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JURORS’ REPORT, 1851, 


“* A third series of samples of Starch, prepared by a different process from that of other 
Manufacturers, was exhibited by Messrs. J. & f COLMAN, and the specimens being excellent 
the Jurors consequently awarded them a Prize Medal.” 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION, 1862. 


‘The British and Foreign Jurors have awarded to J. & J. COLMAN a Prize Medal for 
; their Starches, for ‘Superior Quality with Large Production.’” 





DUBLIN, 1865. 
“* For Superior Starch from Rice, and for Colored Starches.” 








**CoLMAN’s COLORED STARCH is a curious invention, and is likely to be useful; a 
lady who does not like to be noticed wearing the same dress more than once or twice has 
only to get it washed and she can starch it into any color she pleases, so as to produce all | 
the effect of a new article.” —7Zimes, 17th May, 1865. 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
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LE MONDE DE COQUINS—THE WORLD OF ROGUES. 


Since Horace Walpole undertook to 
set Richard III. before the world as 
a much maligned man, the system of 
rehabilitation has made considerable 
progress. Some author maintained 
that poor Nero was merely a victim 
of ennui, and that life was insupport- 
able to him without excitement. An 
extreme tedium vite and a deficiency 
in the sympathetic portion of his 
structure rendered it morally impos- 
sible for him to feel for the pangs of 
his human victims. The tender- 
hearted Isaac Walton was never 
heard to express sympathy with the 
sufferings of the thousands of worms 
done to death by his fingers, thus 
unconsciously affording an excuse for 
the unpopular Roman. If Dr. Ma- 
ginn was not in error all players and 

lay-goers, fur two centuries and a 

alf, have grievously wronged Lady 
Macbeth. Whatever severities she 
may have committed, were prompted 
merely by a deep-rooted attachment 
to her husband, and an earnest zeal 
in the task of promoting his worldly 
interests. Later in the day that great 
social reformer, Eugene Sue, began to 
consider that the “restoration” of 
wicked characters was mere child’s 
play. He went to the root of the mat- 
ter, and painted and patched the seven 
deadly sins ; showed the good effects 
of pride, covetousness, luxury, anger, 
gluttony, envy, and sloth on the 
character and fortunes of their sub- 
jects, and after his seven egregious 
tales were completed, looked round 
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on the furniture of his luxurious 
dwelling, and rubbed his hands with 
as sublime a self-complacency as was 
ever cherished by his great prede- 
cessor, Jack Horner. 


CAUSES OF CRIME, ASSUMED AND REAL. 


A much more estimable man than 
the father of the “ Wandering Jew,” 
namely, Victor Hugo, is favoura 
to the same system. His hero b 

redilection must be distinguish 

y some deformity of soul or body. 
In common with nearly the whole 
body of the French school he finds 
it impossible to make an interesting 
character out of an honourable man 
or chaste woman. His amiable cha- 
racters push their virtues beyond the 
bounds which separate them from 
vices, and so completely is this idea 
worked out that in one of the scenes 
of “Les Miserables,” where a forcat is 
making his confession to a good 
bishop, and at last seems disposed to 
request absolution, the dignitary, 
filled with pity and admiration for 
the victim of the world’s cruelty, 
goes down on his knees before the 
worn-out, much-sinned-against sin- 
ner, and acknowledges that it would 
be more consonant to the fitness of 
things to reverse the roles of absolver 
and absolved. 

According to Victor Hugo the great 
mass of crime existing in the world 
is maintained by the persecution in- 
flicted by the world and the oats 
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laws on creatures who were driven 
to their first offence, viz., stealing 
food, by the sight of their wives, 
children, or parents suffering the 
pangs of hunger. According to our 
philosopher there may be some ex- 
ceptions, but this is the rule ; “the 
mother of crime is want.” 


“Misery! wonderful and terrible trial 
from which the weak issue infamous, the 
strong issue sublime! Crucible into which 
destiny flings man when she needs a demi- 
god or a confirmed villain !” 


Thus the romance of “Claude 
Gueux” (Claude the Beggar), 1831 ; 
“Le dernier Jour d’un Condamné” 
(The last Day of a Criminal), 1832 ; 
**Les Miserables,” 1862, have each 
for main spring the theft of a loaf. 

That Victor Hugo, a man poetic 
and imaginative in a high degree, 
should have his logical faculties onl 
imperfectly developed is but natural, 
but he is inexcusable on the score of 
observation. He refers to official 
papers issued by British authorities, 
in support of his theory, but M. 
Moreau-Christophe sets his assertion 
at nought in his quotation from the 
very same authorities. 


“The complete scheme of robbery in 
London comprehends forty-three categories 
of thefts of all descriptions. In this sche- 
dule the eatables commence only at the 
13th rank, and these are comestibles of a 
superior quality, such as butcher's meat, 
fowl, game, hams, sausages, cheese, &c. 
Very far below this, even at the 30th 
rank, are placed tea, sugar, coffee, beer, 
wine, and spirits. As to bread it is only 
at the last, the 43rd stage, the least fre- 
quent of all that we find mention made 
of mere loaves.”* 


In the French chronicles of crime 
stealing of bread constitutgs only one 

r cent. of all the classified offences. 

he robbery of every kind of food 

and drink, including the most delicate 
viands and wines, amounts to only 
from four to five per cent. of all in- 
dictable crimes in France and Eng- 
land. 

Our matter of fact authority, ac- 
tuated by a natural desire of showing 
how wide of the fact is the assertion 
that the earliest and most prevalent 
thefts are those of mere necessaries, 


* “Le Monde de Coquins” (The World of Rascals). Par L. M. Moreau-Christophe, 
Ancien Inspecteur Général des Prisons. Paris; E. Dentu. 
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puts forth the following statements 
on irrefragable authority. 

ist. The richest departments are 
those where occur the greatest num- 

ber of thefts and robberies. 

2nd. Of 22,000 accused of various 
crimes 21,000 possess means of living 
honestly by their intelligence or 
their industry, while the lowest class, 
including mendicants, prostitutes, and 

outcasts, scarcely number 1,200. 

3RD. Those liberated prisoners who 
soonest relapse into crime, or are 
soonest recaptured, are those who 
at their release have amassed the 
largest property, and who during 
their detention have been the best 
workmen. 

4ta. The maximum of crimes of 

every description, especially attempts 
on property, occur among criminals 
at an age when by their strength of 
body and development of mental 
powers, they are the best qualified 
to provide for their existence by 
honest and reputable means. 

Who except a veteran inspector of 
risons would not subscribe the fol- 
owing glowing sentences, uttered by 

the author of “ Les Miserables ?” 


“The true human division is that which 
separates the Enlightened from the Igno- 
rant. Diminish the number of ignorant, 
enlarge the number of the enlightened,— 


that is the great desideratum. We, there- 
fore, cry, ‘ Tuition, knowledge!’ To learn 
to read is to enkindle the flame. Sparkles 


flash from every syllable that is spelled.” 


Our retired prison inspector is 
anxious that his readers oe not 
arrive at wrong conclusions through 
numeral fallacies. Among the gene- 
ral rascaldom of France the country 
offenders far exceed their town and 


city associates in number. But why 
should they not? Of the thirty-two 
millions of living French people less 


than seven millions dwell in cities 
and towns of more than 1,500 inha- 
bitants. 

The number of offenders belonging 
to the lower ranks far exceeds that 
of the civilized and accomplished 
knaves, but so in a still greater pro- 

rtion does the amount of the honest 

olk of low degree exceed the sum of 
the middle and upper classes. 
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M. Moreau-Christophe strengthens 
his proposition by the following ex- 
tract from the last report of the 
keeper of the seals to the Emperor. 


“The poorest, and consequently the 
worst instructed departments, such as those 
of La-Creuse, L’Indre, Cher, Upper Vienne, 
L’Allier, &., are at the same time the most 
moral, in other words, the localities where 
the fewest thefts are committed, while the 
contrary takes place in the departments 
more favoured by wealth and instruction.” 


After stating that out of every 
hundred brought to trial, sixty are 
altogether destitute of instruction, 
and twenty-seven merely know how 
to read, he adds— 


“But what can be deduced from this 
fact? No other thing than that in France 
the number of the ignorant much exceeds 
that of the instructed; the amount of 
crimes of which the ignorant are guilty is 
greater, because the ignorant themselves 
much exceed the instructed in number, and 
that is all.” 


_ Here is the Gallic result of impart- 
ing instruction to confirmed rogues. 


* The most brazen rascals in the depart- 
mental prisons are those who have sharp- 
ened their wits in the prison schools. It is 
the same in the central houses, Those di- 
rectors who have most carefully remarked 
the effect of instruction on the morality of 
the prisoners, are unanimous in testifying 
to its demoralizing effects.” 


M. Christophe is not so silly as to 
allege that to impart knowledge is to 
stimulate crime; he censures the 
mode of imparting the instruction 
not the instruction itself. 


“Tn effect everything in our schools is 
sacrificed to bodily accomplishments, to the 
cultivation of the memory and the intel- 
ligence; nothing or next to nothing, is re- 
served for the development of the faculties 
of the soul, the qualities and virtues of the 
heart, Leaving school, the pupil may be 
more clever, more learned, but he is cer- 
tainly not gaore modest, nor more sober, nor 
more moral, nor more Christian, nor more 
virtuous, nor better instructed in his duties 
to society. . Without moral educa- 
tion instruction is only an instrument of 
ruin. Everywhere is taught the mode of 
speaking well, nowhere that of acting well. 
The knowledge of words is all in all, the 
knowledge of things not thought of. And 
by things I mean those which leave at the 
bottom of the heart an ever-living im- 
pression of principles needful in action. 

“Tn the practice of doing well consists 
true knowledge. All other science is but 
dangerous ignorance; no other knowledge 


can preserve the mind of man from the per- 
nicious hallucinations of rank selfishness.” 


Material misery, according to our 
author is not the mother, but the 
daughter of moral misery, by this 
word being understood, the absence 
or the loss of the social virtues, and 
the qualities of the heart, which con- 
stitute the strength and the life of 
peoples and individuals. 


ECONOMY OF THE KINGDOM OF SCOUNDRELS. 


The world of rogues separated from 
that of honest men, preserves to its 
individuals, in a great degree, a rank 
analogous to what they held before 
they cast off the yoke of religion and 
morality. 

“So the people of the great world, the 
little world, the half world, the commercial 
world, the literary world, and all other 
fractional worlds, preserve in their entrance 
into the world of crime, the same indivi- 
duality they enjoyed in the sphere from 
which they had descended. Thus they 
jostle without mixing, and fraternise with- 
out losing any of that inferiority or supe- 
riority which was erewhile their own by 
right. There the libertine of quality, the 
debauchée of low degree, the noble swindler 
and the vulgar thief, the intelligent forger 
and the mindless delinquent, mix without 
familiarity or connexion of any kindly sym- 
pathies. They are merely united in a 
common league against the possessors of 
property.” 


The different grades are distin- 
guished by slang names, some of 
which are here particularised. 

The Surineurs and Escarpés are 
assassins by profession. The mere 
thieves are the Grinches, of whom 
Victor Hugo gave this choice char- 
acter. 


“ For them gold and silver really possess 
an odour. They smell the purses in the 
pockets, they scent the watches in the 
waistcoats, and at the passing by of a 
country person they experience such a ting- 
ling in their nerves as a spider may be 
supposed to feel at the approach of a fly.” 


A generic name for all classes is 
Pegre or Pegréot. High Pégre and 
Low Pégre express needful distine- 
tions. In their argot, Patron Minette 
means the dawn; Lntre Chien et Loup 
(between dog and wolf) passes for the 
evening. 

Formerly their great assemblies 
were held in the Cour des Miracles, 
in the Cours Raugot, or the forest of 
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Bourget. After great and wearisome 
reunions of this kind, the next day 
would be spent in sleep in lime-kilns, 
in the abandoned quarries of Mont- 
martre or Montrouge, and sometimes 
in thesewers. Now, when the narrow, 
dirty streets, are no more, and the 
low, wide, smoky tap-rooms are 
closely watched, or become scarce, 
the fraternity of rogues must take to 
live more cleanly, and to consult dis- 
guise with more care ; and for that 
purpose pay more frequent visits to 
the Changeur. 

Here is a picture of the residence 
and hopeful occupation of a worthy 
of this class. 


“When I had the inspection of the prisons 
of Paris, there lived in a dark old house, 
Rue Beautreillis, near the Arsenal, an in- 
genious Jew, whose profession was to 
change a ragged rogue into a respectable 
man, not for long however, the change 
would be too irksome to the thief. 

“ The transformation was effected for 30 
sous (say 14d.) per day. With this object 
in view, he kept up a wardrobe embracing 
every category and speciality. At every 
nail in his magazin hung,—used and 

more or less, a whole social con- 
dition. Here was the costume of a magis- 
trate, of a priest, of a banker; in a corner 
the uniform of an officer on half pay, near 
it the dress of a man of letters; farther off 
that of a member of the government. 

“There was one inconvenience about his 
costumes; they did not fit. Not being 
made to order, they were too tight for this, 
too loose forthat customer. He had taken 
measure by some beggar who was neither 
very stout nor very thin, neither too short 
nor too tall. Hence some troublesome 
alterations, effected by the patrons of the 
shop as well as circumstances permitted. 

“The ragged rascal arrived, deposited his 
80 sous, selected the costume needed for the 
day, and descended the stairs a respectable 
man. Next day he returned and resumed 
his rags. Never was the Changeur’s con- 
fidence in the honour of his thievish cus- 
tomers abused.” 


One speciality of the Monde des 
Coquins, is that no one betrays a 
brother to justice. To give infor- 
mation would be called manger le 
morceau, “to eat the bit,” implying 
that the informer rent away a piece 
of the well-being of every one in the 
community. Nothing can exceed the 
devotedness they show to the High 
Pégres who suffer and die game. 


Le Monde de Coquins: 
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STATISTICS OF CRIME IN FRANCE. 


A circumstance is mentioned by 
M. Moreau-Christophe, which, how- 
ever strange it may appear, must be 
taken as established. In France the 
courts of justice take cognizance, one 
year with another, of 207,500 crimes 
of every kind, and there is but an 
exceedingly slight variation in the 
numbers presented by any two years, 
either with reference to the gross 
total, or to that of either of the great 
divisions—crimes against property, 
and crimes against the person, or the 
sub-divisions : 175,600 attempts on 
property, and 31,900 against the 
person, are yearly made, and continue 
steadily at these figures, from year to 
year, with very slight deviations. 
Each class embraces 16 divisions, and 
the proportion of the accused to the 
entire population, is between 1 to 
every 4,000, and 1 to every 5,000. 

To raise our wonder higher still, 
the returns of the annual murders 
remain at nearly thesame figure every 
year, even of the instruments b 
which they are respectively achieved. 
There is a wonderful similarity in the 
other categories of crime, even in 
their predisposing causes and other 
circumstances, and the amount of 
money secured for the “ Rogues’ 
Budget” during every twelve months. 

Together with the fright and an- 
noyance given to the honest and vir- 
tuous portion of the French people by 
knaves and villains, and the amount 
of property they extract from them, 
they cost the state twenty millions of 
francs per annum (say £800,000) for 
supporting them in confinement, and 
bringing them to justice. The long 
and multitudinous array of state 
gamekeepers, custom-house officers, 
police commissaries, prefects of de- 
partments, mayors of communes, jus- 
tices of the peace, magistrates, attor- 
neys general and particular, gaolers, 
sheriffs, &c., &c., is so awful to con- 
template that we turn our eyes from 
the bead-roll, wondering where 
Jacques Bonhomme can find a franc 
to buy bread, and wine, and garlic, 
for his family and himself, after pro- 
viding for the maintenance of all 
these guardians of the lives and pro- 
perties of the honest portion of the 
community, and being pillaged by 
beggars and thieves to the tune of 
200 millions and upwards. 
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Two hundred thousand offenders 
are annually put under lock and key 
in France, and out of this number 
fifty suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. Many escape their deserved 
penn by that ingredient in 

rench’ criminal procedures known 
as “extenuating circumstances,” by 
which juries can relax the deserved 
penalties. Our retired inspector finds 
great fault with this privilege, and 
shows the superior advantage of the 
English system, where the foreman 
merely recommends to mercy. For it 
would appear that in many cases 
those circumstances presented by the 


French juries as extenuating, often 
belong to the opposite or aggravating 


class. 

It will be felt before this that M. 
Christophe is not so lenient to the 
defects of his culprits as that paragon 
of cruel schoolmasters, poor Copper- 
field’s “ Wr. Creakle,’ who reserved 
all his sympathies for the Mr. Litti- 
mers and Uriah Heeps of society. He 
takes it keenly to heart that the in- 
dustrious and upright portion of the 
community should be plundered and 
taxed by an unprincipled, selfish, and 
unfeeling crew, whose only thought 
from dawn to dark is the procuring of 
comforts at the expense of their neigh- 
bours, the gratification of every sen- 
sual appetite, or fell revenge for some 
fancied wrong. The extent to which 
they are allowed to gratify their 
dearest wishes is exemplified by the 
case of a hoary-headed wretch, Fon- 
taine by name, apprehended at the 
ripe age of 71. 

“One of the gendarmes employed 
in his arrest having thus reproved 
him :—‘ How could you, unhappy 
man, put yourself in the way, at your 
time of life, of spending the remain- 
der of your days in prison? ‘Oh, 
not so unhappy as you think, my 
brave brigadier,’ answered old Fon- 
taine, ‘I have robbed and stolen for 
sixty years, and never was caught till 
n 7” 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE PRISON. 


No man of observation exercising 
the office of inspector of prisons for a 
lengthened period, but must have 
turned his attention to the relations 
existing between the interior man 
and his outward manifestations. 
Accordingly we find M. Christophe 
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thoroughly made up on the four tem- 
peraments assigned by the ancients ta 
man—viz., the sanguine, the bilious, 
the phlegmatic, and the melancholy. 
He has also evidently observed his 


‘wayward subjects under craniologi- 


cal, physiognomical, chiromancic, 
piestie, and mimetic aspects. The 

ilious individuals distinguished by 
earnest countenances, sparkling eyes, 
sallow complexions, dark hair, mus- 
cular frame, strong pulse, are gene- 
rally men of talent, fit for great de- 
signs, but subject to faults, and liable 
to commit great crimes. Many of the 
prison inmates are found of this com- 
plexion. 

Opposed to the bilious are the 
phlegmatic or lymphatic. These with 
their smooth faces, long uncurling 
fair hair, slow pulse, leisurely move- 
ments, and freedom from strong pas- 
sions, in the end become the coun- 
sellors and the masters of the head- 
strong bilious folk. They eat little, 
digest leisurely,sleep much, and when 
in confinement become masters of 
their companions and even of their 
gaolers. 

The atrabilious or melancholy 
class, distinguished by a sad expres- 
sion of countenance, deep-sunk but 
fiery eyes, flat and black hair, and 
meagre bodies, are nevertheless per- 
severing and powerful at any work 
in which they take an interest. They 
are tenacious of purpose, revengeful, 
apt to set much value on slight cir- 
cumstances, and when in confinement, 
are the most to be dreaded of all the - 
classes. 

Our inspector had less trouble with 
his sanguine-complexioned subjects 
than with any of the others. Their 
eagerness to gratify their sensual im- 
pulses sent most of them to prison, 
where, not used to indulgence of dee 
thought or deep feeling, and diepéeet 
to enjoy every good that fell in their 
way, they became resigned to their 
fate, and disposed to be agreeable to 
all round them. Obstinacy is not a 
distinctive quality of this tempera- 
ment, it would give the individuals 
too much trouble to retain hatred or 
dislike toany one. So they are gene- 
rally favourites with their companions 
and their warders, Amiableand happy 
knaves, they enjoy in the interior 
workings of their thoughts and feel- 
ings, pleasant ideas and impulses, and 
the interior happiness is manifested 
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in the serenity of their features and 
ae md of their gestures. 

e are far from agreeing with our 
author on all the conclusions which 
he draws from the shape of the head, 
the configuration of the features, &c., 
and on the almost eons of every 
good soul being furnished with a 

auteous manifestation of form and 
feature ; but to the following enuncia- 
tion we give unqualified assent::— 


“There is a surer mean than that of 
studying the profile, to recognise whether 
the beauty or ugliness of a countenance is 
the true index to the beauty or deformity 
of the soul which animates it, and that is to 
observe it in presence of a fair or foul action 
passing before its eyes. 

“In order to ascertain if the beauty or 
ugliness of individuals be the genuine re- 
flection of their souls, examine the beautiful 
individuals, and mark the expression of 
their physiognomy in the presence of a 
mean or ugly deed, and the true character 
of the individual will manifest itself, if evil, 
by certain symptoms betraying low or 
vicious propensities. Now observe these 
men with ugly visages in presence of a 
noble deed, and you will see their ugliness 
illumined by the fire of a noble passion ; 
you will see the features animated by that 
sublime beauty which always accompanies 
virtue.” 


Very humiliating to human pride 
is the portion of M. Christophe’s book 
in which certain varieties of the hu- 
man countenance find their types in 
the heads of pigs, wolves, sheep, dogs, 
birds, reptiles, even fishes! After a 
reader has made himself dismal by 
the examination of such analogies, he 
will be prepared to hear from Mme. 
Dudevant that the upper portion of 
her own countenance resembles that 
of a Grecian goddess, and the lower, 
the corresponding outline of a sheep 
of Berri, her own dear province. 

The following statement must af- 
ford much gratification to modern 
craniologists. Lovers of biography, as 
well as admirers of the late Albert 
Smith, are aware of the cruelties ex- 
ercised by the Marchioness of Brin- 
villiers on her father, hertwo brothers, 
her husband, and her child, and her 
subsequent execution, 17th July, 
1676. A skull purporting to be hers 
was for a long time an object of cu- 
riosity to the visitors of the museum 
of Versailles, till Dr. Leroy, taking it 
in his hand some years since, pro- 
nounced it spurious. “This,” said 
he, “cannot be the cranium of the 
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marchioness ; for along with the or- 
gans of firmness and destructive- 
ness, joined to those of circumspec- 
tion and deceit, it presents those of 

hiloprogenitiveness and veneration, 
ove of approbation and vanity, 
strengly developed, together with 
those of other qualities by which she 
was not distinguished ; neither does 
the scull harmonize with the size nor 
the age of the murderess.” Whose 
could this relic have been? Some 
time after, the query was resolved by 
a number in the inventory of the Li- 
brary of Versailles, bearing the in- 
scription, The head of Madame T'- 
— and in the Causes Célébres the 
istory of this woman was dis- 
covered. 

Left to her own guidance at an 
early age, young and beautiful, she 
selected M. Tiquet from the crowd of 
admirers, as he seemed best fitted to 
gratify her taste for a luxurious and 
ostentatious style of living. In two 

ears she had contrived to involve 
er husband’s affairs in ruin, and then 
bethought herself of putting him out 
of the way, and making another rich 
match. er porter was the agent 
selected, and in her own presence he 
shot her husband through the heart. 

Both being arrested, she requested 
leave to visit her child’s cradle, and 
she tenderly embraced it, shedding 
floods of tears. She defended herself 
with much ingenuity, but the guilt of 
both being established, and the day of 
execution arrived, she made her last 
toilette with the utmost composure, 
saw her accomplice done to death 
before her eyes, and met her own 
fate without quailing. She had made 
a very edifying preparation for death 
to all appearance. 

Phrenology has in this instance 
subserved the fitness of things in re- 
storing her head to the memory of 
the unfortunate and guilty widow,— 
a piece of archeological justice, but 
of little real advantage to society. 


A FEW CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES. 


Some of the French criminals 
mentioned in M. Christophe’s books 
were so brutal and so diabolically in- 
human (we would select a more severe 
epithet if it could be found), that we 
dare not particularize their crimes. 
The existence of such natures on this 
fair earth, and the fact of their de- 
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scent from our gloriously-framed first 

arents, are mysteries in the order of 

rovidence perfectly inexplicable. A 
Pessimist would insist that being 
cursed with the brutal conformation 
derived from their parents, they could 
not by.any possibility fulfil Christian 
or social duties. However, were all 
the circumstances of their unhappy 
lives made patent, we are confident 
that the fact of their being lost 
through their own fault would be 
manifest. We proceed to particularize 
some instances not so thoroughly re- 
volting as those alluded to, in which 
the nature of the satyr, the cannibal, 
and the fiend, seemed amalgamated 
in the persons of the actors. 


THE WOLF, THE DOG, AND THE GAZELLE. 


“In inspecting the prisons of the depart- 
ment of the Var, I found three curious 
types. One was that of a man-wolf, very 
meagre, with small diverse-coloured eyes, 
his jaws furnished with long projecting 
dog-teeth, and seeming affected by con- 
vulsive jerks. His gestures were in ac- 
cordance. His hands snatched at his food, 
instead of taking it in the ordinary way. 
He had been accused of murdering a child 
in a wood, and then burning the body. 

“Near him sat or rather crouched ano- 
ther figure with a large and long nose, re- 
ceding forehead and chin, mild eyes, shaded 
by long crispy locks, two of which descend- 
ing at each side of his face, gave to the 
whole the contour of a spaniel’s head. 

“He was accused of complicity in the 
murder of the wood with the man-wolf, 
from whom he received sometimes bread, 
sometimes a cudgelling, while assisting him 
in fagot-cutting. When I expressed my 
surprise that he should have assisted in 
such a deed, he asked innocently, ‘ what 
could I do? He always made me follow 
him like a dog.’ Here the moral confor- 
mation thoroughly responded to the phy- 
sical, 

“At one side I remarked a young 
creature with a small head, the long and 
gristly ears of which spread sideways and 
upwards, announcing mildness and timidity, 
and well setting off the delicate and gentle 
countenance; and indeed the natural dis- 
position of this young prisoner was that of 
the gazelle or the greyhound.” 


HIEDEKER, THE MAN-LION, 


The brave and loyal Hiedeker of 
the mounted chasseurs was a good 
soldier and a fond husband ; indeed 
his excessive attachment to his wife 
proved his ruin, Detecting her infi- 
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delity, he slew her and his brother- 
in-law, and did his utmost to destroy 
every one whom he suspected to be 
accessory to his misery. For eighteen 
days nothing but water passed his 
lips, and yet he exhibited superhu- 
man strength during the whole of that 
time. Being secured, and still under 
the influence of his homicidal fit, the 
sight of the hospital sister, or of a 
too familiar forgat, would contract 
the muscles, and sharpen the outlines 
of his face till it resembled that of a 
wild beast. He would roar, stryggle 
with his bonds, and gnash his teeth 
like a wild boar. 

During his lucid intervals he was 
open and affectionate, and his eyes 
had a gentle and melancholy expres- 
sion. “ Doctor,” he would say at 
times, “do not lay your hand on my 
head : some evil may happen, out of 
my power to prevent.” Then sud- 
denly his eyebrows and his hair 
would rise up, his eyes sparkle with 
rage, his mouth begin to froth, and 
his teeth to gnash against each other. 
The expression of his face, at first 
resembling that of a lion, degenerated 
towards the end to that of the bull- 
dog. In his fits he saluted intruders 
with prolonged barks. 


LACENAIRE, 


This most execrable of scoundrels 
was agentleman by birth, and had 
received a good education. He pos- 
sessed a pleasing exterior and in- 
sinuating manners ; had no particular 
penchant to vice, yet he deliberately 
adopted the philosophy and the 
actions of thief, forger, and assassin. 
One of his fanfaronnades ran thus, 
“A post comes in my way, I level it ; 
a tree comes in my way, I level it; a 
man stands in my way, I strike him 
dead.” 

His advocate’s attempt to avert 
death from his hopeful client is a 
curiosity in its way : 

“ The heart of this man is of marble, his 
soul is a petrifaction. Not the shadow of 
a remorse can be discovered in him, not the 
dullest prick of repentance. Indifferent as 
mere matter, he is as devoid of fear as of 
hope. He kills without the slightest emo- 
tion, his nights are exempt from dreams 
and terrors. This cold insensibility at the 
sight of his victims, this tranquillity in your 
presence, this smile on his lips, this quietade 
of mind which permits him to compose 
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on the immediate eve of his sentence, 
this deportment towards the court, in 
taking more interest in a mere literary 
question than in the expected judgment, 
this confidence in atheism, and this indif- 
ference in presence of the scaffold—all this 
disturbs me, and convinces me that while 
he vaunts himself a philosopher he is no 
other than a maniac, one afflicted with a 
mental malady, a madman. See with 
what placidity he awaits your verdict! Lo, 
how he accuses himself, how he invokes 
your rigours! He counts on death,—dis- 
appoint his hopes. Death for such offences! 
death for this man who laughs at and de- 
spises it! No, no, it would be too little. 
Confine him, garotte him, put it out of his 
power to injure, but kill him not. Loaded 
with chains, invested with the livery of 
crime, let him see and feel life hopelessly 
waste away, a life of disgrace and shame. 
Let him be condemned to live!” 


The counsellor’s eloquence was lost 
on the unphilosophical twelve. He 
was condemned and executed on the 
8th of January, 1836, having com- 
yosed some pieces of poetry durin 
his long hours of leisure. He die 
unbelieving and impenitent. 


vipocg. 


A book on criminality in France 
would be an incomplete affair if lack- 
ing the presence of the great thief- 
taker, Vidocq, the Vautrin of Honoré 
de Balzac. This man was endowed 
with a degree of courage bordering 
on temerity, and with powers of com- 
bination and logic of the highest order, 
joined to dexterity and great corporeal 
strength. He was at the same time 
discreet and disposed to gabble, as 
boastful as brave,and,as M. Christophe 
says, “ hadallthequalitiesof his vices, 
and all the vices of his qualities,” a 
phrase of whose signification we are 
not yet in possession. His most rapid 
andabrupt movements (in appearance) 
were frequently prearranged and cal- 
culated in the manner of the im- 
promptues of our famous wits. 

Vulgar in language and homely of 
aspect, he was possessed of a subtle 
spirit, and of much feeling. His 
heart was as good as his manners 
were brusque. He united in his own 
disposition extreme generosity, self- 
denial, parsimony, spite, and revenge- 
ful feelings. His reports were always 
given in an embroidered and mag- 
niloquent style. He was not content 


with extinguishing the thieves, he 
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would extinguish the police alon 

with them. As to his person, he bore 
on a short muscular, neck a stout 
head, with a large crop of hair slightly 
tinged with yellow. His forehead 
was large, his nose flat, his mouth 
large, and inclined to smile. His 
greenish eyes were round, small, and 
piercing, his arms short, and termi- 
nated by nervous and hairy hands. 
His voice was hoarse, in anger he 
roared, and his laugh was such as is 
falsely attributed to poor horses un- 
gifted with risible muscles. 

Though active in habits he was 
subject to perspirations, and the office 
of M. le Crosnier, chief of first divi- 
sion of police, was fumigated as soon 
as he passed out. 

One day in 1837, M. Fossati, one of 
the first phrenologists of Europe, was 
requested by the advocate M. Charles 
Ledru, to examine a skull, without 
being made acquainted with its ante- 
cedents when full of living intel- 
ligence. 

After attentively handling and 
examining it, M. Fossati declared that 
he had never met anything similar. 
He pointed out to the company the 
large forehead, the admirable pro- 
portions of the head, and this was 
the result of his observations, word 
for word, as addressed to M. Charles 
Ledru : 

“ There are in the inconnu presented to 
me, three distinct beings, a lion, a diplo- 
matist, and a Sister of Charity!” 


A perfectly correct guess. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXCURSUS. 


It is pleasant to find M. rene, 
confident as he is in the truth of 
craniology, and other pet ologies of 
modern sages of little faith—pleasant, 
we repeat, to find him a good Chris- 
tian at heart. One not arrived at 
the recondite mysteries of phreno- 
logy might readily take for granted, 
that if an individual be cursed with 
certain mischievous protuberances 
on his occiput, he would be driven 
to commit great crimes without the 
possibility of being able to resist 
"the baleful impulse. This being 
manifestly wrong, from a Christian 
point of view, the casual inquirer 
condemns and denies in toto the prin- 
ciples of the pseudo science, To this 
the examiner of some thousand heads 
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of criminals replies, “the cranium 
does not compress or enlarge the 
volume of the soft but active matter 
within, but that energizing substance 
forces out its bone envelope. In child- 
hood the cranium being of a thin 
gristly texture, the organs of the in- 
tellect, the dispositions, and the 
propensities, have their own way, 
aud mould their bony covering at 
their pleasure. But a period comes 
when the cranium ceases to enlarge 
itself, and when its texture hardens 
to the ordinary consistence of bone. 
Before that, a change of disposition, 
a firm will to perform, would act 
through the proper organs, and 
modify the outward shape of the 
skull; those bony spaces directly 
over the organs of destructiveness, 
secretiveness, &c., be found to col- 
lapse, and those over the organs of 
benevolence and other good qualities, 
be pushed out. But if reformation 
or change of heart occurs not till the 
outward walls acquire unmanageable 
rigidity, what is to become of the 
poor, well-meaning subject, whose 
organs of evil compel him to crime, 
nolens volens ?” 

Here is the wise provision made by 
the Creator. Man is perpetually 
getting rid of his substance, and per- 
petually renewing it. By nutrition 
In one direction, by transpiration and 
other vital functions in another, the 
physical man loses and receives at 
every instant of his existence, some 
particles of his substance. The reno- 
vation is complete, periodic. 

According as some particles are lost, 
and others received by the brain and 
the cranium, these last take their 

lace to continue the head of the 
iving being. es to the pre- 
vailing disposition of the individual 
for the time, the particles for the first 
time joining the brain, take the nor- 
mal shape of the organs of which 
they now become a constituent part ; 
and if their boundary is straightene 
they press against it with force. The 
bone gradually losing its substance 
from the exterior surface, the softer 
renewing particles uniting with its 
texture on the inner surface are de- 
termined by the action of brain with 
which they are in contact to assume 
the desirable shape, and the outer, 
hard rim continually wasting, the 
interior and exterior curves of the 
cranium come at last to harmonize, 
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When an evil disposed organ loses its 
energy and its volume through the 
effect of the will is acted on by grace, 
there is a gradual collapse of the 
bone commencing with the softer 
inner surface. 

Not expecting that the long and 
eloquent and occasionally misty ex- 
planation of the effect of a reform of 
morals on the outward shape of the 
skull, given in our text book, would 
be satisfactory to our readers, we 
have decided on presenting an ab- 
stract in accordance with what we 
suppose to be the writer’s meaning. 
His conclusion, quoted from Dr. 
Voisin, is not very flattering to poor 
human nature : 

“Of all the faculties conferred on man, 
those which he possesses in common with 
brute animals are wonderfully lively and 
active in themselves, while his moral and 
intellectual faculties have need of exterior 
objects, and in some sort of a second crea- 
tion, to acquire all the development of 
which they are capable, in order to become 
principles determining to action.” 


THIEVES’ ARGOT. 


In a late article on the “ People’s 
Books,” some notice was taken of the 
dialect invented by the rogues of old 
to conceal their unedifying commun- 
ings from the honest portion of the 
community. Generally they make 
the change only in the principal 
parts of speech, not thinking it worth 
the trouble to tamper with adverbs, 
conjunctions, interjections, or articles, 
nor ‘to make any change in grammar 
rules. Some remarks on this subject 
are worth rendering from the text of 
M. Christophe : 


“ For those who study the language as 
it deserves, i.¢., as geologists study the 
earth, Argot has the appearance of a re- 
gular alluvies. As we pierce deeper or shal- 
lower under the old vulgar French, we find 
the Provengal, the Spanish, the Italian, the 
English, the German, the Romanu, the 
Latin, and finally the Basque and the 
Celtic. 

“Formation deep and bizarre! Sub- 
terranean edifice built in common by all 
passed-away wretches! Every accursed 
race has left its deposit, every suffering has 
left its rock, every heart has bequeathed its 
stone. A crowd of souls, evil-disposed, 
amiable, or irritated, which have traversed 
life, and passed into eternity, are there 
nearly entire, and in some sort still visible 
under the shape of a disfigured word,” 
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The translation of a few argotic 
words are here given, along with the 
ordinary words which they disguise. 

An affair a robbery in preparation, 
wing arm, chatterer a confessor, besom 
a gendarme, butter silver coin, the 
baker the devil, frame eye, college 
prison, to spit to speak, kitchen police 
office, cooked condemned, Cupid rag- 
picker, dominos teeth, cloth soil, clip- 
ped accused, to set asleep to kill, a 
gold sponge a barrister, snail va- 
acu brain fever accusation of a 
capital crime, flower of May virginity, 
grass wig, to play the fiddle to saw 
prison bars, justice of the peace a 
cudgel, sick man prisoner, to clean to 
rob, philosophers old shoes, to break 
your pipe to die, sorbonne the head, 
to fall sick to be arrested, widow the 
guillotine. 


DENS OF THE ANCIENT THIEVES. 


There existed in France in the mid- 
dle ages, and even to the days of 
Louis XIV., an association of male- 
factors known by the generic title of 
Truands from Tru a tribute, pro- 
bably because they paid none, but 
rather exacted it from the society 
which had the misfortune to be con- 
temporary with them. In Paris they 
collected into dens, called” at first 
tours, then cours, then by way of am- 
plification Cours des Miracles. All 
those who extorted money from the 
charitable in the course of the day by 
exhibiting decayed or ulcerated mem- 
bers, became healthy and brisk at 
their nightly reunions in the Cours as 
if by miracle, hence the addition to 
the name. The chief resort of the 
community was situated near Porte 
St. Denis, and it was at the risk of 
wounds and sometimes death, that 
the police of the day ventured into 
this or the other retreats of the so- 
ciety. These worthies had a supreme 
chief, a social organization, and a pe- 
culiar language, but never entered 
@ eharch for devotional purposes, 
were never married in presence of a 
clergyman, nor ever presented a child 
to receive baptism. Of their annual 
meetings with the Grand Coére at 
their head, the different orders intg 
which they were divided, the duties 
of the officers, and the tribute paid 
to the Grand Coére we have already 
treated in the second article on the 
* Livres Populaires de Franve.” See 
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University MacGazine for last 
month. 

Edicts of the most severe character 
were put in force against them from 
time to time from the middle of the 
fourteenth century. First the beg- 
ging impostor was confined for four 
days, and regaled with bread and 
water ; for continuing his evil life he 
was put in the pillory, and for per- 
sistence after this ceremony, he was 
branded with a hot iron and _ba- 
nished. Still the community held 
together to the number of about 
40,000, and lived under their Grand 
Coére and their self-imposed laws. 
Since the First Revolution the knavish 
chief and his laws have lost their 
prestige, and gone is the occupation 
of degraded priests and scholars, 
the high officers, called “ gentlemen 
of the short sword” (scissors for cut- 
ting purses out of the girdles), who 
gave instructions in the art of pre- 
paring plasters to produce sores, and 
salves to heal them, and taught argot, 
and other useful sciences. 


ODIOUS COMPARISONS, 


The “ laudatores temporis acti” 
must, if they be candid, acknowledge 
that decency in language and out- 
ward conduct among all classes, is 
much more prevalent throughout 
Europe in this nineteenth century of 
ours, than it was in any of the three 
that preceded it. The influence of 
the spirit of the Gospel is not less, 
though these fiery manifestations of 
zeal exercised tothe detriment of dif- 
fering brethren are no longer exhi- 
bited. Toleration may in some cases 
have degenerated into indifference, 
but the reign of the essential prin- 
ciples of Christian faith and practice 
—love of God and love of our neigh- 
bour is at this moment more firmly 
and widely established than at any 
previous period for the space of four 
centuries at least. 

The physiology of crime has during 
the same period undergone an im- 
provement in spite of itself. It is 
now much less atrocious in character 
and smaller in amount, taken with 
reference to the populations of king- 
doms. We may even look for a 
further improvement in public morals, 
and the abatement of many moral 
nuisances, if the schoolmaster will 
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but take his catechism abroad with 
him, along with his spelling-book. 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS WORKS. 


The composition of a work on the 
physiology and statistics of crime 
could scarcely have been assigned to 
a man better qualified to execute it in 
masterly fashion than M. Moreau- 
Christophe. It has been his life-lon 
study, and his official duties furnished 
him with ample experience. Born in 
1809 at Loches (Indre et Loire), he 
first studied for the Bar, but subse- 
quently took office under Govern- 
ment. In 1833 he was created 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and in 1848 he retired from his post 
of Inspector of Prisons. In 1837 he 
published a work on the actual state 
of prisons in France ; in 1838, one on 
reform of prison discipline based on 
the system of solitary confinement 
and hard labour ; and in the same 
year his work on the present state 
of reform in the prisons of Great 
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Britain. Next year appeared his 
“ Report on the Sass of England, 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland,” along with his book on 
mortality and insanity under the 
enitentiary system, more especiall 
in the United States and Switzerland. 
In 1844 came out his “ Defence of 
the Established Prison System,” and 
“ Official Documents on the Cherry 
Hill Penitentiary, Philadelphia,” and 
in 1845 his “ Prison Code from 1670 
to 1845.” Among works of less im- 
portance appeared the “ Organiza- 
tion of Servile Labour in the Greek 
and Roman Republics, 1849,” and the 
* Question of Wretchednessamong the 
Ancients and Moderns, with Attempts 
at its Solution.” Victor Hugo’s well 
meant but visionary speculations on 
the causes and remedies of misery 
and crime, he utterly scouts, having 
as a clear-headed and practical man 
thorough experience of their un- 
soundness, but never loses sight of 
the philanthropist and man of genius 
in his opponent in the very height of 
his fault-finding. 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Att that night as Kate lay tossing, 
wide-eyed, flushed-cheeked, on a bed 
from which sleep seemed to have de- 
parted cimnande of miles ; looking 
every moment towards the window 
for the first streak of light ; wonder- 
ing, with impatient, feverish unrest 
whether a new Egyptian darkness had 
fallen on the land for a curse, draggin 
night over the confines of the blessed 
day, her good angel and her evil 
one were fighting and wrestling for 
her ; and towards morning, when first 
the window square began to glimmer, 
faintly seen in the dim, wintry dawn, 
the evil one got the upper hand ; van- 
quished utterly, it seemed, the good 
one fled away, grieved out of heart, 
almost despairing. She had perjured 
herself once (Ananias and Sapphira 
had been struck suddenly pe for 
lying) ; she had caused to wither and 
ade all the fair leaves and flowers of 
the green tree of his life; had burnt 
and scorched it into a sapleas, scath- 
ed trunk; but she would not do it 


again. It was not because of his 
solemn vow to kill her if she dis- 
obeyed him. Very likely he meant 
it, but many fates would be worse 
than that. No, it was love, not fear, 
drove her. She would go by the train 
he had told her ; he should find her 
there, waiting for him ; waiting for 
a doom that more than one woman 
had thought worse than death—had 
courted death to avoid it. She would 
x0 up to him, would tell him that she 
1ad come to sacrifice herself to him ; 
that she gave herself up to him, body 
and soul; and then he would kiss heras 
he had done yesterday (ah ! that would 
make up for anything) ; would take 
her away from the ken of all who 
had known or loved her before. Yes, 
she should have to turn her back on 
all the old, life-long known circle—on 
Margaret, on Blount, on everything 
virtuous and reputable. Well, he 
would compensate them all, and far 
more than compensate. Virtue and 
respectability, and duty, and plenty 
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of friendly relations had been unen- 
durable without him ; that recipe had 
nearly killed her ; she would try now 
whether he and shame would make 
her happier. There would be no one 
to tell her she was di and vile, 
or any other of the ugly names that 
the world heaps on those women 
whose love is stronger than their pru- 
dence, and, consequently, she should 
forget whether she was or no. Float- 
ing about with him on some stormle 

isle-studded Southern sea, guarde 

in his arms from the least adverse. 
blast, what would be to her the odds 
between honour and dishonour, be- 
tween evil report and good report ? 
He would not jibe her with all she 
had lost and thrown away for him ; 
she should never be vile in his eyes, 
and as for all others, let them look 
volumes of scorn and prudery at her, 
she braved them! Then to her 
ears there came, sounding solemnly, 
mournfully, through the mist, the 
distance-muffled, varying tones of an 
early church bell. That sound might 
have been her own knell, it sank so 
like lead into her heart. She locked 
her burning hands tight together, and 
flung her head wildly about on the 
pillow, over which the loosened hair 
streamed in its glorious waves and 
tangles. Ah! poor James Stanley, 
she should never see him again in his 
shabby old mourning—never hear 
his a, strengthening, ennobling 
words. He had done well to cut himself 
off from companionship with her ; he 
must have had some prophetic in- 
stinct that she was unworthy of his 
friendship. Why, why had not she 
died, like that snow-pure sister of 
his with the golden hair and the 
tender blue eyes, that this world’s 
light was too garish for, that closed 
so meekly to open again with im- 
mortal joy on “ The City of the Saints 
of God? She had been pure, too, 
once—pure as that little dead maiden ; 
pure in thought as in deed, though 
it seemed many, many years ago, 
now. Oh! why had he ever come 
to destroy her? Well, after all, it 
was just as well that she and James 
Stanley should not meet again. What 
could they say to one another, if they 
did? They would have nothing in 
common henceforth, not a hope, not 
a thought. He was God’s servant, 
working hard at his post now, and in 
a very few years would ha’ red 
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into his rest ; while she ——. Ah! 
she shuddered at the very name of 
that she was going to make herself. 
This train, by which she intended to 
go to perdition, did not leave Queens- 
town till between one and two; 
consequently, she should have plenty 
of time to attend morning service, 
and it would excite less suspicion if 
she did. But it was impossible ; she 
could not. She could not be so awful 
a hypocrite. God would strike her 
dead in his house, if she polluted it 
with her presence. She would not 
expose herself, either, to the listening 
to James Stanley’s earnest, inter- 
ceding voice. It would only make 
her remorseful, cowardly, unsettled 
again. No; she would tell Margaret 
that she felt sick and faint, and pre- 
ferred staying at home, and re ing 
the chapters and psalms to herself. 
Read the chapters and psalms! Yes 
as she and Margaret and Blount used 
to read them in the long ago wet 
Sundays, with the pretty, gentle, 
patient mother, who had gone away 
from them now. How dared she 
think of that mother now? “Oh! 
mother, mother,” she cried, inwardly 
“why did you go away and leave me i 
If I had had you I could have done 
without anybody else.” She would 
say she wasill,then. Nobody would 
accuse her of shamming, she said to 
herself, with a bitter smile, as she 
stood before the glass. It looked 
almost a dying face thatshe saw there. 
What could Dare see in those ghastly 
features to go so wild about ? There 
had been a sudden change in the 
weather the night before. All night it 
had been thawing fast, and the ice 
sailing in broken, jagged masses 
down the dark Thames to the sea; 
and now this morning, there was no- 
thing but mist, and fog, and drizzle, 
blotting out the trees and the farther 
river banks. Rain, dimming, blur- 
ring all the window-panes, bringing 
out great discoloured patches of 
damp on the walls of the fine white 
stucco houses, streaming slant-wise 
down the chill, empty street, turning 
the gutters into rapid whirling tor- 
rents. In a back street of Queens- 
town there stood, stands now, a tidy 
little mean house, with gingerbread 
coloured shutters, and a door with a 
brass knocker, and the name of Mrs. 
Lewis legibly inscribed underneath. 
Tnside in the backs perivar, on this 
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identical wet Sunday morning, sat 
the lady indicated, Lewis her- 
self, with a remarkably complacent 
self-satisfied expression on her double- 
chinned countenance, the result of an 
approving conscience, and a modestly 
flourishing business, sat holding her 
tea-cup, poised in air, in all the glory 
of her bést black silk dress and bob- 
curls ; while behind her ample back, 
her son and heir, Master Lewis, with 
a forethought worthy of a riper age, 
was surreptitiously employed in stor- 
ing his breeches pockets with a mis- 
clanaten assortment of marbles, 
bull’s eyes, and peppermint lozenges, 
against the long morning service, 
which he knew was imminent, hav- 
ing learned by experience that such 
were effectual weapons with which 
to contend against the ennui attend- 
ant on the Litany. Meanwhile Mr. 
Stanley was sitting in the dingy little 
front parlour, having finished his 
apology for a breakfast some time 
ayo, sitting there quite alone; for 
who should there be to be with him? 
The little dingy room looked rather 
more liveable and comfortable than 
was its wont; it always did on Sun- 
day. The owner always tried to fur- 
bish it up a little, and make it more 
passable on that one day that ruled 
over the other six. The hearth was 
clean swept, and a bright little fire 
burned and crackled upon it. The 
papers that usually straggled so dis- 
orderly all over the green baize 
cloth ‘were put up in neat little 
heaps, and the ink-bottle, for a won- 
der, had its cover on. James himself 
sat by the fire in a roomy old brown 
leather arm chair, rather outat elbows, 
hut a snug old chair for all that; and 
James would not have parted with 
that old friend for all the newest 
fauteuils and chaises longues that 
could be found in all the upholsterers’ 
shops in the civilized world. It was 
almost the last of the links that 
bound him to his childhood, to the 
days when gorgeously attired in a 
black velvet frock, “a a big sash, he 
used to come down from the upper 
regions with his brothers and sisters ; 
and being the delicate, hardly reared 

t, used to climb up on Sir Hugh’s 
mee, and ruffle his silk-smooth, 
faultless hair, nestling his head on 
that dear kind old shoulder. So it 
came to pee that he loved the old 
armed chair, now that he meereh 
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longer any one’s pet, nor had ever 
a loving word spoken to him. At 
his elbow there stood a little cup 
with violets in it, at which ever 
and anon he smelt enjoyingly. Com- 
ing, yesterday afternoon, almost dizzy 
and sick, out of one of his reeking 
alleys, poisoned by the intolerable 
stenches that had their home there— 
that emanated especially from a cer- 
tain rag and bone shop he wot of— 
he had spied these violets lying blue 
and fresh in a shopwindow, and with 
reckless extravagance had there and 
then gone in and expended sixpence 
on the purchase of them. Violets 
always reminded him of Kate. To 
be sure, all sweet odours and fair 
sights did that, more or less, but 
violets most of all; they were her 
flowers, par excellence. Almost al- 
ways a little bunch of them might be 
seen lurking green-leaved in the 
bosom of the soft gray dress. James 
was reading over his sermon, a work 
of some difficulty, for, like many 
clever men, he wrote an almost ille- 
gible hand ; his flow of ideas exceed- 
ing his manual power of writing 
them down, and, with a pencil between 
his fingers, was occupied in carefully 
scoring out anything that appeared 
like needless repetition or tautology, 
in lopping off all superfluous orna- 
mentations, in pruning away any 
small flowers of rhetoric that might 
chance to have blessomed out. The 
maximum of matter in the minimum 
of words appeared to be what he 
desired. His love, and care, and 
tendance of his sheep was far too 
great to run any chance of wearing 
or sending them ‘to sleep. Not for 
worlds would he have exceeded the 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
that he allowed himself to address 
them in, nor would he, on the other 
hand, pander to vulgar taste, debase 
his scholarship, pollute the purity of 
his style by descending to any of the 
familiarities of expression and gro- 
tesqueness of illustration with which 
many a preacher seasons his discourses 
for the palate of the unlettered herd. 
He had so many things yet to say to 
these people of his, such a vast num- 
ber of all important truths to urge, 
and some voice from a long way off 
appeared now to be always impelling, 
goading him on, whispering—*“ make 
aste, make haste, the shadows are 
lengthening so fast they will soon 
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seize upon and swallow you up, and 
your work is not half done yet.” Sun- 
day was James Stanley’s happiest 
day by far ; perhaps that is not say- 
ing much for its blissfulness. e 
seemed to have more rest of mind 
and body on that day, a pause and 
breathing space between life’s sha 

battles ; it seemed as if the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, found greater 
difficulty in climbing over the borders 
of that holy time. They did get in, 
certainly, sometimes in the shape of 
Kate Chester’s image, but not in 
such strength as on other days ; 
their power was comparatively feeble 
and puny. On Sundays he was able 
to think more and more undisturb- 
edly of his home, not of his shabby 
cheap lodgings in Thames-street, but 
of his real home, where his treasure 
was laid up; where his kin were 
standing waiting for him, watching 

ss the slow door, 
That opening, letting in, lets out no more.” 


He had dearer visions of it than on 
toiling work days. Walking some- 
times to church, rapt in high and 
serious thoughts, he seemed to see in 
the fleecy clouds the snow-white 
palaces, the happy seats, where the 
spirits of the just made perfect were 
resting, spending the pleasant brief 
night between Death and Resurrec- 
tion. Calmly, satjsfiedly, they look 
down on this troublesome world—for 
eyes so far above can discern that, 
despite the chaos and the turmoil, and 
the fret, all is rounding to a_ perfect 
whole. And then, in church, when 
God’s light was streaming, goldenly, 
through the highest window, pour- 
ing over the heads of his martyrs 
and apostles, and prophets ; James, 
poor and sickly, and earth-stained, 
felt himself lifted up amongst that 
glorious company ; and, through the 
prayers going up like incense, seemed 
to hear the harpers harping faintly, 
far.away in the azure distance. But 
to-day a certain restlessness and dis- 
turbance. had destroyed the even 
balance, the delicate eqHndes of his 
spirits. There seemed to be some 
agency at work hostile to holy, still 
meditation, to musing on lofty themes. 
He was not even attending to what 
he was doing. He had unconsciously 

leniently over one or two very 
slovenly sentences, and had even let 
stand one passage, Which exhibited a 
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specimen of the most undeniably 
ip-shod English. What had come 
to him? Had he left undone any 
duty? Had he neglected to pour 
balif on any gaping wounds? Had 
he neglected to warn and rebuke any 
sinner, and try to turn him from the 
error of his arr In his mind he 
ran over the little events of the past 


week. No; miserable as were his short- 
comings, and general inefficiency, he 
had no overt act of negligence or lazi- 
ness, to reproach himself with. What 
was the matter with him, then? He 


could not make it out at all; it 
pation him all the way to church, as 

e walked soberly along under his 
umbrella ; and, as soon as he was in 
the reading desk, his eyes, involun- 
tarily, naturally turned to a pew near 
the door, where, under two blue bon- 
nets, two pretty faces, one rosy, one 
pale, were usually to be seen every 

unday morning, with devout gravity 
written upon them. Only one blue 
bonnet was to be seen, only one pretty 
face, the rosy one ; where was the 
other, the pale one? Was it the 
rain that kept Kate away? Impos- 
sible! she who wasout in all weathers. 
ae she ill, then ? eres forbid ? 

ls question would pop up every 
five minutes, hard as he tried to keep 
it down. It would come in inoppor- 
tunely in the prayers he was praying 
so fervently, in the lessons he was 
reading so reverently and plainly ; and 
then in his sermon he actually lost 
his place twice, and bungled atro- 
ciously over a passage which he had 
taken particular pains to polish and 
work up. He would overtake Marga- 
ret after service, he resolved, and ask 
her what had became of her sister ? 
But after service, as ill-luck would 
have it, the clerk got hold of him, and 
inflicted on him some long story, 
which might just as well have been 
told any other time as that ; by the 
time he was released Margaret was 
full half way home, and it would not 
do for him to be seen rushing down 
the muddy street, with unclerical 
haste, in hot pursuit of a pretty young 
woman, Well, ifthere were anything 
wrong, heshould hear of it to-morrow ; 
till then, he must wait. It would be 
a good exercise for his patience to have 
to do so. It was Mr. Stanley’s custom 
to take a solitary walk every Sunday, 
after his scant dinner. It was his 
one recreation, and he enjoyed it, 
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He had no idea of foregoing it to-day 
on account of the rain. He was not 
sugar or salt to be melted by a few 
drops of moisture. But instead of 
betaking himself as usual, by the 
shortest cut, to the open country and 
the fields, some instinct prompted 
him to-day to wander Sous the 
villa-dotted roads that formed the 
suburbs of Queenstown. As he neared 
the railway station, which stood at 
the extremity of these suburbs, James’ 
eye was suddenly caught by a female 
figure approaching him (an unex- 
pected sight cael the state of 
the clouds and the road) ; a female 
figure, struggling rather unsuccess- 
fully with a big umbrella, which the 
wind was doing its best to turn inside 
out—a female figure with a thick veil 
down over its face, and a blue bonnet, 
whose shape and hue seemed very 
familiar to him, on its head. In fact, 
in this woman he, with a feeling of 
consternation, ludicrously dispropor- 
tioned to the occasion, recognized the 
very Kate Chester, about the state of 
whose health he had been so need- 
lessly concerned. At the same in- 
stant guilty Kate recognized him, 
with a start of almost as horrified 
fear as that with which backsliding 
Balaam first perceived the angel with 
thedrawnsword impeding the progress 
of his God-forbidden journey. Her 
first impulse was to turn tail and flee 
away, like the wind, but in a second 
common sense made her master this 
instinct. That course would infallibly 
excite his suspicions more than any 
other she mae possibly adopt, would 
cause a hue and cry ‘a be raised after 
her, before she should be beyond the 

wer of any hue and cry, to fetch 
oe back again. So she lowered her 
unruly umbrella, as much as she was 
able, and, trusting in the disguise of 
her thick veil, endeavoured to yo 
him without making any sign of re- 
cognition. But to no purpose. He 
stood right in her path, and with 
wide-eyed astonishment, uttered the 
monosyllablé, “Kate!” She could not 
well butt him with her umbrella, nor 
yet send him spinning off the pave- 
ment into the middle of the sloppy 
street, as she had done, once, on 
a previous occasion, so she stopped, 
peers too, and answered defiantly, 

e@ ad 


“What are you doing out of doors 
in all this rain ?” asks James, plain- 
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spoken in his extreme surprise, pro- 
nouncing each word and syllable 
slowly and emphatically. 

“It’s something quite new, your 
condescending to interest yourself in 
my goings and comings,” says Kate, 
lifting up her head haughtily, evad- 
ing the question. 

“Where are you going, Kate ?” re- 
peats James, taking no notice of the 
sneer with which she had endeavoured 
to free herself from her dilemma. 

“What’s that to you?” retorts Kate, 
tartly. 

If she can but succeed in insulting 
him, in putting him on his mettle, 
in sending him off wrathy and hurt, 
and so get rid of him. But he was a 
man slow to anger; very patient 
under provocation. 

“T know it is no business of mine,” 
he answers very gently. “I know it 
would be the "height of impertinence 
for me to assume any airs of authority 
over you ; but just think how man 
years I have known you, just think 
what old friends we are, and I think 
you'll forgive me.” 

“Oh yes, I'll forgive you, of course,” 
answers Kate, who is on thorns the 
wholetime. “It is too wet to stand 
still. Good-by,” and she turns, eel- 
like, to slip by him. But he does not 
move. He stands there still, closein 
front of her; but a slight barrier, one 
would say, to look at him ; but able 
to hinder her for a few seconds from 
hurrying to her ruin. 

“ Kate,” he says, eagerly, forced on 
by some secret impulse, as if a power 
within him were uttering the words, 
without his consent, almost against 
his will ; “ Kate, I feel a conviction 
that you are out on no good to-day. 
I beg your pardon a thousand times 
if I do you an injustice, but——but, 
I'd be very grateful if you’d indulge 
me so far as to tell me where you are 
going ?” 

Thus adjured, and driven into a 
corner, Kate said, hesitatingly, with 
an uncomfortable, unnatural little 
laugh, “Where am I going? How 
inquisitive men, and parsons particu- 
larly, are. I’m only going for a—— 
for a walk.” 

“To-day ?” interjects James, incre- 
dulously, looking at the pea-soup fog 
and the swimming pavement. 

“Yes, to-day,” answers Kate, sharp- 
ly ; “all weathers are the same to 
me. If I have learned nothing else 
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in that charming district-visiting of 
mine, I have learnt that.” 

“ Well then, if you are really going 
for a walk,” replies James, “I sup- 
a I may come with you. I can 

old the umbrella over you at least, 
and save you that trouble ;” and as 
he utters these words, he marvels at 
his own serpent-like subtilty. 

Awkward proposition that for that 
reckless girl, who is looking thirstily 
forward to the meeting with her dark- 
eyed lover, to the hiding her sorrow, 
and her guilt, and her shame, on his 
pillowing breast. But her wits do not 
desert her. “Oh dear no,” she says, 
with bitter irony, “I could not think 
of allowing such a thing for your own 
sake. You had much ‘better keep to 

our systematic avoidance of me. 

ou know one cannot touch pitch, 
and not be defiled. I am not fit com- 
pany for such as you.” 

That dart was more poisoned than 
she that sent it knew of. It went 
straight to the heart and festered 
there. “Oh Kate, if you only knew,” 
began James, passionately, but then 
he stopped himself. That she should 
misjudge him, misconstrue his actions, 
was part of his discipline, his punish- 
ment, and he must bear it meekly, 
must carry his cross without making 
a cowardly moan about its weight. 
After a second or two he mastered 
himself and his pain completely. 
Very calmly he spoke: “You are de- 
ceiving me, I see that. What your 
motive can be I cannot imagine, and 
I do not know why I think so, but I 
feel convinced that you are not tell- 
ing me the truth.” 

“Yes, I am,” answers Kate, witha 
sort of pseudo frankness, “ at least 
almost the truth. I am going for a 
walk, but it is only up to the Post- 
office to put a letter in, and I did not 
think it worth while to give you the 
trouble of escorting me, for just these 
half dozen yards.” 

“Tt would not be any trouble,” 
answers James, determinately persis- 
tent, provokingly so, Kate begins to 
think. “I should enjoy it! Kate, 
T’ll give you leave to call me a fool. 
It is a whim, a fancy, I know, but I 
own that it would make my mind 
much easier, if you would allow me 
to see you safe home to-day.” 

“You should not indulge in such 
fancies,” answers Kate, uncivilly, “it 
is quite contrary to your principles. 
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No,” she went on, trying to imagine 
herself aggrieved, and justly ag- 
rieved, by him, “no, you shall not 
come withme. Youthink you cantake 
me up and - me down just as you 
please, and I want to prove the con- 
trary to you.” 

Still he would not be angry, would 
not leave her to herself, despite all 
her rudeness to him. His heart clave 
to her still, by reason of the great 
love he bare her. Only he flushed’a 
little, pale-faced as he was. 

“ Youareunjustand unkind, Kate,” 
he said, “and that is not like you. 
Why do you try to throw dust in my 
eyes? Is it worth while to perjure 
your soul for such a wretched, triflin 
object? Have I ever been so har 
and censorious to your faults and 
failings, that you must needs cover 
them from me with a lie ?” 

“No,” answered Kate, reluctantly 
looking down, “ you have not.” And 
the rain dripped from the points of 
her umbrella, and thence to her shaw 
down which it streamed and trickle 
in manifold little rills, as she stood 
there, half remorseful, half impatient, 
speculating on the chance of her being 
late for the train. 

“Well, then,” he urged, thinking 
he had gained a point, “ won’t you 
trust in me ? Won’t you let me know 
what is weighing on your mind? 
There is something, I know—some- 
thing that kept you from church this 
morning. Two heads are better than 
one, you know. How do you know 
that I may not be able to smooth 
your difficulties, and make it all plain 
sailing for you?” So he spoke, per- 
suasively, and utterly ignorant of 
what her difficulties were. 

“T have no weight on my soul,” 
she answers, hating and loathing 
herself, for all these lies she is driven 
by his importunity to tell. “I have 
nothing to confide to you. It’s all 
spun out of your own imagination, 
because you meet me out walking, 
without any ostensible object, on a 
wet day. It’s very good of you to be 
so anxious about me, though your 
anxiety is quite misplaced. Poor, dear, 

ood James, I’m afraid I have not 

en very polite to you,” she adds, 

compunctuously, laying a light hand 
on his wet sleeve. 

He begins then, for the first time, 
to remember himself—to fear for him- 
self ; begins to doubt whether he is 
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not drawing out this conversation for 
his own enjoyment and delectation. 
This ten minutes will, he knows, en- 
tail on him a harder, tougher struggle 
and wrestle with his own strict-go- 
verned heart than ever to-night. 

7 Fortape it is my fancy,” he says, 
at last, doubtfully. “I have no 
reason to suspect you, and no business 
to torment you with my suspicions, 
if I have them.” 

“You do not torment me,” she re- 
lies kindly ; “only living so much 
y yourself you get hipped. I assure 

re I have no burden on my soul, at 

east,” she added, laughing slightly, 
“ except the fear that this ‘letter will 
not get posted in time ;” and she half 
pulled out an old letter she «4 
pened to have in her pocket, skilfully 
covered the broken seal and the post- 
mark. Women can out-wit men. 
Kate had almost lulled James’s sus- 
picions to sleep. 

“Tl believe you,” he said smiling, 
as if a great weight were taken of 
his mind “T’ll not bother you with 
any more of my inquisitive catechism 
of questions. I'll not even look 
which way you go.” 

And, in pursuance of this resolu- 


tion, he turned away from her, down 
another muddy, rain-immersed road, 


and plodded along it soberly, under 
his umbrella, as he had been doing 
before this unexpected encounter. For 
about three minutes he trudged on 
lost in thought, and then he hear 
the sound of small, at in 
as through the — hin 
im ; then the quick breathing of 
some one who had run themselves out 
of breath. He looked round, and 
behold, come back to him, of her own 
accord, after having dodged him with 
so much ingenuity, Kate Chester. 
“You did not bid me good-by,” 
she said, panting, in explanation of 
her conduct, “‘ and so—and so—I ran 
after you. I want you to shake hands 
with me. Good-by,” she went on, 
as he put out his hand and took hers, 
“we part friends, do not we? We 
have not seen much of one another 
lately, but we have been great friends, 
have not we, Jemmy? And after 
this, whatever terrible tales people 
tell of me—whatever dreadful things 
you may hear that I have done, oh ! 
for the sake of the old days, do not 
be too hard upon me—don’t turn to 
hate me—for pity’s sake don’t.” 
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For the first time he perceived that 
she was greatly ee Through 
the masking veil he tried to catch a 
glimpse of her face. 

“ Kate,” he exclaimed, very anxi- 
ously, “I’m sure I was right. I’m 
sure you are on the brink of com- 
mitting some great sin—that you are 
going to-day to take some step that 
you can never untake again. I im- 
plore of you to tell me what it is.” 

** No, no,” cried Kate, incoherently, 
afraid she had said too much, “I’m 
not going to take any step. You mis- 
understand me. I was only speaking 
generally. Youknowone neverknows 
what one may be driven to do when 
one is utterly, entirely hopeless.” 

“No one can be quite hopeless,” 
replied James, with gentle, earnest 
chiding, “so long as they are alive 
on the earth, and within the bounds 
of God’s infinite mercy.” 

“His mercy is nothing to me,” 
answered Kate, with impatient an- 
guish in her tone, “I’m outside the 
pale of it.” 

“Child,” cried James, and a look 
of almost terror flashed over his face 
at her words, “ what makes you utter 
such insane blasphemy ? Who has 
been putting such wretched pagan 
ideas into your head ? They used not 
to be there. Oh! Kate, Kate, drive 
them out—do not entertain them for 
a second.” 

“ Easier said than done,” answered 
Kate, with dreary composure. “ No- 
body has put them into my head ; 
they come of themselves. But, any- 
how, I need not bother you with 
them. I have said my say, so I may 
as well go.” 

“No, no, you must not,” answered 
James, vehemently ; “T dare not 
leave you to yourself. How do I 
know what mad things you may do 
in your present state of mind ? How 
do I know that you may not go to 
shipwreck altogether, for want of a 
helpin hand to save you ?” 

“TIfI did go to shipwreck, as you 
call it,” said Kate gloomily, “who'd 
care, I wonder? Whose dinner, 
whose night’s rest would it spoil } 
Maggie might sigh over it for an 
hour or two, and Blount for a minute 
or two. That would be about all.” 

“Tf nobody in the world cared for 
you,” answered James very solemnly, 
with a holy awe in his clear-shining, 
honest eyes, “ don’t you PPO that 
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it would grieve the dear Lord, who 
shed out His precious life to save you 
from eternal ae terme 3 t Do you 
never think of Him, Kate ?”’ 

“Never!” replied Kate, empha- 
tically, with a shudder. “It's only 
you, and such as you, that can think 
of Him ; as for me, I dare not. I 

used to be able to, once, I remember, 
' especially of a Sunday evening, but 
I tell you I dare not now.” 

* Why now, particularly ?” inquired 
James, catching at the stress she laid 
on the word “now.” “Have you 
been doing anything to make you feel 
yourself shut out from partnership in 
all good and holy things ? Oh ! Kate, 
what have you been doing? What- 
ever it is, do not fear totellme. I’m 
so weak myself, that I must needs 
make full allowance for any one else’s 
weakness.” 

“Doing ?” omen Kate, impa- 
tiently, “I’ve been doing nothing, 
except what I’m always doing, grum- 
bling and making a fuss about myself, 
and wishing I was dead. But what 
do you go on bothering me with your 
questions for?” she added, with irrita- 
tion. “You do not believe the 


answers when I give them you.” 

“T believe your voice, not your 
words,” answered James, gravely, 
“ and they contradict one another.” 

She made no response for a minute 


or two. She stood there longing to 
go—as ifobliged to stay—in an agony 
of doubt. Then to the ears of them 
silent came the sharp tinkle of a bell 
at the railway station, the approach 
of a train, and immediately after the 
whistle of an engine, some way down 
the line. Kate came back out of her 
reverie, with a great start. 

“T must go,” she said hurriedly. “I 
shall be late,” she added, forgetting 
who it was that she was addressing. 

“Late !” exclaimed James, exces- 
sively puzzled, wondering if she had 
taken leave of her senses, “what 
for?’ Then a new light dawned on 
him—a dreadfal, lurid light. “Isee 
it all,” he said, hastily. “I see what 
you meant, bidding me good-by in 
that way. You're going’ somewhere, 
going off by this train—going away 
on some fool’s errand.” j 

“ How dare you make such unwar- 
rantable accusations?” cried Kate, 
angry and afraid. “ You do not seem 
to have much of the charity that 
‘thinketh no evil'” 
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“ Unwarrantable, is it, Kate?” said 
James, slowly, looking at her keenly. 
“Then why do I see you glancing 
towards the station, and perpetually 
watching that train that is coming up 
with such anxiety 4” 

The train was drawing incon- 
veniently near—already it had come 
full into sight, steaming along the line, 
with all its many carriages, and this 
train never stopped more than about 
three minutes at Queenstown. Stop 
dawdling there five minutes longer 
and she should be late. In a second 
she took her resolution. “James,” 
she said, stamping determinately on 
the dirty road, splashing, thereby, a 
good deal of mud up on his coat 
and her own dress. “I will not 
stand being bated in this way ; and 
there's an end of it. Iam going by 
that train. I tell you so, plainly. I 
do not know why I was so cowardly 
as to tell a lie about it before. And 
go I will ; so if you are thinking of 
trying to dissuade me, I advise you to 
keep your breath for a more profitable 
occupation.” And, avoiding further 
argument, as she thought, she set off 
walking fast towards the station, 
which was not fifty yards distant. 

James would not leave her in this 
imminent soul peril ; he must make 
a last effort to rescue her. Keeping 
alongside of her, he asked, with as 
much sternness as he could ever say 
anything with, “ Kate, I know as well 
as if you had told me that you are 
going to meet that man. Tell me 
where?’ 

“T shall not tell you ; it is nothing 
to you,” answered Kate, sullenly. 

“Child,” pursued James, in low, 
hurried tones, almost suffocated with 
his excitement. “This is God’s own 
day ; is ita day to do devil’s work 
on? Is it a day tokill your own soul, 
utterly, for ever? In God’s name, I 
command you to desist from this 
purpose of yours.” 

very word he spoke seemed to 
stab her; she could have groaned 
aloud, but she gave no outward sign. 
She would be firm—she would not 
ive in. Noteven James should stop 
er from going to comfort her poor, 
lonely Dare. They reached the sta- 
tion,and Kate went into the booking- 
office, with a firm step, asked for one 
single first-class ticket to Clapham ; 
got it, and went out on the platform. 
ames staid a second behind her and 
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ot a ticket too. Then an idea struck 

im. It would soon be time for 
afternoon service, and he had not pro- 
vided a substitute for himself. What 
a hubbub there would be in Queens- 
town when he should be found 
absent without leave. But he must 
not leave this girl to throw herself 
over this precipice. His first duty 
was to drag her back. That path 
lay clear and plain before him. So 
he called a porter, gave him a 
verbal message to the rector (he had 
not time to give a written one), and 
sent him off withit. Then hismind 
felt easier, and he followed Kate out. 
The train was just alongside ; there 
were not many people to get in or 
out, for the weather was anything 
but favourable for travelling. He 
watched Kate pass along, looking for 
an unoccupied carriage ; and, as soon 
as she found one, got in. Then he 
followed her. Asshe turned her face 
and saw him, an expression of hor- 
rified astonishment spread over her 
features. She had not calculated on 
this move. Once in the train she had 
imagined herself safe from him. 

“What do you mean by dogging 
me like this ?” she asked, with con- 
centrated resentment in her low 
tones. 

“T mean,” answered he, solemnly, 
“by God’s help, to save you, if I can, 
from yourself, and from the devils 
that have got possession of you.” 

“Give it up,” she answered, with 
bitter gloom, “it’s too hard a job, 
even for you.” 

James came and sat down beside 
her, and said, with forced composure, 
“Kate, you may as well tell me 
where you are going to meet this— 
this man. I shall infallibly find out 
if you do not.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you,” 
said Kate, recklessly, “it can be no 
secret now. Everybody will know 
soon enough. At the Crystal Palace, 
in the court where the statues are. 
Is that exact enough for you? And 
if you choose to come, too, of course 
no one can prevent you, only I warn 
you that men be rather de trop!” 
she ended, with a laugh that sounded 
rather hysterical. 

James was almost struck dumb at 
sight of the abyss that was yawning 
at the very feet of this wretched wo- 
man whom he loved so. “Child, 
child,” he cried, and his voice shook 
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in the intensity of his pleotiog, “have 
pity upon yourself. Do not you see 
that satan is putting a mist on your 
eyes that you should not see this lover 
of yours in his true shape—not as the 
monster of wickedness luring you to 
destruction that he is.” 

“He is nothing of the kind,” re- 
torted Kate, fiercely. “Don’t dare to 
abuse him to me. He is the only per- 
son in the world that cares about me,” 
she went on, with something like a 
sob. “ You and Margaret and Blount 
have, perhaps, got a feeble sort of 
liking for me, but he does love me 
really. Bless him! poor darling !” 

The part of this speech in which 
she alluded to his feeble liking for her 
nearly upset poor sore-tried James. 
He, in comparison of whose pure, 
deep, utterly unselfish love (a love 
which, well-hidden, was killing him 
by inches). Dare’s mad, wild-beast 
passion was as a stinking, stagnant 
pone to a leaping, pellucid mountain 

rook. 

“Love you!” he echoed, with a 
certain just scorn. “Would a man 
that really loved, as a good man 
should love a woman, drag down the 
object of his love to disgrace and 
shame of everlasting pollution ?” 

“Yes,” cried Kate, flashing, “when 
he knows that she is most willing— 
for his sake most thankful—to be 
dragged down to any depths. What 
are disgrace and shame and pollution, 
as you call it, tome in comparison of 
him, I should like to know ? Nothing 
~but bugbearsto frighten children with 
—nothing but empty names that have 
no meaninginthem.” So she spoke, 
boldly, confidently, but her inmost 
heart said differently. It said, “A 
lie! alie !” 

“ And then when you come to the 
reckoning?” urged James, with the 
solemn severity of oneof God’s minis- 
ters—one of His vicegerents—whose 
business it was to reprove and re- 
buke sin, whenever he should meet 
with it on the earth. ‘‘When you 
have to pay the price for this mad 
surfeit of brief pleasures, how will 
it be then? How will it be when 
you come todie? Will that. wicked 
man you are going to be able to help, 
or comfort, or rescue you then ?”’ 

“ Don’t talk of dying,” cried Kate, 
shivering, “I’m young and strong ; 
why should I die ?” 

“Ts it only the old that die?” in- 
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quired James very mournfully, “ah 
no, ~ paper you take up will tell 
you differently ; but even if you live 
on in your sin, to be an old woman, 
will even that seem a long while ; 
will not it be but as a watch in the 
night in comparison of the countless 
ages of eternity ?” 

Kate made no answer; she only 
covered her face with both hands, 
and rocked backwards and forwards 
desolately. The stupendous thought 
of that eternity (a thought which 
our weak brains can, at their best, 
but hardly support the weight of), 
almost crushed her, guilty, rudder- 
less as she was, to the dust. Then 
came the low, gentle voice again, not 
scolding, not upbraiding, trying very 
hard to be calm, but yet wavering a 
little in spite of itself. “Kate, I 
know this is no time to preach to you 
in, but let me put it plain and clear 
before you. Is it wise of you to spend 
this little space, that we call life, in 
sowing the seed of everlasting, 
undying torments, for yourself? Of 
your own choice too—when you 
might, in this time that is allotted 
to you, be laying up for yourself 
treasures unto life eternal, in that 
heaven that will never fade or vanish 
away ? Kate, our dear Lord is stand- 
ing at the door now, begging you, 
imploring you to come in. Qh, child, 
you won't turn away to hell.” He 
stopped, he could not go on—he was 
s0 moved. 

Kate sat there motionless, still the 
hidden face, and a sighing sob every 
now and then. 

“ Kate,” began James again, almost 
in a whisper, and tears stood full and 
bright in his eager eyes—eyes with 
an angel-light in them. “‘ What shall 
I say when I see your dead mother 
again? What shall I say when she 
asks for her little daughter, the little 
daughter that she loved so ; that she 
begged me on her death-bed to look 
after, and be an elder brother to? 
What shall I say to her? Oh, Kate, 
Kate, I thank God that in his infi- 
nite mercy he took away that poor 
little woman from the evil to come ; 
from seeing this black day. I thank 
him from the bottom of my soul,” 

Poor Kate she could not bear that. 
The mention of her mother at any 
time made her tears flow freely ; how 
much more now ? She pulled out her 
pocket-handkerchief, threw herself 
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down in the bottom of the railway 
carriage, and burying her face in the 
cushions wept unrestrainedly, violent- 
ly—would have wept her life away if 
she could. After a while she raised 
a disfigured, haggard face, and said 
with great difficulty, interrupted, and 
checked over and over again, by fast 
recurring, ungovernable sobs. 

“ James, if it was only myself, P'd 
give in this minute. I'd go back with 
you, even now, to the old dreary life ; 
and try to bear it, and be content 
with it for her sake” (another passion- 
ate burst of tears) ; “ but,” she went 
on, “ what would he do, what would 
become of him? You don’t know 
how he loves me,” she said, appealing 
piteously to him. “ He is so sad, so 
terribly desolate and lonely, and he 
looks so ill and haggard. Oh, what- 
ever happens I must go to him; I 
must comfort him, poor, poor, darling 
Dare !” 

a she flung herself down ; and 
shook and quivered in her mighty 
emotion. 

James left her to herself for a few 
moments ; then he touched her gently 
on the shoulder. ‘ Do you love this 
man ?” he asked, very quietly, look- 
ap ory: pityingly on her. 

ate looked up with dim eyes. 
“Love him!” she echoed, and she 
almost laughed in her derision of the 
absurdity of this question. “ Ay, 
better than you, who do not know 
what love is, can have any conception 
of. So well, that the only wish I 
have left on earth, is that he would 
kill me, so that I might die in his 
dear arms, and get away from this 
weary world altogether.” 

With a sharp pang, James let pass 
uncontradicted, that random reflec- 
tion on his incapacity of loving. 
“Well, then,” he said in a low, firm, 
impressive voice, “if you do love 
him, love him truly ; love him better 
than yourself, and your own gratifi- 
iM ; then, most of al], you'll leave 

im ” 


“ What !”” she gasped. 

“Tf you do love him, I say,” went 
on James, emphatically, “if lis good, 
his welfare, are of any moment to 
you, give him up. Don’t you see 
that you are the bait with which 
satan is angling for his soul? As 
long as you are before him a stumb- 
ling-block in his path, he has not a 
chance of ever coming back to the 
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ight. Your love is the claim with 
which the foul fiends bind him 
fastest. Oh, child, child, break the 
links of that chain, I implore you, 
_ you'll set him free, and yourself 
00 ” 


“No, no,” cried Kate, very eagerly, 
‘you nristake ; you don’t know him. 
I’m the only hope he has in the 
world, poor fellow. If he loses me 
he'll go to the bad altogether. He 
said he would, and he never breaks 
his word.” 

“He said that to frighten you,” 
replied James, with a just indigna- 
tion at Colonel Stamer’s cruel, selfish 
sophistries. ‘* How could he go more 
to the bad than living in sin, with a 
woman thatis not his wife; with the 
curse on his soul of having changed 
a girl once pam and innocent, and 
walking in God’s faith and fear, into 
what I daren’t name to you, Kate?” 
“T hate to talk to you on such a 
subject,”’ he added, with a shocked, 
disgusted look, “it seems an insult 
to do it, and yet I must.” 

Kate was silent for a few moments; 
almost torn and rent in twain by the 
two powers of good and evil that 
were fighting and hard, on the narrow 
battle-field of her sick soul. 

Then she spoke with lividlips. “Ifit 
is for his good —— oh, don’t deceive 
me, and tell me it is, when it is not ; 
don’t mislead me from some mistaken 
idea of doing me good. But if it is 
for his good—if you put it in that 
way, I’'d do anything—you know I 
would ; I’d do anything in the world 
for him. Oh, my love, my love.” 
Such an exceeding great and bitter 
c 


ry. 
“Then leave him,” urged James, 
with thrilling earnestness, “ give him 


up! Come home with me, and pray 
and agonize against this wretched, 
wicked love, that is desolating your 
life. Lift up your poor heart to that 
higher, purer, more satisfying love, 
that isopen tous all. Oh, Kate, give 
him up, give him up.” 

“ Even if I do consent to give him 
up,” said Kate, fighting with a storm 
ot tears, “oh, God, I cannot, I 
cannot,” 

James would not spare her now. It 
was the decisive moment, and a 
second’s hesitation might lose her 
for ever. “ You must, Kate,” he said 
solemnly, “even if you have the 
heart to soil and sully the good old 
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name that your poor father tried to 
keep so clean and bright—even if 
you have the heart to mar and spoil 
your brother’s and sister’s future by 
your shame—even if you dare to do 
this great sin against God ; by your 
love to that man, I charge you to give 
him up, and never see his face again. 
It is the strongest proof of love that 
will ever be asked of you. Will you 
shrink from this thing, Kate, hard 
as it is, or will you do it ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Kate, violently 
excited, almost incoherent, “Tll do 
it for his sake, as you say. Oh, poor 
Dare, poor fellow. But even then,” 
she went on hurriedly, catching at 
this last straw, “I must see him 
once again, to tellhimso. Oh, James,” 
she said, appealing to him piteously, 
with her haggard eyes, “I never said 
good-by to him yesterday; just 
think of that. Oh, I must see him 
once again. Don’t say no to me; I 
must hear his grand voice, and kiss 
him just once again, that I may have 
something to live upon afterwards !” 

“ Heaven forbid,” said James, 
quickly, in horror at this mad propo- 
sition. “What, thrust your head 
between the lion’s jaws of your own 
accord? a wise idea, indeed. No, 
Kate, be a brave girl. Don’t palter 
with this temptation—it isa fright- 
fully strong one I see. Cast it 
utterly behind you, and beg of our 
God he is very gracious and pitiful) 
to give you strength to overlive this 
fiery trial.” 

ate struggled up from her crouch- 
ing attitude, in a staggering sort of 
way ; clutched hold of his arm, as if 
for support and said dazedly, “I—I 
don’t quite understand you. Do you 
mean to say that I’m never to see him 
again—that after all we have been to 
each other, I’m to have nothing more 
to say to him ?” 

James took her hand with a 
brother’s tenderness. “ Yes,” he said 
very sorrowfully, but resolutely. 
“ Kate, I pity you more than I ever 

itied man or woman before, but still 

say, yes.” “Poor child,” he went 
on, compassionately, “ you’re blinded 
and confused now, and are not fit to 
judge for yourself. Won't you trust 
in an old friend like me ? Won’t you 
believe me when I tell you solemnly 
that it’s the only thing you can do 
now.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Kate with tearful 
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incoherence, “ I'd trust you ; I’ll do 
whatever you tell/me. t, Jemmy, 
Ido so long to see him once again, 
is for five minutes, to tell him how 

love him. I was very unkind and 
rude to him yesterday, I hate myself 
for it now ; to tell him that I’ll never 
forget him, as long as L live, and that 
it’s.only for his own good that I am 
keeping, away from him. James, 
ee re nota hard-hearted, cruel man 

know—you'll let me do just that 
much. I shall go mad if you don’t.” 

“ No, you won't,” said James, try- 
ing, gently to soothe, her, “God will 
give you strength to endure; ’m 
confident of that, Kate,” he went on 
with an intensity of earnestness in 
his, tones ; I know of old that you 
are not one of those feeble, weak- 
souled women who wince and shrink 
away from a little pain. Make up 
your mind to face this ordeal bravely ; 
and you'll come through it yet, safe 
and pure, for the sake of the poor 
dead mother, who is watching an 
waiting for you—for the sake of the 
Lord who laid down his Deity in such 
unutterable agonies to save you.” 

The Lord he spoke of gave him 
strength to conquer. By his words 
he vanquished and subdued her 
utterly. 

“There” she said hoarsely, “ say no 
more, you may stop; I’ll go home 
with res and you may do whatever 
you choose with me. Only do not 
say anything more to me, just now, 


In the summer of this year (1751) 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick undertook what 
might be called their proper wedding 
trip, though delayed for nearly two 
years, and set off for Paris.* But 
this was not to be a brilliant expedi- 
tion, like what was to come later. 
There does not aupees to have beenthe 
triumphs, the homage, the grand 
succés that was to attend him a few 
years later. But this first French 
visit appears to have had no special 
glories. The details are but very 
meagre, or perhaps his splendid re- 
utation bid not yet travelled to the 
mch. Even Dangeau, that sur; 
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please ; leave me in peace that I may 
face my despair.” 

So he left her in peace. A few 
minutes more and the train stopped. 
James almost lifted Kate out, for/she 
was like a log upon his hands, and 
with some difficulty helped her toa 
bench. There she sank down, motion- 
less, nerveless, almost senseless. 
James was frightened out of his 
wits. In saving her soul had he 
killed her body? He rushed off ‘to 
the refreshment-room for a glass. of 
water ; came back quickly to’ her 
with it, and put it to her = lips. 
But she pushed it away, feebly. ‘She 
would not faint or go into hysterics. 
She never had done either in the 
course of her life, and would not 
begin now. So by a great effort of 
the strong will, she got the better of 
a great inclination to tumble off the 
bench in a swoon ; slowly lifted her 
eyes, dizzy and swimming to his 
anxious face, and said with difficulty, 
“No, thank you, Jemmy, I do not 
want it.” 

By the next train Mr. Stanley and 
Miss Catherine Chester returned to 
Queenstown. All the way back, Kate 
sat staring, vacant-eyed, apathetic, 
out of the window, at the quick- 
passing landscape, not seeing one inch 
of it—like a woman on whom a 
stunning blow had just fallen, numb- 
ing her senses, like one whose last 
hope in this world, was extinct. 


prising courtier, who so carefully set 
down the minutest detail connected 
with the court in that most marvel- 
lous and voluminous of journals, 
makes no note of our English actor's 
resentation to the King. Such a 
reak may have seemed to him too 
horrible a profanation to be recorded.t 
But, associated with this was a curi- 
ous wee which, though given on 
poor authority, is so circumstantial 
in detail that it may be accepted 
with safety. 

In the Dover mail a friend of his 
crossed over—Sir George Lewis—and 
they travelled on to Paris together. 


* Neither Murphy nor Davies mention this visit, and Boaden fixes it in 1752. 
+ Dangeau was so minute in posting up every “ presentation,” of gentle and simple, 


that I am half inclined to belieye that the whole may have been a newspaper story. 
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On arriving, Sir George went to some 
lodgings in the Chaussee D’Antin, 
and for some weeks: Garrick never 
met him. He'then went to inquire, 
and was shocked'to find that he had 
been murdered—murdered,: too, in 
that Forest of Bondy so’ famous ‘in 
the drama wherethe Dog of wonderful 
svzacity detected another murder. 
Tne’ luckless Englishman had been 
invited to join a French shooting 
party at a chateau, had won some 
money, been pressed to stay, but had 
set off by night, and had been found 
lying in the forest. The police were 
content to aecept for the solution the 
notorious character of the forest ; but 
Garrick, knowing that his friend was 
a man of courage, and would have 
defended himself, and finding that the 
robbers had left him a diamond snuff- 
box and ring, became more suspicious. 
He pressed the matter so earnestly 
that the lieutenant of police was per- 
suaded to investigate what company 
wasatthe chateau on thatnight. It was 
found that an Italian count had left 
about the same time as the English- 
man, and had been a couple of hours 
away. He was arrested, but there was 
only suspieion against him. Interest 
was being used to set him free, when 
Garrick is said to have put in action 
one of those dramaticruses, or tours de 
force, of which so many and so many 
shapes are associated with his name. 
The accused was brought ‘to Sir 
George's hotel. He was there sud- 
denly told that the Englishman was 
alive ; though wounded had accused 
him, and demanded that he should 
be brought before him. Garrick had 
studied a portrait of the Baronet, by 
Latour, and knew his expression 
well... So, when the assassin was in- 
troduced he saw, as he fancied, his 
victim in bed, ghastly, and suffering, 
and who addressed him in a trem- 


* This was given by the French correspondent of the '* Daily Telegraph.” 
truth the dramatic part is but the variation of other stories tending to illustrate Garri¢k's 
wonderful play of feature, especially that one in which Feilding's picture figures, it has a 


circumstantial air, 
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bling voice Wretch, do you den 
your crime now ?”' The mtirderer fell 
on ‘his knees at'once and confessed.* 

He seems’ to have made but few 
acquaintances, ‘one of a remarkable 
sort; @' young lawyer, ‘called Patw, 
who was full of enthusiasm for évery- 
thing English, whose English’ letter-' 
writing, ‘ for ‘spirit;’ animation, ‘and 
correctness, ‘is @ perfect’ marvel, 
and who may be justly pardoned! for 
conceiving the daring project of edit- 
ing “Shakespeare.”+ 

t was, however, some distinction 
for an English actor to be presented 
to'the King of France, a distinction 
that was noted by the English papers, 
or which, perhaps, Mr. Garrick took 
care should be noted. But his ene- 
my, Fitzpatrick, now over in Dublin 
‘“‘on business,” where he found” hum- 
bugging in high taste,” and who was 

ining to get back to the Bedford, 

ad remarked an odd coincidence, 
that on the day that Garrick was 
presented, Quin had been stopped by 
a highwayman on Hounslow Heath. 
“So different,” he says, sarcastically, 
“is the fate of real and imaginary 
heroes.” 

The two clever Englishmen -and 
actors, Foote and Garrick, had met in 
Paris. But we know nothing of their 
proceedings. ‘This friendly villegia- 
tura brought about a renewal of this 
“fitfal intimacy,”’as Mr. Forster justly 
calls it. Indeed it was always easy to 
renew anintimacy with Garrick, and to 
him might have been said what Gold- 
smith said to Johnson: “Sir, it is 
much that I can take ill from you !” 
And the first proof of this renewed 
intimacy is seen in the production of 
Foote’s satire on Connoisseurship as 
the Farce of “ Taste.” Its design was 
tosatirize the ignorant affectation with 
which the fashion of the day save 
eager welcome to anything with 


Though in 


It is notorious that Garrick delighted in playing such tricks. 
¢t Boaden draws a sort of fancy sketch about Garrick’s success, and says “ the 
of Garrick added to the gaiety of French society in Paris.” More ludicrously however he 


adds “ He perhaps quitted Paris with reluctance,” 
t Foote, says Mr. Forster, used to tell this story himself, and he made some such odd 


comment on it as Fitzpatrick had done in Dublin. 
treatment reserved for the new and the old school of acting. 


Foote said it illustrated the different 
He himself was something 


between both, a cross between a reprobate French courtier and a dashing English high- 


wayman. 


He had indeed unconsciously hit off his own character, and there were to be 


people, like Mrs. Dodd, who would sooner have been stopped by any highwayman, than 


be made “to stand” by Mr. Foote. 





the appearance of upon it, 
and turned away aati from 
modern art, however meritorious.”* 
How successfully—at least as regards 
treatment, for the satire was not 
popular—and with what wit and 
exuberant buoyancy he carried out 
that design, may be gathered from 
reading even a page of this little 
piece. All the essayists were busy 
with this popular craze, which en- 
dured for many years, until Gold- 
smith’s Mrs. Croker, came home from 
the auction-room, where the deaf 
oe pd was bidding away against 
herself. Not the least part of the 
entertainment was Garrick’s pro- 
logue ; the only objection to which 
was that it went over the ground 
gone on in the piece itself. He 
came out quite metamorphosed in a 
wig, and ere dress of black. 
Some of the strokes were exceedingly 
good. 


“The fair one’s heart will ne'er incline to 
man, 

While thus they rage for China or Japan. 

The Virtuoso too, and Connoisseur, 

Are ever decent, delicate and pure. 


Thin blood at sight of beauty gently flows, 
Their veins must all be old and want a nose. 


Be not deceived, I here declare on oath, 

I never yet sold guods of foreign growth ; 

Ne’er sent commissions out to Greece and 
Rome. 

The best antiquities are made at home! 

I’ve Romans, Greeks, Italians near at hand, 

True Britons all, and living in the Strand.” 


But it is curious that refined satire 
on public foibles has never “ taken” 
on the English stage. The “ground- 
lings” require something broader and 
less tedious: and the delicate and 
elaborate ridicule with which French 
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comed, and did not run the regular 


“nine nights.” 

This failure he, with a curious 
infatuation, tried to redeem, by one 
of the dreary “classical” pieces—a 
play by a heavy scholar, Dr. Francis, 
and constructed on the usual French 
model. This was called “ Eugenia,” 
and after being dragged through its 
nine nights, was laid to rest. But 
Garrick always had a really good 
piece in reserve after such experi- 
ments ; and now struck, in which 
Cibber’s capital comedy of “ Love’s 
last Shift,” first produced nearly sixty 
years before, and which revival the 
authoractually lived to see, and which 
had true stuffin it, and if not wit, 
the likeness of wit, was to become a 
stockpiece, and delight audience after 
audience. 

He had come back however only to 
fresh little troubles. Miss Bellamy 
was insubordinate as before, per- 
haps overset by an absurd compli- 
ment, if reported truly, paid to her 
one night by the famous Murray, 
afterwards Lord Mansfield : “I came 
to admire Garrick, but go away en- 
chanted with Bellamy!” She still 
affected to believe that the manager 
had an undying animosity to her, and 
the instances she gives are ludicrous 
specimens of human self-delusion. 
She was to have played Ophelia with 
Ross, but Garrick hinted to her that 
it was not for her interest that one of 
her standing should appear with an 
actor of Ross’s station. But, she says, 
she was always of opinion that the 

reater the consequence of the per- 
omer the more incumbent it was on 
them “to assist the community to 
which they belonged, and by this 
generous sentiment increased the dis- 
gust the manager already entertained 


dramatists have successfully ridiculed for me 


the vices of their city, in such ironical 
ieces as “Le Demi Monde,” “ Les 
Feffrontés,” and the “ Question d'Ar- 
gent,” and which have drawn the 
whole of Paris after them, would not 
be relished in London. “Taste,” 
therefore, though suggested by 
humour, and treatment that was 
wholly independent of what it 
gatirised, and though Carmine and 
Lady Pentweazle, were entertaining 
to a degree, was but coldly wel- 


At this time there was actually a 
daughter of the great Farquhar’s 
alive, and in greatly reduced circum- 
stances. Even to that generation 
who saw Mrs. Woffington in her great 
breeches part of Sir Harry, and who 
enjoyed the exquisite humour of the 
* Roan Stratagem,” it must have been 


a =e to hear that there was such 


a link between them and the great 
humorist. Garrick paid a graceful 
tribute to his memory, by giving his 


* Forster Foote, p. 878. 
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daughter a benefit at Drury-lane, and 
by acting himself in the “ Beaux Stra- 
m.” He had already given cer- 
tain evidence of his steady purpose to 
reform his stage, even at some pecu- 
niary sacrifice, and he had the courage 
to abolish a time-honoured custom 
which ‘obliged managers on Lord 
Mayor’s day to give their audience a 
coarse old play called “ the London 
Cuckholds,” and which seemed to be 
as appropriate as “George Barnwell” 
is to Boxing-night. But in March 
(1751) Drury-lane was to witness an 
unusual spectacle—perhaps the most 
remarkable, as well the boldest ven- 
ture known to the amateur dramatic 
stage. Such interest and curiosity 
‘was excited by this performance that 
the House of Commons adjourned at 
three o’clock to be in time. The 
Delaval family—wild men about town, 
and bitten with a craze for acting— 
had performed Othello at Lord Mex- 
borough’s and were fired with a desire 
for a larger field of action. In those 
days even a small theatre would have 
been sufficient publicity, but to ven- 
ture on the large expense of the 
Drury-lane stage seemed almost too 
daring. Garrick, one of whose little 
weaknesses was an inclination to 
favour anything that came from per- 
sons of quality, interupted his regular 
performances and allowed his theatre 
to be used forthe night.* Never was 
there such magnificence. No expense 
was spared. The distinctions of pit 
and gallery were abolished, and all 
parts of the house indifferently shone 
with laces and jewels and costl 
dresses. Even in the footman’s gal- 
lery it was noted that half a dozen 
stars were glittering ; every part of 
the house overflowed with the best 
“quality” in London ; the Royal 
and some German _princes—rarely 
absent from any Oourt show in 
England—were in the side boxes. 
All these glories were lit up by the 
soft effulgence of waxlights. On 
the stage there were fresh scenes 
and new and gorgeous dresses, The 
music was excellent. The scene out- 
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side the playhouse is described to 
have been almost ludicrous from the 
confusion and block of chairs and 
coaches, which impeded each other 
from getting near the door ; and the 
mob were delighted at seeing the fine 
ladies and gentlemen picking their 
steps through the mud and filth. 
Even at the doors of the mean public- 
houses close—stars and garters, and 
silk stockings were seen waiting until 
the street should clear a little. 
The unusual cast was as follows : 
MEN. 
Sir Francis Delaval. 
John Delaval, esq. 
— Delaval, esq. 


Othello 

Tago ° 

Cassio > ° 

Brabantio and Lodo- 
vico ‘ 


Sim Pine, esq. 
Roderigo 


Capt. Stevens. 
WOMEN. 
Mrs. Quon. ft 
Mrs. Stevens. 


With such a vast and dazzling 
audience, it was not surprising that 
the performers should have felt some 
nervousness at first ; but it presently 
wore off. The performance was, 
indeed, one of extraordinary merit. 
It even extorted the praise, mixed 
with a sneer, of Walpole. It was 
noticed that there was a singular 
refinement in all the characters, which 
indeed always must give amateurs of 
any merit a sure advantage over 
professionals. For birth and asso- 
ciations of elegance and breeding 
must be valuable auxiliaries, and are 
sure to tell in characters to which re- 
finement and breeding are necessary. 
Sir Francis played with true dignity 
and much pathos, and in his amende 
to Cassio, where he takes his hand, 
and says—“I do believe it, and I ask 
your pardon,” it was felt that there 
was the tone and manner of a high- 
bred gentleman making an apology.t 

Mr. John Delaval obtained great 
qpereingcs for his natural acting of 

ago. It was remarked that “ bis 


Desdemona 
Emilia . ® 


eye worked as much as his tongue, 
and he was equally intent upon his 
plots, when engaged in the dialogue, 
and when out of it”—two points 


* Boaden says gravely—“ It is to be hoped for some charitable purpose;” but the 


tickets were all complimentary. 


+ Lady Mexborough, and sister to Sir F. Delaval. 


Boaden makes it “ Mrs. Quin.” 


¢ “So unlike all imitation,” says Mr, Kirkman, who gives these particulars, “that 
the audience couldn't be easily reconciled afterwards to the hearing it from any one else. 
His embracing Desdemona, on their meeting in Cyprus, set many a fair breast among the 


audience a palpitating.” 
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which show what a reform Garrick’s 
acting had already wrought. “— De- 
laval, esquire,” gained great applause 
in Cassio, and Mrs. Quon had “all 
the native honesty and candour in 
her face that the poet meant to make 
an example of.”* All the actors, in 
fact, ‘were natural, easy, and un- 
affected—“ free from the whine, the 
mouthing, the clap-trap trick, and 
the false consequence so often hack- 
neyed upon the stage.” A great deal 
of this success was due to Macklin, 
who superintended the rehearsals. 
The dresses, which were much 
praised for their taste and elegance, 
were highly characteristic, being 
said to be “ well fancied and adapted 
to the characters,” which faithful 
adaptation was carried out in this 
fashion. Othello wore a Moorish 
dress, Roderigo an elegant modern 
suit, and Cassio and Jago very rich 
uniforms. 
he expenses, as may be imagined, 
were enormous. Garrick received 
£150 for his theatre, and the 
dresses, scenery, “waxlights,” &c., 
eost upwards of a thousand pounds. 
It was a really remarkable per- 
formance, and deserves the length- 
ened notice it has received in this 
place, as illustrating the importance 
the stage had risen to, in the few 
years since Garrick’s appearance. 
The time for the carpenters to take 
possession of Drury Lane stage had 
arrived, and Garrick, perfectly con- 
sistent with all his declarations and 
principles, finding the public would 
not follow him inthe correctand classi- 
eal path, determined to let them have 
their way. Indeed the houses were 
growing thin, and he himself, always 
a sure source of attraction, could not 
play every night. At Christmas, 
therefore, he introduced a panto- 
mime called Queen Mab, and with 
Woodward’s aid, as good a panto- 
mimist as Rich, succeeded in bring- 
ing out a marvellous spectacle— 
comprising gorgeous decorations, and 
a “great pomp of machinery.” It 
ran for six weeks, drew all the town, 
and made Rich, thus attacked with 


* This is Kirkman’s extraordinary description. 
cimen of the strange fustian which players agd the biographers of players seem to import 
from behind the scenes, into their books. 

+ Davies, consistently inaccurate even in such trifles, puts Woodward in the scale. 


¢ There is nothing new under the sun, but what is old. 
the stage was a great feature in a London pantomime a few years back. 


Garrick, 
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his own weapons, tremble. Hence- 
forward a pantomime became the 
regular Christmas feature at Drury 
Lane. Thisran forty nights—a curious 
instance of the good fortune that 
attended all Garrick’s schemes ; for 
Harlequinade would seem to have been 
totally foreign to his tastes and ex- 
perience. That the public felt and 
enjoyed this success was evidenced 
by a caricature called the “Theatrical 
Steel-yard,” in which Mrs. Cibber, 
Barry, Quin, and Mrs. Woffington 
are exhibited as hanging in a row at 
one end of the yard, while Garrick 
sits gaily and triumphantly in the 
other seale, waving his cap triumph- 
antly, and weighing the four down,f 
while Woodward in his proper dress 
and Queen Mab, “ strike” the tradi- 
tional harlequin attitude in the centre. 

The pantomime that drew such 
crowds a hundred and twenty years 
ago, was different from the entertain- 
ment that now sets in co regularly on 
Boxing-night, at every theatre in the 
kingdom, and which is looked on by 
managers as their golden goose. 
There was no “opening,” and the 
whole was a pleasant bit of buff, pure 
romping buffoonery, of a rustic sort. 
Thus a Covent Garden pantomime 
that Rich was “running” against 
Garrick’s, was of thissort. The scenes 
were in the country, in farmyards 
and villages, with “a barley mow” 
in the back ground. The labourers, 
clod-hoppers, are seen going to work; 
bricklayers are busy on a seaffolding,* 
and Harlequin pursued, as he always 
is, plunges in among the bricklayers 
and scaffolding, pulls all down, and is 
found to have disappeared in the confu- 
sion. This sort of rough jest is the soul 
of the piece, and is repeated in various 
shapes. Sometimes he is disguised 
as an old woman, and just as in 
modern pieces, the police are brought 
in, and never fail to excite merriment, 
so here the “village constables,” are 
always on Harlequin’s track, and at 
the moment they are about seizing 
him, are tripped up, buffeted, and 
brought to shame and confusion, An- 
other shift of Harlequin’s on this occa- 








See his Life of Macklin—a good spe- 


This building of a house on 
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sion was his coming in disguised as 
an Ostrich, and his peckings at the 
feet. of various characters, brought 
the house down. “The Ostrich,” 
said the papers, “having played many 
tricks, such as_ kissing Columbine, 
biting servants slily,” made the whole 
house ring with applause, and finally 
*moriced” off with Columbine,* 
Then Harlequin would ride in on 
a broom between two witches, and a 
magic transformation would take 
peers which now appears of a very 
umble order—the garden wall 
changing into a wall covered with 
prints, ballads, broadsides, &c., and 
Harlequin disguised as an old wo- 
man, selling them. Not to mention the 
delightful perspective of a farm- 
house, “ where you hear the coots in 
the water, as at a distance.” There 
were yet more adventures of this 
sort, and finally a sort of “‘transforma- 
tion scene” was discovered ; a glitter- 
ing perspective of pillars and temples. 
At the end, however, a strange 
retribution was made to overtake 
Harlequin, who was carried off like 
Don Giovanni, upwards, to the in- 
fernal regions, surrounded with fire 
and demons. This was some famous 
“Harlequin Sorcerer” which had a 
great run. The music was of a high 
order, being written by Arne; the 
dresses and scenery new and magnifi- 
cent. But Rich could not pass by 
an opportunity of ridiculing his rival 
Garrick, and a ludicrous parody was 
introduced, of a popular song and 
chorus: at Garrick’s theatre, “T love 
Sue, and Sue loves me.’”’t 
But now he was to bring forwarda 
very important revival; a play full of 
breadth, character, and humour, Ben 
Johnson’s “Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,” a piece full of popular points, 
and yet at the same time sufficiently 
classical to have a wholesome effect 
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on the public. He first prepared it 
carefully for the. stage, by jealous 
pruning of everything oldfashioned, 
or what was likely to interfere with 
the easy progress of the story, which 
was indeed judicious. irreparation. 
But he also, according to his favour; 
ite practice, added a scene at the end 
of the fourth act, which was scarcely 
so judicious.t 

ever was a playso perfectly “cast,” 
or so diligently rehearsed. Garrick 
was suited to a shade in Avtely, whose 
fitful changes and passions, gaye him 
fine scope for play of feature. and 
tone of voice. Woodward could not 
have had a finer part than Bobadil, 
nor Bobadil.a finer actor, for it emi- 
nently suited that solid and classical 
comedy of his, a.class of humour now 
lost. to the stage. Indeed it was long 
thought to have been his masterpiece. 
Yates, as Brainworm; Ross. and 
Palmer, as Welbred and. Young 
Knowell, were all good selections, and 
the manager was fortunate enough to 
find actors, otherwise obscure, but 
who made for themselves reputations, 
in the minor parts of this great play. 
The pretty Mrs, Ward was the Dame 
Kitely. 

In the Green-room Garrick train- 
ed them himself, actually giving his 
own readings and inflections. Wood. 
ward appeared to adopt these with 
much humility, for the manager 
always exacted great deference. t 
one morning during Mr, Garrick’s:ab- 
sence, Woodward, in unusual spirits, 
undertook to give his brethren a spe- 
cimen of the way he meant to deal 
with his part on the night in ques- 
tion, which was wholly different from 
the one in which he had been so care- 
fully instructed. During this perform- 
ance, Garrick arrived unpereceived, 
and listened quietly. The way in 
which he treated this little bit of 


* Critics, however, found fault with the undue thickness of the Ostrich’s:legs, as 
opposed to the known formationof that bird: but as one wisely remarked, it satisfactorily 
revealed the transformed Harlequin to Columbine, 

+ Edward Moore, Garrick’s friend, in a paper in The World, hinted at some points in 
the Harlequinade of the day, such as the hiding of Harlequin under Columbine’s petticoats, 


which must have been larger than they are now. 


worn a tail. 


Harlequin, too, appears to have 


One of Garrick’s pahtomimes, the “The Genii,” seems to have been as gorgeous as some 


of the modern attempts. 


“The last scene,” says The Scourge, “beggars all description; 


the most romantic eastern account of sumptuous palaces, are but faint to this display of 
beauty, this profusion of glittering gems, this glow of light, which adorn the whole, and 


exceed all expectation. 


} Davies, as usual, astray in dates, antedates the production of this piece by nearly two 


years. 
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duplicity, is excellent testimony to 
his fairness and good humour. “Bravo, 
Harry,” he cried, “upon my soul, 
bravo! Why now this is—no, no! I 
can’t say this is guite my idea of the 
thing. Yours is, after all—to be 
sure, rather—ha !’’* 

Woodward was a little confused, 
and said, with true green-room 
duplicity, that he meant to act the 
part according to the manager’s 
views. “No, no! by no means, 
Harry,” said the other warmly. 
“ D—n it, you have actually clinched 
the matter. But why, dear Harry, 
would you not communicate before ?” 
In that question was an epitome of 
all his managerial troubles. In the 
shifts and artful tricks of his actors, 
who assumed that his straight- 
forwardness must he a cloak for 
shifts and ends like their own, he 
felt the same inquiry rising to his 
lips. “Why would you not com- 
municate before?’ And in all the 
series of peevish complaints and 
fancied grievances with which he was 
harassed with actors as well as ac- 
tresses, we find him asking in the same 
kind tone, “Why, instead of nursing 
these fancied wrongs, instead of brood- 
ing over imagined injuries, and acting 
on them as if they were true, why 
not have come direct to me?” But 
to the end he could never persuade 
his suspicious followers that he was 
sincere even in this. 

How the great actor looked as 
Kitely, and how he “ dressed” the 
part, we can know from the fine pic- 
ture by Reynolds, or from the mezzo- 
tint worthy of the picture, where we 
can see him in his full Spanish cloak 
and white collar of many points, and 
slashed trunks ; and where his expres- 
sion is surprisingly altered by a short, 
dark wig, divided down the middle, 
and “fuzzed out” at the sides. It 
was acted with complete success. 


(April, 


Though it was that the audience took 
some time before they could surmount 
the old fashioned tone.t The pro- 
logue was full, too, of such prose as 
the following : 


“Sure to those scenes some honour should 
be paid, 
Which Camden patronized, and Shake- 
speare played !” 


Still with this tribute to the fresh, 
open air of character and healthy 
humour, he was hankering after the 
insufferable stagey models which were 
enough to stifle everything that was 
true or natural. Thus the very night 
before Ben Johnson’s play, “ Phaedra 
and Hippolytus,” were ranting their 
mythological woes and declaimin 
the sorrows many thousand years old. 

But with the new season (1752-3) 
came an important production ; and 
Garrick, always true to his friend 
brought out in February,1753,Edwar 
Moore’s pathetic piece of the “Game- 
ster ;” and yet with but languid suc- 
cess. It was played buta few nights. * 
The vice of gaming was then the 
“rage” of the town, and its palace was 
“ White’s,” where fortunes were won 
and lost ; and from White's the town 
took its tone. Many a chariot, as 
the Count said in the play, might be 
said “ to roll upon the four aces ;” and 
even the mildest shape of gam- 
bling took the shape of “ pitting one 
man’s life against another,” so that, 
as the Connoisseur remarked, “a 
player, perhaps, is pitted against a 
duke, an alderman against a bishop, 
ot a pimp against a privy coun- 
cillor.t 

But, for the reason given before, 
the town did not relish the un- 
pees moral found in this play. 

t, however, rallied after this neglect, 

as indeed was only fitting, and has 
ever since kept the stage. For when 
well acted it presents a most affecting 


* This spasmodic and broken style of speech, seems from all reports, Wilkinson's 


included, to have been Garrick’s manner of conversation with his players. 


It was a 


favouri*e pastime with the mimics ‘“‘ to give Mr. Garrick.” 
+ It was performed in October, 1751, and introduced by a prologue of Whitehead's, 


which Murphy calls “neat.” 


It concluded with an invitation to 


“ Kindly forget the hundred years between 
Become old Britons and admire old Ben.” 
This rhyme scarcely deserves the praise of ‘‘ neat.” 
t “I remember a man,” he goes on, “ with the constitution of a porter, upon whose 
life very great odds were laid, but when the person was expected to die every week this 


man shot himself through the head, and the 
essa: 


knowing ones were taken in.” In these periodical] 
yists of the second class, as they may be called, there is a surprising gaiety, if not 


wit, which as yet has hardly been appreciated. 
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picture of domestic distress, workin 

up to a close that is almost too rea 
and harrowing. The art of the piece— 
as, indeed, would seem should be the 
art of every piece meant to reach the 
heart—lies in its mental action, its 
simple plot, and above all, in the 
quiet, everyday, almost household 
key in which it is set, the scene 
changing from a parlour to a street, 
and from a street to a parlour again. 
The whole someway seems to have a 
domestic unstagey air, and we might 
be oe on at a single passage in 
our neighbour's everyday life. It is 
said that this drama marks an era 
in the stage, and this was the first 
tragedy that departed from the con- 
ventional garb of blank verse ; it 
being assumed, on the authority of a 
tyrannical French tradition, that it 
was impossible to suffer or die, ex- 
cept to the stately measure of blank 
verse. It therefore has the same re- 
lation to the English stage that Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Ernani” has to the 
French—a play over which the ter- 
rific battle of the classic and romantic 
schools was fought. Garrick touched 
this play a good deal, and is said to 
have added a whole scene in the 
fourth act.* 

But now the manager was to be 
harassed with yet more serious 
troubles, Affairs at Covent Garden 
had been in sadturmoil. The mana- 
ger, who seems to have had a dash of 
craziness, hated his whole company, 
and the company had much the same 
feeling towards each other. Thetwo 
leading actresses, Woffington and 
Cibber, had a mutual contempt and 
jealousy, which they exhibited under 
the restraints of contemptuous looks 
and half speeches—a feeling the ma- 
nager enjoyed, who often growled at 
them, calling them his Sarah Mal- 
colm and his Catherine Hayes, two 
infamous women who had just been 
hanged. Quin was jealous of Barry, 
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and in this disorder the theatre was 
not prospering. Byt as Christmas 
came on the manager called his old 
spells to his aid, and a successful 
pantomime bid fair to make up for 
all shortcomings. This season saw 
the entry of a good actor upon 
Garrick’s boards. Foote.t who had 
quarrelled with the manager, now 
found it his interest to ask for an 
engagement, which was as cheer- 
fully accorded as it was asked; and 
in one of his brisk, lively lam- 
poon’s, “ The Author,” he “took off” 
with extraordinary success, an unfor- 
tunate Welsh gentleman.{ This vic- 
tim, who found the whole town 
laughing at him, applied for redress 
to the author and actor, with whom 
it being, as Davies says, a question 
of money, there was to be no room 
for humanity. He then came to 
Garrick, and though he mixed his 
complaints with some bluster, he was 
received with good nature, good sense, 
true sympathy, and pene a little 
pleasant humour, and was sent away 
comforted, with advice which was 
directly opens to Garrick’s own 
interests. That advice he followed, 
and with the best results. Garrick 


_told him that he was merely a sharer 


in the venture, that Foote and Lacy 
had_a voice in the matter. He bade 
him, therefore, apply to the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Chamberlain. Mr. 
Apreece even talked of challenging 
Foote, which only provonee a laugh 
from Garrick. ‘“ My dear sir,” he 
said, “he would shoot you through 
the guts before you had time to suck: 
two oysters off your wrist,” a pecu- 
liarity of the unfortunate Apreece’s. 
This gives us an idea of Foote’s coarse 
line of humour.§ 

Then, as an alternative, after this 
bit of nature, came a protracted bit 
of French declamation: Zara, mo- 
delled on Voltaire’s Zaire, which 
dragged through five long acts, 


* Davies gives the reason for this belief very naively, “for he expressed, during the 


time of action uncommon pleasure at the applause given to it.” 


There is nothing more 


agonizing in the whole round of the drama than the last scene as acted by Mr. and Mrs, 


C, Kean. 


+ True to their character in matter of dates, we find Murphy and Davies both astray 
as to Foote’s movements. One sends him to France in 1753; the other in 1754. 

t+ The Mr. Stacey of the Bedford before quoted remembered Mr. Apreece at ‘Moll 
King’s,” a low, but fashionable tavern in Covent Garden. He was a tall, gaunt, thin 
quilinen, 


always richly 


dressed. 
§ This is Lord Holland's account, told to Mr. Moore. Davies makes him challenge 
Lord Holland’s version is the more probable. 
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Garrick was “a most venerable and 
pathetic old man,” says Murphy, and 
we can see him, as he then appeared, 
with long white woolly hair, and a 
flowered dressing-gown : 

“Would you confide it to my 
trembling hands?” he asks of Mrs. 
Yates, whose dress is absolutely 
gorgeous. 

ever did actress appear so mag- 
nificently clad, glittering with a pro- 
fusion of laces, tags, a cloud of fur- 
belows, and a monster head-dress that 
seemed a perfect pyramid of jewels, 
hair, and decorations.* 

The extraordinary interest in thea- 
trical amusements at this season, had 
created a taste of systematic criticism, 
and the taste for criticism had estab- 
lished various little social tribunals, 
where those who could not obtain an 
opportunity in print, might freely dis- 
cuss the merits of plays and players. 
There were a number of taverns of 
various degrees about Covent Garden, 
where both actors and critics retired 
to drink and talk, but it was con- 
fessed that the Bedford, whose tone 
was modelled after that of Button’s 
in the Addison days, was the tribunal 
of most mark. It was every night 
crowded with “ men of parts,” polite 
scholars and wits. From every “ box” 
rose the sound of discussion, and the 
lively bon mot, and the student of 
character found here, as did Bonnell 
Thornton, an infinite variety in the 
crowd of scribblers, players, fiddlers, 
and gamblers, that made so large a 

art of its company. Conspicuous 
fore was Macklin, disputing loudly, 
coarsely, and when he was likely to 
be worsted, taking refuge in strong 

rsonality. Here, too, wasSir Francis 

elaval,atrue “blood,” who delighted 
in “stirring up” his theatrical master, 
Macklin, and here, too, was seen that 
wild and witty and drunken Doctor 
Barrowby, who, after a jovial life, 
died the death that sometimes attends 
on a jovial life. Foote’s rough jests 
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—and some of his best ones—found 
their birth here, and took flight from 
the Bedford’s all over the kingdom. 
There were three Houses in difierent 
quarters of the city, where a tone of 
criticism and debate was cultivated. 
Batson’s much affected by the doctors 
—and which presented an array of 
“sable suits and tremendous pe- 
rukes,” and the Chapter Coffee-house 
where the clergy resorted. There was 
the Robin Hood Society—a kind of 
debating club, but of poor pretension, 
and which was happily ridiculed by 
the periodical essayists. But the 
sedford took the lead, and from the 
Piazza at Covent Garden, its great 
kitchen fire might be seen blazing 
cheerfully, and invited the lounger 
from the theatre, with a seduction 
impossible to resist.f Here, too, was 
a little society of critics, who called 
themselves the Shakespeare Club, who 
affected to give laws on all things 
concerning the stage, and conspicuous 
among these law-givers was a Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, destined to have a con- 
siderable share in Garrick’s history.t 
He was an Irish gentleman of a 
cheerful character, who had been 
brought up in England at Moorfields, 
under the well-known Doctor Peter 
Whalley, with a great deal of the 
almost combative impetuosity of his 
countrymen. He was well accom- 
plished, and had the good sense and 
cleverness to be able to unite the 
— of a West-End man of 
ashion, with the more profitable one 
of a city merchant—and could find 
time to look after dramatic interests 
at the Bedford. He seems to have 
enjoyed the regard and esteem which 
the genial, clever Irishman has almost 
traditionally met with inLondon. He 
had travelled; wrote lively essays; was 
seen over a pint at the Deed without a 
Name, and was nicknamed the “ pale- 
faced orator.” He had taken part 
in the old theatrical riots, against 
Garrick, and was looked to as the 





* See the fine print in the British Museum. 


Half the battle in one of these new 


declamatory plays was the actresses’ dress ; and in all the agreements which were made 
with actresses, this question of allowance forso many dresses was always fiercely pressed 
and debated. This indeed was one of the redeeming points in the “‘ Tragedy Queen” 


parts—they gave a fine opening for magnificence. 
1 


¢ “Connoisseur.”—No. 11. 


, 
t The “ Bedford Arms” is linked to our own day by the recollections of a Mr. Stacey, 


who had been connected with it for more than fifty years, 


He remembered a shilling 


Whist Club, to which Goldsmith, Churchill, Hogarth, Feilding, and more, belonged. 
Stacey described the quarrel between Hogarth and Churchill: the latter “ a stupid look- 


ing man.” See Smith’s London. 
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champion of the rights of the audience 
in any theatrical dispute. Churchill’s 
dreadful picture of him had not yet 
been painted. His friend Murphy 
insists particularly on his “ elegant 
manners and accomplishments ;” but 
there has been a far severer view 
taken of him, not alone in that 
tremendous Churchill etching which 
indeed, as Mr. Forster has acutely 
said, is drawn with such art and 
mastery as to be above the narrow 
limitations of a particular individual 
or country, but applies to all time and 
countries ; but there is a common 
belief that he was a creature of 
infamous life, whose very vileness 
was his protection. Reading the two 
satires in which he was gibbeted, 
Churchill’s “ Rosciad” and Garrick’s 
“* Fribbleriad,” the feeling left on the 
mind is as of something odious, and 
unnatural almost—something neither 
male nor female, and that recalls 
Pope’s description of another odious 
7 thing ;” and yet it may be doubted 
if the whole has not been overdrawn, 
and that the vindictive animosity 
which turned even the theatre into 
a battle-ground, has made him its 
victim. After all he seems to have 
done little more than the gentleman 
who led the “ O. P. riots” many years 
later, and it may be questioned if 
the rebellious audience would have 
accepted as their champion, a man 
known to be so infamous. Murphy 
was his friend from boyhood ; and 
even Murphy’s resentment could 
hardly have made him take up the 
task of championing so odious a 
client. 

Better, because more impartial, 
testimony is that in the midst of 
its confusion, commotions, and deser- 
tions, he had been compelled to call 
in the degrading aid of a dancer 
on the “slack-wire.” This was a 
fatal sign of decay, and the manager 
of Drury Lane, in his new entertain- 
ment, allowed his Harlequin to in- 
troduce a sort of burlesque of the 
Covent Garden “ slack-wire dancer,” 
which caused great amusement. It 
was a sort of “ Feerie,” called “ Har- 
lequin Ranger.” The Covent Garden 
piece was a strange a of slack- 
wire, dancing animals, &c., and was 
called ‘The Fair.” There was a lion 
a bear,.a cat, a dog, a monkey, and 
an ostrich, all trained ; together with 
“a Pautter mare and the Ornuto 
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savage. 


This show was, indeed, a 
boards. 


Pe for those 

t was quite legitimate for Garrick 
to make this a subject of ridicule. 
Rich had already begun with him, 
and had parodied a popular son 
in Garrick’s piece, “ Sukey,” h 
burlesqued Garrick’s Procession in 
“Henry the Fourth,” and had even 
encouraged a professional mimic to 
“take off” Garrick’s peculiarities. 
There was no indecorum in Garrick’s 
harmless retaliation, which was, in- 
deed, in the cause of the public in- 
terest. 

It was an unlucky hour for the 
editor of the “Inspector,” the “ quack 
doctor” Hill, when he took up this 
topic seriously ; for he affected to be 
indignant at the liberty, talked of 
“poor Rich,” and actwall went so 
far as to hint to the bucks and bloods 
of the Temple to come and sack the 
theatre, and throw the sconces and 
benches upon the stage. This was 
the beginning of a paper “ riot,” con- 
temptible indeed in itself, but fur- 
nishing a most remarkable and cha- 
racteristic instance of the tone of 
society at the time, and of the in- 
terest the public took in all that con- 
cerned the players. As this little 
episode has not been hitherto de- 
scribed, so far, at least, as I am aware, 
I shall enter into it with some detail. 

One night, as Woodward, the Har- 
lequin, was being carried across the 
stage in a sedan chair, some dis- 
approbation was shown among the 
audience, and an apple was thrown, 
which broke the glass of the chair, 
Woodward at once leaped out, picked 
up the apple, and seeing a gentleman 
very excited in one of the side 
boxes, moved to him, and said very 
significantly, “I thank you, sir !” 
This gentleman proved to be Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, the merchant and man of 
fashion. Hence came an unseeml 
quarrel, and as a_ matter both 
parties rushed to take the public 
into confidence. Doctor Hill, in his 
“Tnspector,” gaye Fitzpatrick’s ver- 
sion that Woodward came up to the 
box and said, “I have noticed you 
and shall meet you again.” Wood- 
ward on this went to a magistrate, 
and took the unusual course of makin, 
an affidavit as to the words he h 
used, “Sir, I thank you!” Fitz- 

trick made a counter-affidavit be- 
ore another magistrate, and Wood- 

27 
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ward was corroborated by a prompter 
and an old woman. The whole was 
an unseemly wrangle, and should not 
have been tolerated by the town.* 
This imbroglio, absurd in all its 
phases, also becomes more important 
than a mere player’s squabble, since a 
name like that of “ Harry Feilding” 
had been drawn into it. He had at 
the beginning of the year started 
his new paper, the Covent Garden 
Journal, in which he made Nir 
Alexander Draweansir take the field 
against the whole “ Grub-street 
army,” and, with extraordinary per- 
sonality, describes this “ sitting down 
before the Bedford Coffee House,” 
which would have fraternized with 
them, but for being kept in awe “bya 
strange mixed monster,” said to have 
the appearance of a lion, by some, but 
by others “to have ears much longer 
than those of that generous beast.” 
Hill, in his“Inspector’ of the following 
Thursday, gave a malicious account of 
the acquaintance. That Feilding had 
said that “he held the present set of 
writers in the utmost contempt ;” and 
that he had proposed a sham enmity, 
in which both showed effort to abuse 
each other, which would amuse the 
public ; that he himself, having 
always had too great a respect for 
the public, had peremptorily declined 
such a proposal. In his next number 
Feilding replied in the same personal 
strain, to the effect that “a HILL 
was to be levelled in front of the Bed- 
ford, which proved to be merely ‘a 
little paltry pune Hix1, which had 
becn levelled long ago ;’” and that, as 
for which “His Lowness the Prince 
of Billingsgate, in the Grub-street 
army,” had stated, in reference to an 
agreement to pretend an enmity, 
what had occurred was really this : 
The doctor had called on him on some 
business of his own, and thus Feilding 
had warned him “with the utmost 
good humour, that I should attack 
is lion, and that he might, if he 
leased, in the same manner defend 
im.” From which there would be no 
great loss on “ either side ;” and, he 
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also added, “ that his lowness was not 
only among the meanest of those who 
ever drew pen, but was absolutely 
the vilest fellow that ever wore a 
head.” Without entering into the 
merits of this quarrel, it must be said 
that even Feilding’s own account 
seems to a certain degree to support 
Hill’s statement; and as regards dig- 
nity, the advantage seems to be with 
the night. Indeed that unhappy phy- 
sician appeared to have been the re- 
cognised butt of the time. Every one 
appeared to have fallen foul of him, 
and all licence of language in his re- 
gard to have been privileged. Yet the 
“wretch” that he has been handed 
down to us, seems more a fool than a 
knave, more pusillanimous than a 
brazen adventurer, and to have been 
stung into follies, and outrageous ab- 
surditiesby constant persecution of his 
toilsome drudgery, there can be no 
question. His labours are somethin 
astounding. He was a good classica 
scholar, and seems to have been re- 
ceived into good society.t And he 
seems to have endured the attacks 
made upon him with fair good temper. 
But yet more were to take part in the 
squabble. 

A young Irishman—an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Roscius and Lolio, 
had almost established a journal for 
the purpose of sounding the praises of 
his hero—had hardly published his 
first number when this as became 
of public interest. He had come up 
to London, according to the usual 
routine, with all needy~Scotch and 
Irish ; was in Alderman Ironside’s 
counting-house in the City—was seen 
often at the Bedford and George’s 
at Temple-bar, and had thus become 
acquainted with Foote, and many of 
the leading wits and critics. At the 
Bedford he had met Hill, and it was 
a fresh bit of ill-luck for the unhappy 
“Inspector” that his manner and style 
of writing should actually have sti- 
mulated the youth to found a paper 
to put him down. In his fifth num- 
ber he rushed at the doctor, describ- 
ing him as a man who had taken on 


* Boaden, in his odd language, says fhat “perjury, as a goad, was hanging between 
them ;” but the whole might have readily been matter of misconception ; or both 


speeches almost amounted to the same thing. 


Fitzpatrick, however, affected to be- 


lieve that Woodward had challenged him. The “ slack-wire” dancer went that month te 
Dublin, played at Smock-alley Theatre, and was received with extraordinary distinetion. 

t Mr. Jerningham used to tell a story of Dr. Hill’s asking all the corps diplomatique 
to dine with him, and his begging Mr. Jerningham to come and interpret for him. 
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himself “to prescribe fashions to the 
ladies, and wire wigs to the gentle- 
men ; intrigues to riches and taste to 
pretty fellows,” pestering the town 
with dissertations on fossils, minerals, 
and insects, “that never existed but 
in his own imaginations,” that then 
“emboldened by a kind of negative 
applause that of being endured.” He 
proceeded to greater lengths. Then 
come the usual verses :— 

Three great wise men in the same era born, 
Britannia’s happy island did adorn ; 

Henley in cure of souls displayed his skill, 
Rock shone in physic, in both John Hill: 
The course of nature could no further go, 
To make a third, he joined the former two, 


The Covent Garden journal gave a 
comic account of the whole proceed- 
ing, affecting to treat it as if it was 
an incident of real war, and using 
military terms; and still making use 
of it to gibbet the luckless Hill, 
speaks of him as the “enemy’s trum- 
peter” who was taken prisoner by 
Garrick’s forces ; for he was unable 
to make off, from having an empyema 
in his sideand many dangerous bruises 
in his breech. This jest the luckless 
“ Tnspector” had the folly to take aw 
grand serieux, and in his next paper 
indignantly explained that “ the hurt 
he received from Mr. Brown was in 
his side and not in his breech.” 

Woodward then rushed into print 
in a sixpenny pamphlet, with the 
motto, “I do rememberan'‘apothecary, 
in tattered weeds, culling of simples.” 
The doctor had said that a comedian 
was “the meanest of all characters,” 
and had thus exposed himself to a fatal 
retort, for Woodward discovered that 
the doctor had tried pantomime,com- 
edy, and tragedy, and failed in all. He 
had been Oroonoko, Captain Bland- 
ford, and Lothario; and Woodward 
added, that he might now be called 
“ Harlequin Hill.”* 
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Doctor Hill was at the same time 
carrying on another unseemly quarrel 
with “Kit Smart,” which contro- 
versy going on with Woodward’s, pro- 
duced the following amenities. Smart 
described the doctor as “an illiterate 
hireling,” who had published “a col- 
lection of grave falsehoods couched 
in Billingsgate.” This was succeeded 
by “an essay on the Rationality of 
Brutes, with a Comparison between 
Dr. Cadgill and Mango, the great 
monkey director of the animal per- 
formers at the Haymarket,” in which 
the doctor is roundly accused of slan- 
dering, “lying,” defaming, cheating, 
embezzling, and in the coarsest 
terms. Newberry, the bookseller, was 
somehow drawn in, and he had to ap- 
peal to the public on a question of 
credit. Then the “ Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine” has a rather shabby thrust at 
the doctor, consulting its old num- 
bers, and saying, “‘ we, too, remember 
an apothecary who was an humble 
candidate for a place in our magazine, 
and whose piece, after necessary cor- 
rections, was admitted. There were 
verses, of course. The whole was in 
deed an indecent Grub-street wrangle, 
“ dirty,” unworthy of notice by the 
public, who should have treated it 
with contempt. But it worked a whole 
commentary, on the wretehed petty 
squabbles of the “ scribblers and gar- 
reteers” of the times, who were — 
too delighted to be allowed to w 
their linen in public, and get spectators 
to stand by ;7 and no more miserable 
commentary on Grub-street life can 
be conceived than a little note of this 
Smart ,addressed to the Rey. Mr, 
Jackson, just before his death, and 
which may be found in one of the older 
“ Gentleman’s Magazines.” “ Being 
upon the recovery from a fit of illness, 
and having as to eat, I beg you 
to lend me two or three shillings.” 


~ He had played Lothario with “Dagger” Marr, a poor actor, and when Lothario 
said, “O Altamont, thy genius is the stronger!” the audience applauded iron- 


ically. 
Marr, who naturally did not relish it. 


This allusion nearly drew Woodward into a second quarrel with “ Dagger” 
There was near being a scandal in the Green- 


room; but “Mr. Woodward, with his usual politeness, made a very genteel apology.” 

¢ The features of this squabble are worthy of all study, and seem almost incredible, 
Thus Hill brought a weekly paper called “ The Impertinent,” which reached but to one 
tumber; and in his “ Inspector” of the next week treated it as if it was not his own. 


“T have in vain sent to Mr Bouquet for the second number. 


The public 


deserves applause of the highest kind for crushing a piece that so éruelly attacks Mr. 


Smart.” 


On this the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” steps in. 


“The man thus resents thé 


cruel treatment of Mr. Smart in ‘ The Inspector,’ and he who thus cruélly treated him it 


‘The Impertinent’ is the same. 


treated, induced him to join in the public censure, just as a@ detected 
to escape tn the crowd that Kitin.” 


pursued, cries out ‘Stop Thief,’ and hopes 


The contempt with which his attempt was 


when he 
27° 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE CHARADES. 


In the drawing-room they found a 
very great company assembled. Those 
who were to play had flitted off to get 
ready dresses, Wc. But those active 
organizers, well trained to offices, the 
Misses Fenton, had left the dinner 
table early to get properties and 
dresses, had worked promptly and 
efficiently, so that every one found in 
his or her room what was required, 
neatly folded up and ready. Now that 
business had asserted its claims, they 
showed all the virtues of steady in- 
dustry, forethought, and diligence. 
Every one was astonished, everything 
was provided, and even the sisters’ 
needles had been at work, sowing on 
frillings and furbelows. 

The barrister who practised at 
country houses had been found 
invaluable : and showed a profound 
acquaintance with at least this 
branch of The Bar. He showed him- 
self indefatigable, and had co-operat- 
ed with the Misses F enton, in a very 
hearty and skilful way. Atlast word 
was brought, very mysteriously, to 
Sir John, that all things were now 
ready, and the curtain about to rise, 
and there was a mysterious flutter 
round the room. It was now time to 
begin. Every one had gathered toge- 
ther, and an express coming from 
the stage to Sir John, announced 
that all was prepared. 

“Hah, indeed,” said Sir John, 
“very good, then ; I suppose we had 
better move on.’ 

He then told this news, and went 
round the roarny and the agricul- 
tural ladies and gentlemen gathered 
together, with a strange flutter and 
eagerness. They had but a dreamy 
idea of what manner of entertain- 
ment this might turn out to be. 

Sir John’s carpenters had indeed 
done wonders. They had taken 
much delight in the office ; and one, 
a “handy man,” rided himself 
specially upon the skill with which 
he had constructed a real curtain, 


that went up and down on true 
theatrical principles. All through the 
night this handy man kept his eyes 
upon his work, superintended its 
going up and down with delight, and 
at the close joined respectfully in the 
general felicitation on the success of 
the whole, saying that “there adn't 
been a single hitch,” meaning to refer 
to his curtain. 

Chairs had been set in front in 
rows ; chairs certainly a little irre- 
gular in symmetry ; for even the high- 
backed Cattermole chairs had been 
brought in out of the outer hall. 

Sir John Digby and Lady Hall, 
and the other distinguished Conser- 
vatives, sat in front. Behind, the 
servants, the steward, the more com- 
fortable of the labourers, and the 
keepers,crowded. CaptainPhillipsand 
another gentleman—a young fellow 
= into the army—was not present. 

ad surveyed all the company 
filing off, with unconcealed mistrust 
and dislike—then said to Lord John— 

“Tsay, you going with the rest, 
to see the children ¢” 

““Egad I am,” said Lord John, 
“T wouldn’t miss it. The women are 
going to dance and show off, my boy, 
and our sick friend’s wife too—poor 
devil. She may come out in tights on 
us, my lad, for all you or I know.” 

“O that’s the way, is it ?” said the 
other with more disgust. “Take care 
you're not roaring with that lumbago 
in the morning, at your age, you 
know. I was thinking of a quiet 
game with the balls, while they were 
at their foolery, and a snug cigar, 
with something warm, you know. 

“ All very good,” said Lord John, 
“but won’t do at present, you see. 
Eh ! I’ve travelled, my boy, and got 
up in the morning, and paid for my 
schooling, eh !” and Lord John fell into 
a series of oe contortions, 
“You follow me, eh 

“On my soul T don’ t,” said Captain 
Phillips, turning away. 
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He then caught the young gentle- 
man, whom he addressed with a sort 
of cold command. 

“T suppose you'll go and look on 
at their grown-up tumblers, eh! I 
am going to have a game, quietly, 
with a cigar. Don't be a fool, stay 
if you like.” 

He was in great awe of Captain 
Phillips, and his knowledge of the 
world ; and though dying to see the 
“show,” yet wished to show that he 
was not quite ignorant of the world. 
He remained, played, was treated 
injuriously by his companion, who 
was free and sarcastic on him, and 
when he had no further occasion for 
his services, after the game was done, 
sat down to enjoy his cigar, and de- 
clined to fatigue himself talking to 
“a young cur” of that sort, as he after- 
wards happily described him. 

At the extemporized stage it was 
wonderful how much had been “ got 
up” in the time. The young barrister 
who was “in such business at 
country houses,’ had done a great 
deal, and had taken great burden on 
himself. A bell was heard to ring 
behind, the curtain was drawn aside, 
and he came out in front to speak a 
Proiogue. 

“Such a clever thing,” every one 
said afterwards, and, would you be- 
lieve it, he just sat at a side-table, 
and knocked it off in about ten 
minutes. It would have made you 
die with laughter—people said later, 
telling the story to their friends, and 
all impromptu, you know—not a line 
of it thought of before three o’clock, 
and then he just sat down at a side- 
table and knocked it off. And yet, if 
the truth must be told, it was not 
such a feat in our barrister—if we 
consider that he took about with him 
on his “ circuit” at country houses, a 
sort of “common form,” for these 
sort of things, just as other lawyers 
take about “Davidson’s Precedents,” 
anda very little adaptation made it fit 
all occasions excellently. He began 
with a start of surprise, which threw 
everybody into convulsions of laughter. 


“Lord what a crowd! 
alarmed, 

Inclined to run back—yet no—I'm charmed! 

Such grace, such beauty, must all fears 
dispel ; 

Remove all doubt, and makes me feel—quite 
well!” 


I'm really quite 
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(These last words spoken with in- 
finite roguishness). 
“But what’s the play to-night? Ah, prithee 
tell! 


Tell, then, you ask—Not surely William 
Tell!” 


(A roar of laughter, which obliges 
the humorist to stop ; but he is all 
the while looking on with good- 
humored toleration. He goes on, 
when order is restored, in the same 
pleasantly and animated way). 


“But what’s the sport?—a farce—a co- 
medy ? 
A sol—emn tra—ge—dy ? 


(Here the mock-heroic tone of the 
speaker caused fresh amusement).” 


“ Once more do try! 

Some like a speech—some like the charming 
Bards; 

Some like hard chairs, and others like chair- 
hards,” 


There was a moment’s hesitation : 
the speaker paused with a look of 
intense amusement ; but he knew it 
would come, as he told them behind 
the curtain. “I let ’em take their 
time, and they got it at last.” 

So they did, for some one said in a 
delighted whisper, “Charade! don’t 
you see?’ and the burst of compre- 
hension spread like an Atlantic wave 
over the room. It had to be ex- 
plained, however, laboriously to the 
country gentlemen. 

“ Uncommonly good, that you 
know ; a very clever young fellow 
from circuit, and said one of the best 
things I ever heard—the difference 
between a hard chair and char-ade. 
Real wit, sir.” 

These lines had strictly followed 
the Common Form, and had been deli- 
vered to many Tories in many country 
houses. But presently came a little 
change—a slight variation of which 
might still be considered a common 
form :— 

“Who are your actors? fairly will you ask, 

With whom you now attempt your ar- 
duous task ; 

Ah, ladies fair, behind this curtain guess, 

We really have embarras de Richesses. 

And one great aid we surely must have 
leant on, 

Those fascinating stars, the Misses Fenton, 

(A roar.) 
Nor must I pass her by, the fair Lepell, 
Whom we may fairly call—a railway belle.” 





Another rear, and most natural 
one. For every one had been talking 
of the accident, and had heard of the 
hap y escape of the lady. 

*Uncommonly good that,” the 
country gentlemen said. “ You heard, 
didn’t you, the bell of the railway 
station? A clever young fellow as 
ever I met.” 


“80 with the rest: and say what must 
that man be, 

Who would not be content with—skilful 
Canby. 

But, oh, our bliss would be complete 
from stem to stern, 

Could we bring here that charming stream, 
Severne !” 


And the knowing fellow looked 
piety among the audience for the 

y alluded to. The house “came 
down.” He then concluded with 
these two happy lines :— 


“ And burnt to ashes may my horse-hair 


wig be, 

All luck attend our brave old host of 

Digby!” 

This was touching the true chord. 
Every one understood, and some- 
thing like a cheer arose for the sen- 
timent. Sir John was pleased. “ He 
has great talents,” he said to his 
neighbour ; “shouldn’t be surprised if 
he were a judge one of these days. 
His great uncle, ma’am, was a baron 
ofthe Court of Exchequer, and though 
as great a Tory as ever stepped, the 
Whigs had to put him in. The 
ey couldn’t get a detent fel- 
ow out of their own gang. A ver 
fair young fellow indeed, and wit 
good principles.” 

Hush! The curtain is going up. 
Loud applause, and richly deserved 
——for here is a room, a regular room, 
with a bar in the centre, contrived 
cleverly by two Indian folding screens, 
and with a barmaid in the bar, look- 
ing out as if through a window (of 
the barmaid in a moment), and a 
porter machine, with handles for 
‘pulling,” glasses, bottles, everything 
complete ; and a sign, painted cleverly 
on a bit of old newspaper, 


THE 
DIGBY ARMS. , 


This one touch—due to Miss Fen- 
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ton, it must be said—made the whole 
world there akin. Every one knew 
that hostelry, and this counterfeit 
presentiment seemed to embody the 
relations of employer and employed— 
a kind landlord, good and faithful 
tenants. Every one as they ap- 
plauded, were affected, except of 
course Lord John, who said, “ Egad, 
I never saw a Sign inside a Public 
before.” But the barmaid’s cap, rib- 
bons, apron, everything charming. 
Separate applause for Nliss Canby, 
the younger, as she came out of her 
bar. Perfectly at home, never at.a 
loss for a word, she tossed her head, 
and told her little story. 

Barmaid.—*‘ Lord, I am sure the 
Digby Arms never was so full before. 
Folks will come during the race-week, 
and fuss a body so, one loses one’s little 
wits quite. Lord,a deary me, what am 
I to do, and where am I to put the 
folks? Here’s a letter from Lord 
Timbertoes, two rooms. Lady Snuffle 
Buffle (this comic name was coined, 
invented, and patented by the clever 
young barrister—‘ only think, just as 
we were going on’), Mr. and Mrs. 
Manjack, two rooms—and here, I 
declare, yes, a note from Sir John, 
wanting two himself. Bless his dear 
’art,” added the charming barmaid, 
kissing the letter, and simulating a 
Cockney accent, “the ’ole set shall 

ack out, every one on’em, bag and 
aggage, afore I’d bring myself to 
disappoint that dear good Sir John 
Digby.” 
eed we say that the performance 
had to be suspended, to give an 
opening for the burst of applause at 
this happy allusion, which went home 
to the hearts of all present. The 
tenants at the distance, who under- 
stood the Sign-board and the Bar, 
thoroughly, thundered an agricultural 
applause with a “the’er the be t’ould 
Sir John! Hooray!” No real live 
barmaid, it was pronounced, could do 
the thing better; and above all, no 
one enjoying the young lady’s in- 
timacy in domestic life, could Cn 
that she had this gay vein unde- 
veloped beneath. 

But what was this to the next inci- 
dent, when the lively barrister, with a 
real apron on, and an old blue jacket, 
which he had actually gone down to 
the town to borrow, for “ Realism ” 
is the soul of these things, and a 
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enuine strap of pewter pots on his 
fock, came pattering in with the brisk 
walk of a waiter, and with a smart 
“Coming ! coming, sir !"—proceeded to 
draw the beer—vea/ beer, mind you— 
and contrived to get a good “head” 
on the pewter pot, which he held 
with infinite dexterity, and without 
spilling a drop. 

Barmaid.—* Well, William, any 
signs of the company? Lawk ! how 
T’am worrited.” 

William (wiping his forehead with 
the corner of his apron, which pro- 
duces a roar).—“ Yes, indeed, marm. 
I never gets no rest now at all. Have 
to sleep, marm, in the tap. (oar 
again). Hope, marm, Sir John be 
coming? A _ kindly, civil-spoken 
gentleman, marm. That I do hopes 
marm, they’ll make a nobleman of 
one of these days, and no man de- 
serves it better.” —(F'resh applause.) 

Then the bells begin to ring, and 
all behind to stamp and shout, a 
token of carriages and company arriv- 
ing; and really words could not 
describe the capital picture of ludi- 
crous confusion into which the two 
servants were thrown. They went 
backwards and forwards, flying to 
this side and that, running to the 
right and to the left; rushing up 
against each other, answering with a 
sortof competition, “ Here, sir!’ “ Yes, 
marm !” until after ten minutes or 
so, when the barmaid was leanin 
faint and exhausted, with her han 
on her waist against the wall, and the 
waiter, in his hurry, had purposely 
tripped, and tumbled down fiat, 
human nature could not resigt any 
longer, and the house rose at them. 
“ Talk of Liston and Munden,” said 
an old country gentleman, with his 

olden glasses in his hands, “I saw 
em, and I assure you that young 
fellow is very much in their way— 
uncommon good.” Lord John was 
growling. He was getting thirsty, 
perhaps. “That's fine acting, isn't 
it,” he said ; “uncommon fine selfish- 
ness, too. They won’t give any one 
else a chance. We'll be all night 
here at this rate. What a witty cub 
that is. Dam ’em, do they mean to 
get on to-night ?” 

Then came in the guests, a motley 
crewd, made up in the most comic 
dresses, old hats, capes, Vreepes, 
huge mufflers, carrying white band- 
boxes and paper parcels, and old 
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nurse-tenders, umbrellas, in short 
dressed, exactly as we see the travel- 
lers on the railway any day of our lives. 
All these were yociferating, speak- 
ing together, complaining, shouting, 
expostulating, and making a most 
amusing Babel of sounds. Several 
of this class were naturally inclined 
to distinguish themselves a little 
and get a small share of the favour of 
the audience—a not unreasonable 
claim ; but such was the enthusiasm, 
the perfect identification of them- 
selves with their parts that possessed 
both waiter and barmaid, that they 
really unconsciously absorbed all the 
dialogue of the littlepiece. This bore 
a little hard on one gentleman, who 
had been at great pains to get himself 
up as a travelling old gentleman 
with the invariable broad brimmed 
Quaker’s hat and coachman cloak, and 
large stick and spectacles, and who 
had indeed prepared some capital 
a 

“Tt was an infernal shame,” he 
said afterwards ; “that greedy beast 
thinks nobody has a tongue but 
himself. Gabble, gabble. Infernal, 
so it is. Calling this sort of thing 
charades. Pooh.” 

At the proper point the “ handy” 
let down the curtain, which descended 
beautifully and without a hitch. The 
point now was to guess what was it. 

*Bar,eh? The lawyer, you know. 
‘Brought up to the bar.’ Ha, ha! 
Very good !—uncommon good! Papa, 
papa! do you know what Mr. Sweet- 
man says!’ Mr. Sweetman was the 
new curate, sly and shy, and demure, 
and always saying “ good things” in 
his own sly and shy way ; Papa was 
the one who had seen Liston and 
Munden—* Mr. Sweetman says that 
it is ‘ Brought to the Bar.’ ” 

“ Brought up,” said Mr. Sweetman 
aes 
“ My God!” said Lord John, stand- 
ing up and stretching himself before 
the whole company, “to think that 
we are all grown up here, and sup- 
posed to be sensible men and women ! 
—which we are, my dear young crea- 
ture, of course.’ 

“T know you have guessed it, Lord 
John,” said the dear young woman, 
7 I a mre of it.” 

‘Why, must we guess, too?” said 
he. “They want to put that on us, 
do wa’ a charade, is it? To be 
sure. Don’t yousee? Hotel, hotel— 
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inn—there, there, that’s it ; that’s 
the regular word. Bless you, my dear, 
these creatures have their regular 
stock-in-trade and fixtures, and some- 
thing or other. The next word will 
be mate, or something of that sort. 
My goodness! talk of the nineteenth 
century, and here we are, tumbling 
like children in a nursery !” 

Lord John was now getting very 
dry indeed about the throat, and in 
a few moments had “slipped out 
quietly” towards the housekeeper’s 
room. He used to take Mrs. Horn- 
castle under the chin sometimes, in 
that amazingly free way of his, which 
is ed over in Lord Johns, and 
told her she put him in mind of a 
devilish fine creature at Mr. Roche’s 
ten years ago. “ And let me tell you, 
my dear creature, I was the man in 
the place she cared least for—of course 
I was. Treated me like a dog—eh ? 
Of course she did. My dear child, 

uick with that brown gruel of yours ; 
*m scalding down the red lane here. 
Ah! that’s soft and sugary.” 

Though he was away a long time, 
the curtain had not risen when he 
came back. ‘ Always the way,” said 
Lord John. “Bet you sovereign they 
are smirking together at this moment, 
hobnobbing over their drink. ‘ Oh, 
you were capital.’ And the other 
one tells Aim, ‘And you were s0 
funny—never heard anything better! 
And how the audience laughed.’ 
‘It’s going capitally.’ That’s the 
word—‘ going capitally.’ This is 
absurd, waiting in thisway! I'll just 

‘o and speak to the baronet.” And 

e actually did ; and in a moment a 
m e arrived behind the scenes 
from Sir John, hoping that they were 
ready. 

Lord John’s penetration was won- 
derful, for they were actually, as he 
described, telling each other that it 
was “Going Capitally.” But they were 
ready now, and the curtain rose slow- 
ly, and showed a study—a little 
iaened, but laid out with taste. 


The room of a virtuoso.: books, draw- 
ings, a picture on an easel, crimson 


draperies, and a small femalestatue out 
of thegallery,atoneside. Alamp was 
burning, and Severne, in a black yel- 
vet robe, with a very low collar, And 
looking specially handsome, was sit- 
ting, his hand to his forehead, reading 
and studying. The courtesy that 
could grudge this good-looking appa- 
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rition the cheap tribute of a round of 
applause, must have been of a poor 
sort. Something in the management 
of the lights gave a rich hue to the 
whole, and made it seem like a picture. 

“Egad that’s not so bad,” said 
Lord John to his neighhour, “ there’s 
a touch of the what d’ye may call it 
in that ;’ who or what he alluded to 
the neighbour did not know, but it is 
likely that he meant something artistic. 

Presently Severne rose, and began 
in a dreamy way to talk of some- 
thing that was past. Then the clock 
was heard to strike. 

Severne.—“ Midnight ! one more 
day gone with the rest, yet the end 
seems as far away as ever; yet it 
must be coming. O how I long for 
the peaceful quiet of the grave ! sweet, 
happy, long expected hour, when I 
shall rejoin Aer, that dear innocent— 
the darling long lost Lenore—she 
whom I so cruelly betrayed.” Then 
he began softly and melodiously the 
well-known monody :— 


“Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
pondered weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore. 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at 
my chamber door. 

‘Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘ tapping at 
my chamber door, 

Only this and nothing more.’ 

Ah! distinctly I remember, it was in the 

bleak December,” &c. 


We all know that surprising lament ; 
and at times, for a chosen few, Severne 
was fond of declaiming it with a 
most mournful cadence and surprising 
pathosand melody. The rustics high 
and low were impressed by it, and 
used to stretch their necks to make 
out that raven which they were sure 
was over the bust of Pallas. Indeed 
the barrister was even eager that 
some concrete realization of this part 
of the poem should be carried out. 
“The thing won't be worth tup- 
pence, Severne,” he said ; “just clap a 
stuffed bird up there and give him a 
o of paint, and you'll see if that 
coun’ touch ’em up ; and I tell you 
what, my boy, we might have a black 
thread. to his wings and not a soul 
*ud see it, and we could make er flap 
at the proper points. See : 
* And the Raven said— 
* Never more.’ 
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Thus flap! flap! My goodness. 
They'd rise at you!” But Severne 
could not enter into this brilliant 
picture. 

“They'd only laugh,” he said; “it 
would turn it into a burlesque. No, 
no, leave it to me and Mrs. Lepell; 
you concentrate yourself on the busi- 
ness of the piece.” 


He went on: “What is there for 
me now? What remains but misery 
and agony, and an end too long de- 
lay ed? . When will it come ‘—when 
will she come ?” 

Suddenly was heard soft and ra- 
vishing strains of celestial music—in 
fact, a very costly harmonium 
touched by the fingers of one of the 
Miss Fentons. They had sent up, in 
a hurried manner, to Mr. Sweetman 
for a “ book of the anthems, dear 
Mr. Sweetman.” (That clergyman, 
from the spasmodic and agitated 
spirit that governs all theatrical 
manners, thought it was a concern of 
life and death, and that he was sum- 
moned to attend a sick-bed.) And 
then, before the music had died away, 
appeared a vision—in a snowy dress— 
with long hair down on her shoulders, 
a gold fillet on her forehead, and her 
arms stretched out, with a smile of 
most bewitching and forgiving invi- 
tation. . The rustics—gentle and 
simple—remarked a sort of haziness, 
almost spiritual, about this despairing 
vision—a softness, and at the same 
time a brilliancy—a mistiness of out- 
line which seemed supernatural, and 
was certainly wanting in the ruder 
vision that had appeared before. 
They did not know that gauze had 
been cunningly stretched between 
them and the figures—which, it isno- 
torious, has a surprisingeffect. Down 
sank the student slowly on his knees. 
The soft music rose and fell, the soft 
smile—was it of forgiveness or hap- 
piness’—played on that face, the 
arms wound in graceful attitudes 
—whispers went round, “ Who ! 
who?” 


“ Mrs. Lepell; don’t you know?” 
“Fine creature—theaccident;” and 
then from Lord John, “Egad—she 


does it uncommon well. She knows 
how to work those arms of hers. 
Egad, ma’am, the stiff creatures of 
this town may take a lesson.” 

The student had risen and sunk 
on one knee before this apparition. 
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“Who are you,” he said, “that comes 
to disturb this miserable solitude ? 
Leave me—leave me to my own 


‘troubles. Neither light nor comfort 


suit with this dreary heart. Leave 
me—I implore leave me to darkness 
and misery ; or if you be an angel 
that brings blessings, send me at least 
a quick deliverance, and hurry on the 
end that I sigh for.” 

[Applause—imusic rises and falls 
dismally, being, in fact, the famous 
tremolo ritournelle to which the two 
unhappy Corsican gentlemen used to 
see each other. | 

The vision shook its head. 
she said, sadly, “what you say is 
folly. Ah, why waste precious hours 
in misery? I have come to tell you 
it is the worst and most unacceptable 
homage you could pay to her whom 
you have lost. You are longing to 
meet her again. Ah, you know not 
what a waste of this morbid affection 
there is in the world. It would fill 
the ocean, while she, perhaps at this 
moment—the lost Lenore—may be 
tripping through the ball-room of the 
Elysian-fields, sitting in a corner 
half way up the stairs, with a hand- 
somer spectre, carrying on a shadowy 
flirtation. Do you know, foolish 
man, that living or dead women are 
the same? They must live and 
breathe and flirt, or die; and all the 
lost Lenores in the world, whom 
foolish men are frantically bewailing, 
are at this consoling themselves in 
London or in Paris, in the parks or 
in the ball, or, perhaps, even in a 
railway carriage hurrying here— 
admiration is always welcome—al- 
ways.” 

And the vision stopped short with 
a sinile, half encouraging half. sati- 
rical. ‘There was loud applause, 
though we are bound to.say it was 
not understood by the rustics. 

Lord John was seen clapping his 
hands with enthusiasm: “ Bravo! 
capital! well put, Mrs. L. That’s 
one, two, for him—I didn’t think 
she could be so smart. Don’t you 
see she is touching up our oung 
friend’s vanity off the stage? That's 
a girl he’s after ! ! Egad, and I think 
he feels it too.” 

The lover was indeed looking at 
his visiter,}a little perplexed. He 
went on: 

Severne.—“ 1 thought you were a 
messenger from heaven, with comfort 


“ No,” 
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and divine consolation; but your 
eomfort is of the world—worldly. It 
is tinged with a cold, unkind philo- 
sophy, which I do not care for and 
is, besides, what the cruel world call 
uncharitable. I have faith, and that 
is all I want.” 

Mrs. Lepell.—*So had Don Quixote ; 
he did wonders with his windmills. 
How you are to be envied, seeing 
angels everywhere, as you walk along, 
creatures bathed in golden light, 
models of perfection, while the prosy 
men and women about you only see— 
men and women. Oh!” added the 
vision, in a feigned rapture, “how 
charming is a child-like unsophisti- 
eation ; how delightful a perpetual 
infancy, that is all its life just eight 
years old, and sitting in the front 
row, looking on at a gorgeous Christ- 
mas pantomime !” 

Even the rustics understood this, 
and laughed ; Lord John was in an 
eestacy. 

“Lord have mercy, you saw that, 
she’s given it to him, back and front, 
up and down, knocking the wind out 
of him ; my dear ma’am, our young 
friend wants a lesson.”’ 

It was the clergyman’s wife, and 
who was to send Captain Phillips the 
eream. 

* Tt is very clever,” she said. “He 
has treated her badly in her life-time, 
and”’— she stopped, a little doubt- 
ful. 

“Who, ma’am ?” said Lord John. 

“The lost Lenore.” 

“The lost Foundling, ma’am,” said 
Lord John, contemptuously. “ Pish ! 
There, ma'am, look; I declare he 
doesn’t know what to say.” Severne 
had risen. 

“Tf I was to choose,” he said, “I 
would sooner be a child all my life, 
taking the pantomime for real angels 
and real gold and silver, than be one 
of the cold sect of philosophers to 
which you, fair spectre, belong. It 
is easy to laugh at everything, and 
I congratulate you, a happy spirit on 
these fortunate gifts. You will flit 
over the earth, from city to city, from 
street to street, from house to house. 
A happy life is before you ; you can 
visit a Loaded moody, foolish suf- 


ferers like me, boys of thirty, and 
sitting at their first pantomime, and be- 
lieving everything. Your mission may 
be to console them, by teaching them 
to feel the scenes, and show them 
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that the gilding on the gingerbread 
is only tinsel. You will succeed of 
course with some. ButI do not envy 
you your mission, lovely and incompa- 
rable spirit.” 

Mrs. Lepell (assuming a wonderful 
expression of wounded sorrow, and 
drooping her head).—‘“ Ah! this is 
the way, always the way. Poor me, 
with the best intentions in the world! 
I came from Paradise to console” — 

Severne (scornfully).—“ From Pa- 
vadise ?” 

Mrs. Lepell (bending low).—* Poor 
me! again. Thanks for the charmin 
compliment. Well, I must go back 
to one or other of the two places—I 
to my me of abode, you to think 
over the Lost Lenore. She comes 
not—may never come. Better, cer- 
tainly, she did not, if she has been 
filling up her hours of sorrow with 
the miserable distractions of society 
and flirtation’—(the spectre now 
assuming a very scoffing tone)—“I 
leave you the dear little boy, in his 
front row, in his jacket and frill, 
looking on at his pantomime. Sweet 
innocence—how charming, how de- 
lightful a picture—what a pastoral 
life—going to college-—elected a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and going into 
society, and all the time a little boy. 
Adieu, adieu! Will it not have its 
sugarstick, or will it tell its papa of 
the naughty unfeeling spectre that 
came to trouble him and make it cry, 
perhaps. Dry its eyes. It is, it is 
all reai gold and silver. It is indeed. 
Adieu !”—and with a scornful laugh 
the strange vision disappeared. 

“By the Lord,” said Lord Jobn, 
almost aloud, “how she gave it to 
him—turned him inside out. Did 
you ever hear such a scolding?” But 
to say the truth, the company were 
poms to know what it all meant. 

t was uncommon clever, you know, 
but what was all that about the boy 
at a pantomime—a very smart crea- 
ture !—and she made him out rather 
a poor figure, you know.” 

Sir John was greatly pleased, and 
understood it fairly. “You see, 
ma’am, she’s a very clever creature, 
and Harry and she are always at it. 
A little sparring, and I declare I think 
she sent Aim to the wall, ma’am. As 
clever and deeply read a woman as 
you'd pick out. She’s now at work 
ma’am, on a fine book, good solid 
reading, Bishop Digby—my ancestor's 
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short way with the Dissenters—I’m 
dying to hear her on it. I expect 
she'll talk like a bishop.” 

Mrs. Severne, the charming mother, 
looked disturbed and annoyed. She 
did not seem to enjoy it, like Sir John, 
and indeed it must be said that 
there was an indistinct impression 
abroad that, in Sir John’s phrase, our 
friend there had “cut a rather shy 
figure, you know.” 

And while they were getting ready 
for the third piece, it was thus freely 
criticised. 

Lady Hall, though, had seen some 
life in town, and took a kind of sur- 
prised and amused tone, which, it 
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may be added, is a dangerous weapon 
if skilfully used. 

“Really,” she said, “it is quite 
surprising, a person to be so much at 
home before such a crowd. J should 
faint. It is so wnusual you know to 
meet it. You can’t get people to 
come forward in that way.” 

“Oh, she’s very clever,” said Sir 
John, in profound admiration, “knows 
the world well.” 

“So I should say,” the lady an- 
swered with a smile, “it’s a great 
treat. I never saw such a thing be- 
fore, and so severe, and ready with 
her sharp things. I must take care 
not to quarrel with her.” 


THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF ENGLISH MONACHISM. 


From DuNsTAN TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST.# 


WE have hitherto contemplated the 
monastic system in its infancy or 
period of development, we now ad- 
vance to the contemplation of it at 
that point in its career when it first 
became conscious of its power, and 
exerted that power to bring about the 
accomplishment of priestly domina- 
tion. In doing this we must bear 
in mind the distinction which existed 
between the Church as regards the 
clergy who administered to the 
people—that is, the secular clergy, 
and the monks who were called the 
regular clergy: they were two dis- 
tinct bodies,: following a different 
mode of life, and having very little 
incommon. The monk, shut up in 
his monastery, looked upon the 
Church as a great institution, whose 
power in the world should be domi- 
nant. The parish priest, mingling 
with the people, conversant with 
their wants and their sufferings, re- 
garded the Church more as the re- 
presentative of the Almighty in the 
world, to be kept above all worldly 
contact or contention, and to be only 
theinstrument of instruction, charity, 


and salvation to the people amongst 
whom it stood. Consequently, we 
find that whilst the secular priest 
lived amongst his fellows in the same 
way, married and reared children, 
shared their troubles and felt their 
wants, the monk, sworn to celibaey, 
bound to the world by no tie, thought 
only of the consolidation and glorifi- 
cation of the Church as a mighty 
—_ The natural tie of parentage 

ound the priest to humanity, but 


the vow of celibacy alienated the 
monk from the great family of man- 


kind and made him the abject slave 
of his order. At this point it will 
be necessary, that we may the more 
easily appreciate the gradual change 
which came over the Church after 
the amalgamation of the two—the 
British and the Roman—to have a 
clear idea of what the early British 
Church taught. Its amalgamation 
with the Augustinian did not take 
place until the F se 649, when the 
appointment of Theodore, a foreigner, 
to the Archbishoprie of Canterbury, 
removing all cause of jealousy, a 
public reconciliation was effected ; the 


* Authorities :—Anglia Sacra Eadmeri Vita St. Duns., and Osberni Vita St. Dung. ; 
Acta Sanc.; 19 Maii tom, iv. Guliel. Malms. Hist. Glast.; Dugdale’s Monasticen 
(Stevens’ 2 additional vols.) ; Saxon Chron. (Ingram) ; Gale's XV. Scriptores; Cottonian 
MSS., Cleopatra, B. 13, D. 4, and Claudius, B. 6; Harleian MSS. 258: Fuller's 
Church History; Eadmeri Epis.’ ad Glast. de corp St. Duns. Anglia Sac., vol. ii. ; 
Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord., Ben., vol. v.; Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
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twoChurches were blended, and from 
that time the ancient British Church, 
as a separate establishment, ceased 
to exist, submitted itself to Romish 
discipline, and became permeated 
with Romish doctrines, so that al- 
though it is not true that the Augus- 
tinian mission first planted Chris- 
tianity in England, yet we are com- 
pelled to admit this truth, that it 
first planted the Pope in England, 
and through that channel there came, 
gradually but with inevitable cer- 
tainty, both the then incipient doc- 
trine of Papal supremacy, and the 
interpolations which were gradually 
made into Christianity by Papal 
authority. We propose, at this point, 
just to sum up briefly the teaching 
of that old Church before its amal- 
gamation ; and then to review the 
relations in which the Church stood 
as regards Rome, and the general 
aspect of atfairs which preceded the 
advent of Dunstan. 

We glean from the writings of 
Gildas that both the doctrines and 
the ritual of the ancient British 
Church were of the simplest charac- 
ter. They taught the oneness of the 
Godhead; the Trinity, the divine and 
human nature of Christ, redemption 
through His death; and the eternity 
of future rewards and punishments. 
They regarded the Lord’s Supper as 
a symbol, not a miracle ; they took 
the bread and wine as our Lord com- 
manded it should be taken, “in re- 
membrance of” Him, and they did 
not refuse the wine to the laity. Their 
hierarchy consisted of bishops and 
priests, with otherministers, and that 
a particular service was employed at 
their ordination. There were also 
monasteries with monks living in 
them sworn to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience to their abbot. That 
churches were built in honour of 
martyrs ; that each church had many 
altars; and the service which was 
performed in the Latin tongue, was 
chanted by the priests. Disputes 
were finally settled by provincial 
synods, held twice a year, beyond 
whom, on mattersof discipline, there 
was no appeal. So that we see the 
doctrines of this Old Church were 
characterized by a true Apostolic 
simplicity, and as an institution it was 
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free and unfettered. After the amal- 
gamation with the Church of Romish 
planting, its independence was lost, 
and it became subject, both as regards 
its doctrines and its ritual, to Roman 
influences—we say influences, because 
Roman authority was not established 
in the country for some centuries 
after—its operations upon what may 
be called the Saxon Church, that is, 
the amalgamation of the ancient 
British and Augustinian Churches 
partook only of the character of in- 
tiuences, which, however, accom- 
plished in that gentler manner a great 
deal, and paved the way for the exer- 
tion of authority ; but on many oc- 
casions before the tenth century, 
when the slightest effort was made 
by the Romish element to bring the 
Saxon Church under Papal dominion, 
it was at once denounced as an upncon- 
stitutional thing, and resisted with 
determination. In the year 680 
Wilfrid,* Bishop of Northumbria, 
was deposed from his see by Arch- 
bishop Theodore, upon which he went 
to Rome, appealed to the Pope in 
person, and received the Papal de- 
cision in his favour. Upon his return, 
armed with this authority, he ex- 
pected to be reinstated, but the whole 
Church and court were aroused, they 
looked upon the appeal asa violation 
of law, and upon the Pope’s decision 
as a national insult. The King Egfrid 
at once convened a council, composed 
both of nobles and clergy, which fully 
showed the vital importance attached 
to the point, and by that council the 
interference of the Pope was ignored 
and Wilfrid condemned to nine 
months’ imprisonment. His see, in 
spite of all opposition, was then di- 
vided into two dioceses, and given to 
others. But although boldly and 
successfully resisted in the seventh 
century, Papal supremacy was gra- 
dually and cautiously insinuating its 
way into the constitutions of national 
Churches, and events were all con- 
spiring to crown its efforts with suc- 
cess. What happened in England 
had taken place also in Italy and in 
France. Christianity, as we have 
seen, was established in Rome upon 
the ruins of a fallen empire, from 
which it neither did nor could inherit 
anything ; it therefore stood before 
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mankind what it was—a thing not 
of the world, but a power from 
heaven—a spiritual power—poor and 
humble as He whose cross was its 
emblem. But as time rolled on, and 
the great ones of the earth began to 
yield to its influence, they laid their 
treasures at the feet of the priest, and 
poured their wealth out at the steps 
of the altar. The monarchs of the 
Carlovingian and the Saxon dynasties 
in France and England were distin- 
guished by their devotion to the 
Church and that devotion was sub- 
stantially manifested by grants of 
land, by gifts of money, and what 
recoiled upon them at last, by grants of 
exemption from liabilities. A territo- 
rial dominion only was wanting to the 
Pope to place him on a footing of 
temporal equality with the sovereigns 
of Europe, and an event transpired 
in the year 724 which brought the 
cession of this dominion about, and 
may be looked upon as the foundation 
of that bugbear of modern times— 
the temporal power of the Pope. 
The worship of images as a relict of 
ancient idolatry, had lingered in the 
new Church, and given rise to a fierce 
controversy between the Eastern and 
Western Establishments. Leo, the 
Emperor of the East, therefore, in 
the year 724, proscribed this worship 
by an imperial decree, which was 
carried out with great violence and 

ersecution. The jealousy of the 

ontiff was excited, and the Roman 
people expelled the representative of 
the Emperor from the city, formed 
themselves into a republic in the year 
730, of which Gregory II. the then 
Pope, was the recognised head, with 
power over its territory, which consti- 
tuted what was called the Duchy of 
Rome. The King of the Lombards 
next fell upon the Exarch in Ravenna, 
made himself master of the Exarchate 
territory, and demanded submission 
from the Romans as his proper de- 
pendencies. Stephen III., who was 
then Pope, solicited the aid of Pepin 
le Bref, and for that purpose even 
went to France in person in the year 
754. The price exacted by this 
monarch was the confirmation of his 
crown to his family ; his coronation 
by the Pope at St. Denis, the corona- 
tion of his two sons, and the binding 
his nobility by solemn oath to main- 
tain the crown in its hereditary 
descent. In consideration of this 
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arrangement Pepin went to Italy, got 
a of the Exarchate, which 
1e immediately handed over to the 
Pope. Twenty years later the Lom- 
bards once more tried to wrest this 
territory from the Papal see, when 
Adrian I. appealed to the devotion 
of Charlemagne, who defeated the 
Lombards, overturned the monarchy, 
and added other possessions to the 
dominions of the Pontiff. These 
events were the foundations of that 
vast superstructure which ultimatel 
overawed the whole Christian world. 
A territorial dominion once estab- 
lished, the idea soon arose of exer- 
cising over all other monarchs, by 
means of a gradually established spi- 
ritual supremacy as regards the 
Church in their dominions, a power 
which should bind themselves and 
direct their senates and their armies 
to its own personal aggrandizement— 
the most gigantic dream which ever 
filled the imagination of human va- 
nity. ‘Two centuries rolled by bring- 
ing with them towards the consum- 
mation of that idea great accumula- 
tions of wealth and territory. At the 
dawn of the tenth century the idea 
had so far become reality, that steps 
were taken to practically enforce its 
designs. In England the instrument 
by whose means that work was at- 
tempted was Dunstan, whose ex- 
traordinary career we shall now pro- 
ceed to describe. 

Of all the saints in the calendar 
St. Dunstan is the one most generally 
known to the English people. He has 
been immortalized in the elaborate 
miracle-spangled biographies of the 
Acta Sanctorum and the Anglia 
Sacra ; he figures prominently in the 
political and ecclesiastical history of 
the period in which he lived ; he has 
been popularized by the lawless ver- 
sification and fantastic wit of Barham, 
and he lives for ever in that lasting 
immortality of popular ballads as one 
who dared to lay violent hands upon 
His Britannic Majesty, and inflict a 
humiliating indignity upon him whose 
majesty is termed Satanic, who seized 
Edwy oy the collar and Satan by the 
nose. In this way he has been 
handed down through the long course 
of nearly ten centuries, and posterity 
seems reluctant to let him sink into 
obscurity, for it is only a few weeks 
ago that his name was appended to 
a large stack of warehouses in the 
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unsaintly neighbourhood of Billings- 
te. 


According to Osbern’s version of 
the life of Dunstan in the Anglia 

ra, he was born in the first year 
of the reign of King Athelstan. He 
was probably born in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Glastonbury, But- 
ler says in the town itself ; but as we 
read of his being taken when a child 
by his father into Glastonbury, it is 
more likely that his father’s residence 
was somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity. His mother’s name was 
Kynedrid,* his father’s Herstan ; they 
were of noble blood, and devout 
Christians, and Osbern remarks that 
it might be a special providential cir- 
cumstance that such an infant should 
have had such parents, who, from 
living holily themselves, might be able 
to transmit the manner of holy living 
to the son which was to be born of 
their bodies. At the period of his 
childhood there were several Irish 
monks at Glastonbury Abbey, who 
being led to the spot by devotion to 
the memory of their patron saint, and 
probably, by the rumour of its de- 
cadence during the troublous times of 
invasion, had settled there, and being, 
as were most of the Irish monks of 
that period, great scholars, they re- 
ceived the sons of the nobles living in 
the immediate neighbourhood and 
taught them science and letters. These 
monks do not appear to have fol- 
lowed the strict conventual rule, 
for we are told they were married 
men, and the theory seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that some years 
afterwards, when Dunstan was made 
Abbot, he ejected all the married 
clergy from the abbey. He early 
manifested signs of intellectual sta- 
mina, and was ambitious to excel his 
fellow-students in learning. A pro- 
digy of saintly virtue, even in his 
childhood, if we are to credit his bio- 
graphers; it was his endeavour to 
excel others in the discharge of his 
duties in grace and affability of tem- 
per, to preserve his natural modesty, 
to flee from all lasciviousness. He 
was fond of the society and conversa- 
tion of his elders, and declined to join 
in the frivolous pastime of his feb 
lows : abstemious in his eating and 
temperate in his indulgence in sleep, 
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not easily moved from one spot, and 
never abrupt in speech; of great 
courage in the undertaking of good 
actions, and of equal constancy in 
persevering towards their comple- 
tion. A thoughtful, silent, strange 
child, brought into existence by de- 
vout parents, and, as it were, at the 
very threshold of the monastery. Dun- 
stan was really a born priest ; he 
came into the world under the shadow 
of that old abbey ; as a child he had 
been carried there by his devout 
parents ; he had wandered through its 
cloisters, listened to its rolling music, 
heard the chaunting of the monks, 
and watched the solemn processions 
as they moved across the quadrangle 
after the Divine Office, still chaunting 
as they went ; he had gazed with a 
child’s wonder upon its mysterious 
ceremonies, at the marvels of its 
sculpture and stained windows, had 
looked with childish terror down its 
long, solemn aisles and into its dark 
recesses ; had listened to the wind 
moaning through the spiral staircases 
of its towers, and had touched with 
his child’s fingers the cold, pale, mo- 
tionless statues reclining on its tombs ; 
in fact, his whole mind had been im- 
bued with the spirit of the place, and 
when in it he was lost in rapt. 
though undefined contemplation, and 
when absent from it he buried him- 
self in dreams of its grandeur. It 
is reported of him that on one oc- 
casion he dreamed that an old man 
clothed in white had led him to the 
monastery and shown him, instead of 
the rained buildings familiar to his 
sight, a magnificent pile, complete in 
every part ; and it is added that it 
was with this dream or revelation, as 
the monkish chronicles have it, be- 
fore his mind that he rebuilt the 
monastery so splendidly years after- 
wards when he became its ruler. It 
is not improbable that this story of 
the dream may be perfectly true, for 
Dunstan as a youth was of a quick 
and vivacious imagination, ambitious, 
and dreamy. His close application 
to his studies was also telling upon 
his constitution, for we find him 
shortly after this dream prostrated 
by a ho fever, in the delirium of 
which upon one occasion, when his 
nurse was absent, he arose from his 


* Or, as it is often spelt, Cynedrida, 
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eouch and made his way to the abbey, 
which was closed. A scaffold had 
been erected for some workmen who 
were repairing the roof, and up the 
steps of this scaffold the lad rushed, 
mounted to the summit, got on to the 
roof, found his way to an opening 
which led into the church by a most 
perilous descent, down which he has- 
tened unconscious of danger, and 
arrived at the bottom in safety, where 
he found two men asleep, by whose 
side he lay down, and soon fell into a 
deep slumber, from which he was 
awakened in the morning by his asto- 
nished companions, to whom he could 
give no account of the way in which 
he got there.* He soon, however, 
ecovered from this fever and re- 
sumed his studies, which were divided 
amongst book learning, music, the 
mechanical arts, and what science 
was then taught ; in all these he ex- 
celled, especially in music, which ac- 
complishment, however, caused him 
his first fall in life, as we shall pro- 
ceed to narrate. He had been intro- 
duced by some members of his family 
to the notice of the King Athelstan, 
who took a great fancy to him, in- 


vited him to court, and according to 
Osbern gave him some official ap- 
pointment, he having at that time 
also received holy orders.t He soon 
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became a favourite at court, more es- 
peoely amongst the ladies, to whom 
ris musical talents rendered him very 
acceptable. The king also found 
pleasure and relaxation in his com- 
pany, for we are told that when he 
saw his Majesty fatigued with busi- 
ness, this courtly saint used to take 
up his lute or tambour, and play and 
sing, with which, says Osbern, he 
caused the hearts of the king and all 
the princes to rejoice (“ quo facto tam 
Regis quam omnium ae Principum 
exhilarabat”). He soon, however, be- 
came an object of envy to the other 
courtiers, who lost no opportunity of 
doing him an injury, and an incident 
took place which enabled them to 

rocure his downfall. Dunstan had 
een singing and playing to some of 
the ladies of the court, and when he 
had finished, hung his harp against 
the wall, and probably with the in- 
tention of creating a little astonish- 
ment, being well versed in science ; he 
so placed it that when the wind blew 
through the crevices it produced alow 
wailing sound, gradually swelling like 
the weird tones of an olian harp, 
The ladies took fright and rushed 
from the apartment, declaring that he 
knew more than was fitting. The 
report soon reached his enemies, who 
bandied it about with many exag- 


* Cleopatra, B, 13, fo. 62 (Cotton. MSS.) This MS., which is bound up with others 
in ah octavo voluine, is a most interesting and important document. It is a complete 
life of Dunstan, written only a few vears after his death by a contemporary, and there- 
fore of high antiquity. It was consulted in the twelfth century by William of Malmesbury 
for his history on the antiquity of Glastonbury Abbey, and it bears the signatures of two 
distinguished men who had consulted it later. Josselin, who compiled the “ Antiquitates 
Britannic,” under Archbishop Parker, used this MS., and wrote upon it the following :— 
“Hune librum cujus auctor ut apparebit lectori, claruit tempore ipsius Dunstani de quo 
agit, reperi inter veteres libros MSS. monasterii Augustinensis Cant: anno Dni. 1565, 
mens August.—J. Josseling.” Archbishop Usher, when he had consulted it, added the 
following in a side note :—‘ Ibi hunc ipsum librum a Gulielmo Malmesburiensi repertum 
esse: ex libro ejusdem de Antiquitate Glastoniensis monasterii apparebit.—Ja. Usserus.” 
It has been reprinted in the Acta Sanctorum as ‘ Bridferthi Vita S. Dunstani.” 

+ This has been gravely disputed by Wharton, for Osbern places the date of Dun- 
stan’s birth in the first year of Athelstan’s reign, 925, and Athelstan died in 941; so that 
it is scarcely probable that Dunstan could have been invested with orders and an office 
before the age of fourteen, more especially as that office was a judicial one, for we are 
told that his time was divided “ nunc surgens ad orandum Deum nunc sedens ad dijudi- 
candas causas hominum.” But the exact date of Dunstan’s birth cannot be accurately 
ascertained, for he is said also to have been the nephew of Athelm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who introduced him to Athelstan; but Athelm died in the year 923, and 
therefore, if Osbern were right, before Dunstan was born. The chronology of this remote 
period is so unsettled that any attempt to reason upon it as data involves endless confu- 
sion. To discard a fact through inconsistency in dates is injudicious, for in this case 
Osbern may still be right in the main, if only the exact year of Dunstan’s birth eould be 
ascertained. But out of the confusion of dates the fact survives, that Dunstan did 
receive the tonsure and at an early age, it matters not for historical truth whether it 
were under Athelstan in the year 941, the last year of that monarch’s life, or later in the 
succeeding reign. 
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gerations, until the king was informed 
that his friend was given to bad arts, 
and appeared to be assisted more by 
demons than Divine aid ; the issue 
of which was that Dunstan, perceiv- 
ing he had lost favour with the 
king, chose, like a wise man, to re- 
tire and deprive his enemies of the 
ae of enjoying his fall. They, 
owever, were not to be wholly dis- 
appointed, for as he rode away from 
the palace almost broken-hearted, he 
was assailed by his enemies, who, 
dragging him from his horse, threw 
him into a bog, leaving him, as they 
imagined, to be suffocated. Dunstan, 
however, was not destined to end his 
career in so ignominious a manner ; 
and having managed to crawl ou: 
he made his way to some house,* 
whose inmates sheltered him, when 
the next day he journied on till he 
came to Winchester, where Elphege, 
who was a relative of his, was bishop. 
Elphege or, as he is better known in 
history, Elphege the Bald, was a 
simple-hearted venerable old man, a 
staunch advocate for the strict monas- 
tic ideas then coming into vogue, more 
especially of the vow of chastity, which 
was then being preached, and urged 
upon the Church, as an absolute con- 
dition of a priesthood engaged in hand- 
ling the sacred elements, in which a 
mystic presence was even then sup- 
posed by some to linger, and which, 
therefore, should only be handled by 
a class of men around whom a veil of 
mystic purity was to be thrown, to 
elevate them above all other grades 
of humanity, and invest their ver 
presence with a higher sanctity. It 
was all tending towards the one idea 
of theocratic power—the priest with 
a wife and children was a man like 
other men, far too human to be vene- 
rated as one in whom something of 
the Divine was embodied ; but the 
priest purged from all worldly incli- 
nations, from all human ties, from 
every impulse of natural passion, and 
engaged in administering to the peo- 
ple, not an emblem, but a substance 
which contained divinity itself—this 
was a being to be regarded with su- 
pernatural awe, to oppose whom was 
to oppose God himself, and to obey 
whom with life and soul, was to obey 
God himself, and this was the priest 
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who was being gradually set forth to 
the people, an item in one vast system 
of power to be concentrated at Rome. 
But to return ; into the ears of this 
worthy old bishop, Dunstan poured 
the tale of his misfortunes and his 
longings, and astonished the old celi- 
bate by telling him that he was most 
anxious to marry. Then ensued a 
long debate, in which Elphege urged 
upon his consideration the superior 
advantages of a life of celibacy in a 
spiritual point of view, and impressed 
upon his mind the sin, as he no doubt 
really thought it, of a priest marrying. 
Dunstan began to waver, but whilst 
hovering between the two alterna- 
tives, he was seized with another 
attack of fever,.from which, after 
being tended with the most affection- 
ate care by, his aged friend, he re- 
covered. Elphege then urged upon 
him that this was a divine indication 
of what he ought to do, and Dunstan, 
weakened by disease, won by the 
kindness of this bald old man who 
had hung over him in his sickness, at 
last gave way, promised to abandon 
all ideas of marrying, and expressed 
himself ready to take monastic vows 
at once. Elphege then sent him to 
Fleury, the most renowned Benedic- 
tine monastery in Europe, where he 
passed his novitiate, was admitted, 
and returned sometime after to Eng- 
land a confirmed monk, nay, more, an 
enthusiastic ascetic, imbued with the 
full spirit of the Benedictine rule 
and Benedictine laws, which he was 
one day to make the basis of the 
whole monasticism of England. Im- 
mediately upon his return he went to 
Glastonbury Abbey, the scene of his 
childhood, henceforth ever to be as- 
sociated with his name, and lived as 
an anchorite in a cell which he had 
constructed, only 5 feet long and 2$ 
broad. In this cell he passed his time 
in fasting and prayer, but even here 
the devil would not allow him to rest 
in peace, but on one occasion worried 
him to that extent that he lost all 
patience and inflicted that indignity 
upon his satanic majesty which has 
immortalized hisname. Whether we 
place any reliance upon the fact or 
not, it would be impossible to give 
ever so faint an outline of the career 
of St. Dunstan without mentioning 


* Cottonian MSS, Cleop. B. 13, 
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this renowned interview. According 
to the monastic records, the saint was 
engaged one day in some kind of 
smith’s work, when the arch enemy 
appeared before him and asked him 
what he was doing. Dunstan, how- 
ever, paid no attention (like Luther 
under similar circumstances he 
thought it was “only the devil”), 
and went on with his work. Satan 
then began to taunt him, suggesting 
lascivious ideas, whena bright thought 
occurred to Dunstan, who is called 
here by Osbern “ Athleta Christi,” 
which we may venture to modernize 
by translating a “muscular Christian ;” 
without saying a word he quietly 
heated the pincers he had been using, 
in his fire, until they were thoroughly 
hot, and being impelled with holy 
fury (sancto actus furore) suddenly 
snatched them from the flames, seized 
his adversary with them by the nose, 
and held him with all his strength. 
At length after much struggling the 
devil got away shrieking as he made 
off. Oh! what has this baldhead 
done? what has this baldhead done ? 
(Quid fecit calvus iste 1) In the morn- 
ing the people crowded round Dunstan, 
to know what the noise was which 
disturbed them, and an explanation 
is given followed by a homily. Na- 
turally his fame was greatly increased 
by this circumstance, but having 
boldly resisted Satan in propria per- 
sona, the next adventure he met with 
presented itself in the more agreeable 
though not less insidious form of a 
woman. One Ethelgiva, a lady of 
royal birth, and great riches, became 
smitten with an invincible desire to 
have some conversation with a saint 
of such renown, and one day she 
secretly made her way to Dunstan’s 
cell, held some holy conversation with 
him, and was so charmed with his 
sanctity that she resolved upon re- 
maining there, refused to go home 
any more, but chose to remain there 
to live and die with the blessed Dun- 
stan (cum Beato Dunstano manere 
vivere mori deligeret). Then ensued 
the operation of that mystic sacerdo- 
tal influence of which there are so 
many records in history, and which 
even in these days causes so much 
scandal to the Protestant mind, when 
by the modern descendants of the 
renowned saint, some weak but 
wealthy widow, or still more foolish 
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virgin, is entrapped by the blandish- 
ments of priestly eloquence an 
fascinated into the fold as a 
“snowy fleece.” Ethelgiva took up 
her residence close to the church, was 
most assiduous in her attendance and 
drew consolation and strength from 
the conversation of the renowned an- 
chorite. Things went on smoothly 
until one day this devout lady was 
taken ill, and feeling herself on the 
point of dying, sent for Dunstan, who 
wept bitterly when he saw her, but 
through the tears besought her to 
clear herself from everything of a 
worldly character, lest the prince of 
this world might find anything of bis 
in her when she had passed away. 
This she proceeded to do in the fol- 
lowing language :—“ There is no one 
in the world I hold dearer than thee, 
because thou wert the principal au- 
thor of my salvation next to God. I 
therefore make him (God) inheritor 
of my possessions, but constitute thee 
the guardian of the inheritance (te 
vero hereditatis tutorem constituo).” 
She died, and it is but fair to add, 
that Dunstan honestly applied the 
money he received to the rebuilding 
of the church. Now, eliminating as 
we have done the miraculous element 
which surrounds the narrative of this 
circumstance as related by Osbern 
and others, it is not a great demand 
upon the credibility to believe that 
arse aga the tale is true. When 
certain phenomena repeatedly occur 
under similar circumstances and at 
similar times, scientific investigation 
accepts that recurrenceasa law or prin- 
ciple: it has, therefore, now become 
almost an axiom, that thereis through 
the operation of some unexplained 
electric affinity a powerful attraction 
between sacerdotal eloquence and 
widowed wealth. The Protestant in- 
tellect rebels sometimes against the 
operations of this natural law when 
it beholds the same thing occurrin 
now, after a lapse of nearly athousan 
years, and watches with reluctance 
some fair one going the same way as 
Ethelgiva, who imbibed and became 
intoxicated with the nectar of Dun- 
stan’s mellifluous eloquence. Let us, 
however, charitably believe that the 
results are always as honestly applied 
as in the instance above ane 


ar after this circumstance, 
e 


King Athelstan died, and his brother 
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Edmund succeeded to the throne. 
His palace was at Cheddar,* only 
nine miles distant from Glastonbury, 
to which church he often resorted, 
having formerly been acquainted with 
Dunstan at his brother’s court. His 
estimation of the saint appears to 
have been unimpaired, for he almost 
immediately invited him back to 
court. Dunstan at first hesitated, 
but at length accepted the offer, left 
his narrow cell, and once more ap- 
peared amongst the glittering crowd 
of a monarch’s palace. Again his 
enemies prevailed against him, false 
charges were continually laid before 
the king, who at length ordered him 
to be Satived of his offices and 
banished the palace, when three days 
after, being delivered from imminent 
peril whilst hunting, he interpreted 
the accident as a Divine reproach for 
his conduct towards Dunstan, whom 
he again recalled, and an opportunity 
offering itself, he made him Abbot of 
the Monastery of his beloved Glaston- 
bury, and promised him pecuniary as- 
sistance inrebuilding and redecorating 
its structures. Dunstan then began 
the work of restoration, built up the 
dilapidated churches, rearranged the 
monastic appendages, introduced new 
monks, and with them the complete 
Benedictine rule, after the model of 
Fleury. From that time Glastonbury 
Abbey flourished, and bishops were 
chosen from its brotherhood for all 
parts. A list is extant of twenty-one 
monks of Glastonbury who received 
mitres, out of whom the following 
were made primates:— Brithwold was 
first made Abbot of Reculver, and 
succeeded Theodore at Canterbury ; 
Athelm received the mitre of Wells, 
and then thearchbishopric ; Egelgarus 
received an abbacy, a bishopric, and 
then the throne of Canterbury ; 
Sigericus went to Wells, and thence 
became primate ; Elphege and Elnoth 
were made archbishops direct. 

In the year 946 Edmund met his 
death under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. One day, ata festival held 
according to the Saxon chronicle 
at Pucklechurch, in Gloucestershire, 
he noticed amongst the company a 
celebrated robber, Leolf, who had 
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reptitious means procured admission 
to the feast, and being overcome with 
rage at the insult he fell upon him. 
A struggle ensued, when Leolf, pushed 
to extremity, stabbed Edmund with 
his dagger, and then fell under the 
blows of the king’s attendants. Ed- 
mund died of the wound, and was 
buried at Glastonbury by Dunstan 
in the presence of an immense crow 
of spectators. Edred, his brother, 
succeeded him, as his two sons were 
too young. This monarch was still 
more disposed to favour Dunstan, for 
he had known him for many years. 
We are not surprised to read, then, 
that when Edred came to the throne 
he gave himself, his wealth, and his 
kingdom up to Dunstan, to manage as 
he would, so that during the reign of 
Edred, it is said, that no one could 
move hand or foot in the kingdom of 
England without the command of 
Dunstan. 

During the reign of this monarch 
an opportunity occurred of which 
Dunstan availed himself to advance 
one who was his most ardent disciple, 
and destined to be of great service to 
him in his work of monastic reforma- 
tion. That man was Ethelwold, then 
a monk at Glastonbury, who had be- 
come, under the instruction and in- 
fluence of Dunstan, an enthusiastic 
convert to the Benedictine system, so 
much so that he was on the point of 
leaving England for the renowned 
monastery of Fleury, when, from some 
cause or another, probably by the in- 
terference of Dunstan himself, who 
knew the man’s worth, the king was 
prevailed upon, at his mother’s en- 
treaty, not to allow this holy man 
to be lost to the country. Edred, in 


consequence, established a monastery 
on his estate at Abingdon, and made 


Ethelwold its first abbot. Hence the 
origin of another renowned abbey. 
As we proceed we shall see how 
Abbot Ethelwold assisted Dunstan in 
carrying out that policy of ecclesias- 
tical power for which he laboured. 
We must, however, give him credit 
for this fact, that the moment he got 
power into his hands his first thought 
was for the Church, He was the 


LEE, 


* Famous in the world also, in addition to being a royal residence, for one of the most 
magnificent pieces of rock scenery in Europe, but better known in these days for the 
manufacture of excellent cheese. Sad reverse of fame, from chivalry to cheese. 
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roto of all those great ecclesias- 
fical occa who embellish the 
blood-stained page of history in many 
nations, and who have striven to 
maintain the power of empire by the 
aceful arts of negotiation and dip- 
omacy, to allay by their influence the 
evil passions of men, and in all their 
glory, all their power, and with all 
their influence to cherish and fortify 
the interests of the Church. Guilty 
as Dunstan may have been of acts 
which we regard with horror in a 
churchman, yet we must ever bear 
this in mind, not only in his case, but 
in the case of all the gréat master- 
spirits of the early Church, that their 
position was insecure ; they had to 
deal with kings and princes half 
civilized, tyrannical, and suspicious, 
with a people untutored, violent, and 
bloodthirsty ; that the Church was 
ever in peril during the first few cen- 
turies of its history from the caprices 
and evil passions of those semi-bar- 
barous kings who divided the world 
amongst them on the overthrow of 
the Western Empire. We owe then 
to these men, no matter by what 
means accomplished the debt is the 
same—we owe to them the establish- 
ment and consolidation of the founda- 
dationsof the Church. Had they been 
less firm, less determined upholders of 
their order, had they not on many 
occasions made use of the superstition, 
of the dense ignorance by which they 
were surrounded, to save the Church, 
that Church would have been one 
scene of alternate spoliation and resto- 
ration, and probably have sunk in 
the struggle with the blindness, the 
violence, and the evil passions of those 
by whom it was surrounded. It was 
in this spirit, and with a keen eye to 
the interests of the Church, that 
Dunstan availed himself of his power 
and influence during the reign of 
Edred to commence the work of resto- 
ration. New edifices were built, and 
dilapidated ones restored all over the 
country, the boundaries of the king- 
dom were enlarged and mialetalhel, 
the laws were properly administered, 
and the whole economy of the govern- 
ment manifested the presence of a 
master-hand. In the midst of this 
great work of reformation and resto- 
ration Elphege, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, died, and the see was at once 
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offered to Dunstan, who declined it, 
with the expressed determination 
never to accept a mitre during the 
lifetime of the king. A motive of a 
selfish character has been suggested 
for this act by many historians. It 
has been said that he was longing for 
the Archbishopric of Oanterbury, 
which was filled by Odo, an old man 
under the influence of Dunstan, who 
cared for nothing until the death of 
this prelate, when he would take his 
place, lest another should be ap- 
pointed who might not be so disposed 
to do what he wished. It is possible 
that some such motive may have 
existed, but we do not think the facts 
warrant such a conclusion. Had his 
motive been only to secure the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury on the death 
of Odo, the acceptance of the Bishopric 
of Winchester, so far from interfering 
with it, would rather have been one 
step towards it, since he could have 
been more appropriately translated 
from the lesser see to the greater than 
appointed from the cares and distrac- 
tions of the court. It is more than 

robable that he felt that, as the 

avourite minister of the king, he 
could do more good to the Church by 
guiding his actions than he could in 
the limited arena of a diocese ; that 


.as a minister he could also influence 


the present archbishop, Odo, whilst 
as a bishop that influence would have 
been lessened. But whatever may 
have been his motives, he persistently 
refused the bishopric, in spite even of 
the intercession of the king’s mother. 
Edred died in the year 955, and was 
succeeded by Edwy, the son of Ed- 
mund, when the troubles of Dunstan 
began. 

Edwy was young, handsome, and 
gay, and very little inclined to submit 
himself to the direction of a lot of 
monks, or to consult them in any 
way. It appears that he had married 
Elgiva, a young and beautiful lady, 
who was related to him within the 

rohibited degrees, and therefore 
ooked upon, and spoken of by them 
as his harlot, but there can be little 
doubt that she was his wife in the 
sight of God ; just as in our own day: 
in the case of men who have marrie 
their deceased wives’ sisters, it was a 
legal defalcation, not a violation of 
morality.* However, this circum- 


* Roman Catholic historians speak of her as his mistress, and appeal to the monkish 
28 
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stance had led to considerable trouble 
and unpleasantness, between Edwy 
and the monks, before he ascended 
the throne, and on the very day of his 
coronation matters were brought to 
a crisis. They were seated in the 
festive hall, the nobles carousing with 
the licence of the times—the young 
king seated at their head, and with 
him Dunstan, then abbot of Glaston- 
bury, Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and others. Filled, probably, with 
the natural disgust of youth, for the 
noisy revelry, Edwy, at a certain 
point fof the entertainment, left the 
table, and retired to a private apart- 
ment, where his wife and her mother 
were sitting. 

Dunstan, who no doubt felt that 
this would be taken as a personal 
insult, and very likely piqued himself 
that the king should prefer the com- 
pany of his harlot (as they regarded 

r) to his own saintly presence, fol- 
lowed after him, entered the private 
chamber, where he discovered Edwy 
seated lovingly with his wife, and on 
the ground lay the crown, which he 
had carelessly thrownaside. Dunstan 
remonstrated with him, and pointed 
out, with the best of motives, the pro- 
bable consequences of his conduct, 
but the king only laughed at him, 
and refused to go back. Enraged at 
his obstinacy, and at being humiliated 
by this stripling, in the presence of a 
woman whom he regarded as a vile 
outcast; and her mother, who was 
stigmatized more severely than the 
daughter, he seized the king by the 
shoulders, pressed the crown upon 
his head, dragged him to the hall, 
and forced him into his seat, in the 
presence of all the nobles. The king 
submitted for the time, but threat- 
ened Dunstan with banishment, and 
on the next day proceeded to put 
that threat into execution. Under 
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the pretext of financial expediency, he 
summoned Dunstan to render an 
account of moneys with which he had 
been intrusted during the preceding 
reign, and it was upon this rock that 
the good ship split, as many other 
goodships have done since. Dunstan’s 
accounts were not in a fit state for 
such a sudden investigation, and 
sentence of banishment being. pro- 
nounced against him, he fled to Glas- 
tonbury, to announce to his weeping 
brethren the news of his disgrace and 
exile. He remained at Glastonbury 
for some time, until he was driven 
from its shelter by the soldiery of 
Edwy, whence he escaped to Flanders. 
But we must pause for a moment in 
our narrative, to describe the terrible 
fate which befel both Elgiva and 
Edwy. Embittered against the king, 
Odo lost no opportunity of enforcing 
the discipline of the Church. He, 
therefore, divorced the young couple 
in 958,* and even went so far as to 
employ emissaries to seize the queen 
privately, when, by his orders, they 
disfigured her face with red hot irons, 
hoping by the destruction of that 
fatal beauty, to disgust the young 
king and dissolve the attachment 
between them. Elgiva then fled to 
Ireland for safety, and lived in retire- 
ment for some time, until her wounds 
were healed, and her beauty restored, 
when she hastened back to rejoin her 
husband, but was captured in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester, by the 
minions of the archbishop, who put 
her to a cruel death, by severing the 
sinews of her legs. This has left a 
deep stain upon the memory of Odo, 
who was styled by his monkish con- 
temporaries, as Odo the Good. But 
we cannot estimate the actions of 
men in bygone ages by the standard 
of action in the present. Odo him- 
self was the son of Pagan barbarians, 


chronicles, where she is always branded with that epithet ; but this does not disprove the 
possibility of a marriage, that is, a marriage ecclesiastically illegal, which they would 


never recognise, but which did not entitle Elgiva to be branded as a barlot. 


The Saxon 


chronicle notes that Archbishop Odo separated Edwy and Elgiva because they were too 
nearly related: a fact from which we may infer that Odo recognized the existence of a 
pseudo marriage. Again, in the Cottonian MSS. Claudius, B. VI.—a history of Abingdon— 
there is a reference to a charter, wherein she appears as a witness, ‘ €Elfgifu, the king’s 


wife, and @thelgifu, the king’s wife’s mother.” 


The subterfuge of forgery will not hold 


good here, as Turner has shown, becayse if the charter were a forgery the monks would 


take care that the forged signatures should be correct in point of style. 


There is no more 


solid reason to believe that she was not married to the king, than the vindictive epithets 


of monkish malice. 


* Saxon chron. : a passage wanting in Gibson’s edition, but restored by Petrie. 
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from the obscurity of which position 
he had been raised to the dignity of 
the priesthood, and then advanced to 
the primacy ; it was an age, too, of 
violence, when men listened to no 
other reason than the power of the 
strongest. Christianity was again in 
peril, and theseearly bishops regarded 
the Church as an institution which 
was to be consolidated in spite of all 
opposition, and at any cost, as a 
blessing to be forced upon men for 
the good of their souls, and in the face 
of their most violent resistance. In 
the eyes of the Church then, the viola- 
tion of the marriage laws was a 
scandal too great to be borne, and an 
open violation of those laws by one 
in the highest position in the realm, 
was an example too dangerous to be 
allowed to pass, without the exercise 
on the part of that Church, of all its 
powers. There canbe no justification 
of the murder, it was guilt of the 
deepest dye, but it is only fair to take 
into consideration the circumstances 
which tend to extenuate that guilt. 
Edwy soon found, after the banish- 
ment of Dunstan, that he had over- 
rated his power. The monks were 
not idle in their great leader’s ab- 
sence, and there can be no doubt that 
&@ communication was established be- 
tween Dunstan abroad, and the 
monastic party, his supporters in 
England, for soon after the dis- 
astrous affair of this disgrace and 
punishment an insurrection was raised 
in the north against Edwy, and the 
people of Northumbria and Mercia, 
elevated Edgar his younger brother to 
the throne, Wessex remaining faith- 
ful to Edwy. Fuller in his Church 
History thus quaintly sums up the 
matter:—“The monks who write the 
story of this rebellion conceive it un- 
fit to impart to posterity the cause 
thereof, which makes wise men to 
suspect that Dunstan, who could blow 
coals elsewhere as well as in his fur- 
nace, though at a distance, virtually 
(or rather viciously) present, had a 
finger, yea, a hand therein.” As soon 
as Edgar was made king he summoned 
a council, revoked all the acts of his 
brother, and recalled Dunstan, who 
returned in triumph, but, however, 
cautiously salen from interfering 
with Edwy, who still ruled over that 
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portion of England in which was situ- 
ated the long-coveted see of Oanter- 
bury.* Soon after his return the 
Bishopric of Worcester became 
vacant, and as it lay within the do- 
minions of Edgar, Dunstan was at 
once appointed, and this time made 
no objection. The very next year 
London also was vacant, and Edgar 
evidently willing to make up for his 
brother’s cruelties to the favorite 
saint gave this also to him. We must 
again quote Fuller, who, treating of 
this subject, says :—‘* Now Dunstan's 
stomach was come down and he could 
digest a bishopric which his abste- 
miousness formerly refused, and one 
bishopric drew down another. Wor- 
cester and London, not successively 
but both abreast, went down: his 
conscience, yea, never age afforded 
more pluralist bishops. In this king's 
reign Leofwine held Lincoln and 
Leicester ; and Oswald (a great monk- 
monger) held York and Worcester ; 
and Eadulph, his successor in both 
churches, did the like, yea, praised for 
the same.” It is recorded that when 
Odo consecrated Dunstan to the see 
of Worcester he violated all episcopal 
rule by performing the ceremony used 
in the consecration of an archbishop, 
and upon being remonstrated with, 
predicted that Dunstan would one 
day be an archbishop. Fuller des- 
troys the prophetic character of this 
declaration somewhat cruelly in the 
following words :—‘ Surely, whoever 
had seen the decrepit age of Odo, the 
affection of King Edgar for Dunstan, 
and the affection of Dunstan for dig- 
nity, needed no extraordinary pro- 
phetic spirit to —— that on the 
supposition of Dunstan’s surviving 
him, who should succeed him in the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury.” The 
very next year after he had been 
consecrated to the second bishopric, 
the primacy of Canterbury fell in by 
the death of Odo. As this rich and 
coveted see was in the dominions of 
Edwy, Dunstan had no chance, and 
saw the glittering prize snatched from 
his grasp by the appointment on the 
vart of Edwy of Elsin, Bishop of 
Winchester, a known enemy to the 
monks. But the sun of Dunstan’s 
glory was in the ascendant, and events 
all conspired to raise him in spite 


* Kent and Sussex were portions of Wessex, by conquest. 
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of apparent impossibilities. Elsin 
went to Rome to receive the pall, and 
died from excessive cold whilst cross- 
ing the Alps. Brithelm, Bishop of 
ells, was the next appointed, but 
before all the arrangements were com- 
ee Edwy died. It is said he was 
ound slain near Gloucester, the scene 
of his wife’s murder. Edgar, then 
only a youth, ascended the throne of 
the whole kingdom. A reaction took 
lace in favour of the monks, and it 
came necessary by some means or 
other to send poor Bishop Brithelm 
back to his country diocese, to make 
room for the rising man. That worthy 
prelate raised a natural objection 
against being dealt with in this man- 
ner. Osbern tells us he was a good- 
natured man, but knew better how 
to take care of himself than of others 
—a peculiarity which affects many 
ple even now. However, the king 
interfered, the people of Canterbury 
‘were won over to the side of Dunstan, 
when at length Brithelm, like a wise 
man, seeing that resistance was use- 
less, preferred to return to his quiet 
see of Wells to being deposed alto- 


gether, and Dunstan’s triumph was 


complete. As soon as he was conse- 
crated he was appointed by Pope 
John XII. Legate of the Holy See, 
and thus he was at the very highest 

innacle of his ambition, Primate of 

ngland, representative of the Pope, 
with no one above him but a youth 
of sixteen, over whose mind he had 
acquired a power second only to that 
youth’s natural licentiousness. He 
therefore began at once an extensive 
and general system of Church reform. 
He rebuilt churches which had fallen 
into decay or had been destroyed by 
the Danes ; he induced Edgar to build 
in the course of his short reign no 
less than forty-eight monasteries ; he 
expelled all the married monks who 
had been introduced into the old es- 
tablishments by Edwy and his party, 
he drove the secular priests from their 
livings and compelled them either to 
separate from their wives and become 
monks or go out into the world to 
starve in disgrace. It was a severe 
measure and led to much domestic 
misery. The husband and the father 
had to choose between parting from 
beings endeared by the tenderest ties 
of natural affection, the assuming the 
monastic dress, and the following the 
monastic life, or the expulsion from 
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home, expulsion from the Church ; and 
as public feeling then was, expulsion 
from society, a branded outcast. 
Some went through that ordeal like 
martyrs, terrified by the threat of 
spiritual exclusion ; they tore them- 
selves away from the world while its 
endearments were thick around them, 
cut asunder the life chords of con- 
jugal affection and parental love, and 
with sinking hearts and faltering 
spirits turned a deaf ear to a wife’s 
lamentations, and a child’s tears, 
buried their sorrows in the monk’s 
cowl, and spent the rest of their days 
in purging themselves of the taint of 
their past lives by penitence and 
prayer. Whilst, on the other hand, 
many, and by far the greater num- 
ber, were unable to overcome the 
instincts of nature, their lives were 
bound up with their families, chil- 
dren had grown up around them, 
and fastened themselves upon their 
affections; they looked upon those 
beings, their nature shrunk appalled 
at the thought of desertion, and they 
chose rather to dare the tyranny of 
man than outrage the laws of God. 
Hundreds who did this were driven 
out into the world unable to get em- 
ployment—outcasts in the eyes of 
men—they begged their bread a- 
mongst the people, until that very 
charity was withheld in terror, when, 
wasted and worn in the conflict with 
a cruel world, they fell by the wayside, 
the victims to a false asceticism. In 
this work of ecclesiastical reform, 
Dunstan was materially assisted by 
two men, who owed in a great mea- 
sure their position to his influence— 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Oswald, bishop of Worcester, and ul- 
timately archbishop of York. The 
former, as we have already mentioned, 
was a monk under Dunstan at Glas- 
tonbury, had won his good opinion 
by his devotion to monastic rules and 
monastic discipline, inasmuch as it 
was through Dunstan’s recommenda- 
tion that he was made abbot of 
Abingdon, from which position he 
was raised to the episcopal throne. 
Oswald was a nephew of Odo, and 
was appointed by him to a canonry 
at Canterbury. Dunstan introduced 
him to Edgar, whose influence pro- 
cured him the see of Worcester. As 
soon as he had taken up his position 
as bishop, he began to take measures 
for converting the cathedral into a 
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monastery of the Benedictine order, 
but met with an opposition from the 
canons too vigorous to be overcome, 
He, therefore, opened a monastic 
establishment in opposition to his 
chapter, filled it with monks whose 
ascetic lives and continual devotion, 
when brought into close comparison 
with that of the secular ecclesiastics, 
operated as he had foreseen upon the 
minds of men, into whose ears these 
more severe doctrines were then being 
assiduously preached. Crowds de- 
serted the cathedral and flocked to 
the monastery, but what was still 
more effective took their offerings with 
them. Things fared ill with the 
canons, and gradually they came 
round. Wensius was the first to give 
way, and Oswald sent him to Ramsey 
to be instructed in the rule—then 
others followed in succession, until 
the change was completed, and con- 
firmed by a charter from Edgar, which 
from that time made such innovations 
legal, and is known in history, to this 
day, as Oswald’s law.* Once more 
we appeal to Fuller, who sums up 
this matter with equal humour:— 
“ Edgar was so wholly Dunstanized 
that he gave over his soul, body, an 
estate, to be ordered by him and two 
more, Ethelwold, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Oswald, Bishop of Worcester. 
This Oswald was the man who pro- 
cured, by the king’s authority, the 
ejection of all the secular priests out 
of Worcester, and placing monks in 
their room, called Oswald’s law. 
This Oswald’s law afterwards en- 
larged itself all over England; secu- 
lar a being thrown out, and 
mo everywhere fixed in their 
— till King Henry VIII. his law 
ousted Oswald’s law, and ejected those 
drones out of their habitations.” 
Pious as Edgar was as regards build- 
ing monasteries, endowing founda- 
tions, and letting Dunstan have his 
own way, still his vices caused that 
saint much trouble, and in the case 
we are now about to notice, serious 
embarrassment. Edgar had been on 
a visit to the monastery of Wilton, 
where he fell in love with Wilfrida, 
said by some to be a nun, by others 
to have assumed the dress to avoid 
ursuit—the former is the more pro- 
ble supposition, from the fact that 
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the severest punishment in Dunstan's 
wer was inflicted upon the king ; 
ad she been an ordinary secular 
person we should have heard nothing 
of the incident, that amusement om 
a favourite one in those days, an 
especially with Edgar. However, as 
Pagar had caused this young lady to 
be seized and brought to him, and 
had made her his mistress, the scandal 
was too great to be passed over, pub- 
lic opinion wasaroused—every monk’s 
cowl in England shook with indigna- 
tion, and Dunstan, like a bold man, 
resolved upon extending to Edgar the 
utmost ecclesiastical discipline. We 
must give him credit for doing this 
act honestly and bravely, at the signal 
risk of his position, and at the peril 
of the Church. To have imposed 
mere ordinary penances would have 
been of no avail, as they could be 
evaded and compounded for. The 
Penitential Canons of Dunstan him- 
self allowed one day’s fast to be met 
by the penitent singing the Beati 6 
times, and Pater Noster 6 times, or 
bowing down to the ground, with 
Pater Noster, 60 times, whilst a whole 
ras fast might be compounded for 
y his paying 30 shillings, and so on 
in proportion. Dunstan, however, 
resolved upon imposing a real penance 
upon his royal culprit, and in addi- 
tion to sentencing him to almsgiving, 
fasting, prayer, and to the founding 
of a nunnery, he enjoined strictly that 
the king should not wear his crown 
for the space of seven years. This 
was a severe ordeal for his pride. 
Also, that he should cause copies of 
the Holy Scriptures to be made and 
placed in churches in different pro- 
vinces of his dominions, which, as the 
expense of copying books in those 
days was something fabulous, was a 
severe infliction upon his purse. 
Short of this Dunstan was inflexible, 
and the king was compelled to yield. 
The alms were given, the fasts kept, 
the nunnery was built at Shaftesbury, 
the copies of the Scriptures were 
made and sent to their destination, 
and at the end of seven years, the 
crown which had not been used during 
that period was brought out. A jubi- 
lee was held, and at Bath, in the pre- 
sence of robed nobles, mitred bishops 
and abbots, with all other dignitaries 


* Eadmer de Vita S, Oswaldi, Ang. Sacra ii., 203. 
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of the Church, Dunstan absolved the 
king, and amid the acclamations of 
the people, placed the crown once 
more upon his head. The king had 
been publicly humiliated, and the 
monks were satisfied.* Another in- 
stance of his exercise of ecclesiastical 
power we may mention, in which he 
not only defied the King but the 
a himsélf. A certain nobleman 
had married within the degrees; 
Dunstan commanded him to put away 
his wife, but the command was not 
attended to, when he instantly pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication 
_ him. The earl appealed to 

e king, who endeavoured to arrange 
matters, but ineffectually; then the 
Pope was solicited, and being won 
over to the side of the nobleman, 
wrotea letter to Dunstan, commanding 
him to remove the sentence of excom- 
munication. Dunstan firmly refused, 
and enforced the law of the Church. 
But his energies were now vigor- 
ously directed towards the expulsion 
of all the married clergy in the king- 
dom. It was reported to him that 
there were many of these clergy all 
over the country, and he was asked 


what was to be done ; his reply was, 
“they must either live canonically, 


or retire from their livings.” Expul- 
sion, attended with the most painful 
scenes, then became frequent through- 
out the kingdom, when their cause 
was taken up by Elphere, the Ealdor- 
man of Mercia. It was represented 
to the king, on the part of these mar- 
ried clergy, that they were virtuous 
men and good pastors, and they 
wished their cause to be investigated 
by his Majesty himself. To this there 
could be no objection, and Dunstan 
‘was compelled to summon a council, 
which sat at Winchester ; the king 
and nobles attended, and the case of 
the married clergy was gone into; 
their sorrow and sufferings created a 
strong sympathy amongst the assem- 
bly, in spite of the severe charges 
brought by Dunstan’s party against 
them; and the king, seeing the dispo- 
sition of his nobles, began to waver 
in his mind as to whether they should 
not be restored to their benefices; and 
the party of Dunstan began alsg to 
fear the result, when suddenly a voice 
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was heard to issue from the crucifix 
on the wall, uttering the following 
words: “ Absit hoc ut fiat | Absit hoc 
ut fiat!” That settled the question ; 
the king and nobles, terrified at the 
miracle, filled the building with 
acclamations, and the cause of the 
secular clergy was lost. Edgar, how- 
ever, died in 975, leaving his son 
Edward heir to the throne, An op- 
— was got up in favour of 

thelred, Edgar’s son by his second 
wife, now his widow, who. seeing 
there was a chance for her own off- 

ring to supplant the claims of the 
elder son, joined the secular party. 
Dunstan, Seah interfered, led 
Edward forth, crowned him. and 
anointed him before them in spite of 
all opposition. 

Again the kingdom was agitated by 
the complaints of the married clergy, 
who were reduced to such a state of 
misery as to be compelled to beg 
their Ieoad. Their cause was taken 
up this time by one Beornhelm, a 
northern bishop of great. eloquence. 
An assembly was convened and met 
at Calne, when the monks again lost 
yround in argument, and were being 
overcome by this northern orator. 
Dunstan was present, surrounded by 
his friends, and at the very point 
when the argument seemed to bear 
them down with its force, Dunstan 
said ominously, that he would argue 
no further, but leave the cause of the 
Church to God; when the floor sud- 
denly gave way, and all the secular 

arties were precipitated into a cham- 
= underneath, many being killed, 
and the rest seriously injured ; but 
the notable part of the miracle was 
that the floor did not give way where 
Dunstan and his friends were seated, 
which has drawn from the caustic 
Fuller the remark, that as he had 
something of the smith in him, so he 
must have had also something of the 
carpenter. Miracles were the wea- 
pons of the monastic party, and they 

enerally conquered all opposition. 
In the Anglia Sacra we are told with 
the greatest gravity, that when the 
married clergy were in possession of 
Winchester cathedral, no miracles 
were performed at St. Swithin’s tomb, 
but that when the monks were re- 


* The monks instituted a comparison in this case between David and Edgar, Nathan 
and Dunstan; but Fuller crushes it by saying Nathan pardoned Dayid, and imposed no 


penance on him that he can find, 
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instated in the place, the saint 
resumed his miracles immediately. 
The inference is open to the reader. 
The mother of Ethelred, Edgar’s 
widow, being’ baffled in ‘her designs, 
employed an assassin to kill the young 
king, and remove the only obstacle 
between her own childand the crown. 
This foul deed was perpetrated at 
her residence, Corfe Castle, in ‘the 
year 978, when she left her son in 
— of the throne, fled from her 

ome, and sought shelter from human 
vengeance behind the walls of a con- 
vent. Ethelred, then only a child, 
eleven years old, was crowned by 
Dunstan, at Kingston, who, as he 
placed the crown upon his head, pre- 
dicted, that, as he’ had been raised to 
the throne by his mother’s crime, his 
reign would be most calamitous, that 
his kingdom would be handed over 
to an ‘alien, of whose laws and lan- 
guage they were ignorant. His monk- 
ish biographer dwells upon this pre- 
diction as a divine inspiration, but 
Dunstan was a statesman ; he saw 
that the policy of the government 
would undergo a change, that dissen- 
sions would be aguin aroused with 
which he was now too old and too 
feeble to cope. And then far away 
in the north the Danes were looming 
threateningly ; in fine, events all con- 
spired' to indicate to an‘ eye accus- 
tomed to watch the political horizon, 
the approach of a dangerous tempest. 
Dunstan retired to Canterbury for a 
few years before his death; the sha- 
dows of the dark world were falling 
on him, and he left the perplexing 
cares, the gay revelry, the intrigue, 
the distractions of court life, to medi- 
tate upon his approaching change, 
and purge his soul from all worldly 
thought and care. It is said that 
during this time he frequently visited 
Glastonbury, the scene of his earliest 
years, joined in the devotion of the 
monks, and shared the quiet of their 
cloisters. But in the year 988,* when 
his life-work was finished, and the 
worn-out weary servant was awaiting 
his summons, he was at Canterbury a 


* Saxon Chron. 
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fine noble-looking old man; to be seen 
haunting the cathedral aisles, mutter- 
ing his prayers as he passed or oe 
dreamily of bygone times at the tom 
of his friend and predecessor, Odo the 
Good. His career had been a glorious 
one ; he had been the companion and 
even the maker of kings ; his life had 
been spent in the whirl of courts ; in 
his hands he had held the reins of 

overnment; he had purged the 

hurch of what he honestly thought 
a scandalous vice ; he had — 
internal dissensions, had kept foreign 
depredators: at ‘bay, and now he had 
crept back to his church like a weary 
pilgrim, to Jay down his bones at the 
altar of his Master, whom he had so 
long served, the fires of ambition all 
burnt out of him, and the soul longing 
to be free. The unseen messenger 
came. On the day of Ascension he 
preached his last sermon, and gave 
the people his last public blessing ; 
his subject was the Incarnation he 
told his auditors they would never 
hear him again; and as he was return- 
ing through the church, indicated the 
spot where he should be buried. 
When he found his end approaching, 
he desired to receive the Sacrament, 
atter which he uttered the following 
prayer, the beauty of which, we fear, 
we cannot preserve in English :— 
“ Glory be to Thee, Almighty Father, 
who hast given to them that fear 
Thee the bread of life from heaven, 
that. we should be mindful of ‘the 
wonderful things Thou hast done in 
the world, in sending to us Thy only 
begotten Son, born of the Virgin. We 
render thanks to Thee, Holy Father, 
who when we were not, didst create 
us, and when we were sinners, didst 
make us partakers of this grace 
through the same, Thy Son, our Lord 
and God, who reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, creating and 
guiding all things, world without 
end. Amen.”t 

Thus departed the greatest man 
of his age, greatest churchman, and 
greatest statesman. He stands out 
boldly on the page of history even 


t Gloria tibi Omnipotens Pater qui timentibus te panem vite de celo dedisti ut 
memores simus mirabilium tuorum que in medio terre operatus es mittendo nobis 
unigenitum tuum de vera Virgine natum. Tibi Sancte Pater meritas referimus grates 
qui et nos duin non eramus, creasti et dum peccatores essemus hujus gratie participes 
fecisti per eundem filium tuum Deum et Dominum nostrum omnia tecum et cum Spititu 
Sancto facientem gubernantem et per infinita seculorum smcula regnantem. Amen. 
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now, though nearly a thousand years 
have crowded that e with a 
multitude of names and figures, still 
towering above the mass he is promi- 
nent as the earliest of a long list 
of great ecclesiastical statesmen, num- 
bering such spirits as Hildebrand, 
Mazarin, Wolsey, and Richelieu, 
men who have impressed their cha- 
racters upon their age, who with one 
hand upheld the Church, and with 
the other guided the State. A mar- 
vellous thing it is in history that 
these great Churchmen should prove 
such masters of state craft. The 
memory of many great statesmen 
grows faint with time, but the me- 
mory of these great ecclesiastical 
statesmen is ever bright. Thurketul 
the chancellor, pales before Dunstan, 
and Thomas Cromwell before Wolsey, 
and why? Because they cherished 
most tenderly the vital interests of 
that institution which is the very 
soul of history—the Church—bur- 
dened as they were with errors, which 
are the common lot of humanity, yet 
they always faithfully fought for their 
Church, fought for it against preju- 
dice, against ignorance, against bar- 
barianism, and fell beside it in times 
of persecution. What is it but the 
Church that makes the history of a 
country interesting? take away the 
Church, and you leave only a long 
monotonous wearying tale of conten- 
tions, intrigues, bloodshed, and all 
the ghastly paraphernalia which fol- 
low the march of unbridled human 
passion; take away the Church, and 
ou take away the soul of a country. 
it is the tale of her woes and joys, 


her sufferings and ens her 


chastisements and sympathies, her 
strife against evil and encouragement 
of good, which ennoble the history of 
a country. A nation without a 
Church, is a nation without a history, 
a motherless orphan nation. e 
can then readily understand why 
these men are truly great men, who 
have appeared in the world at rare 
intervals, and taken upon themselves 


the double care, Herculean care, of 


guiding and protecting the two in- 
terests, spiritual and temporal, the 
body and soul of a nation. 

Dunstan was buried near the dltar 
in Canterbury Cathedral; but Glas- 
tonbury for many centuries was ac- 
credited with the possession of his 
relics; pilgrims from all parts of the 
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world flocked there to pray at his 
shrine, and the fact was never ques- 
tioned from the twelfth until the 
sixteenth century, when some hard 
knocks were exchanged between 
Glastonbury and Canterbury, as to 
which spot held the bones of the 
saint. Now it must be remembered 
that Glastonbury Abbey, in all the 
perilous times of the country’s his- 
tory, had suffered least, and had often 
been unmolested when other places 
had been utterly destroyed; it was 
then the common practice to send 
relics, or portions of relics, in the 
hour of extreme danger, from other 
monasteries to Glastonbury for safety, 
until the danger was over, when 
they were either wholly or partially 
returned. The whole history of the 
dispute may be read by any one 
anxious to investigate the matter in 
the Anglia Sacra, where the letters 
of Eadmer of the twelfth, Archbishop 
Warham, and Abbot Beere, of the 
sixteenth centuries are preserved. 
Strange to say, many historians 
loosely charge the Glastonbury monks 
with wilful fraud upon the evidence 
of this corréspondence, which to any 
impartial mind proves, not that 
Canterbury was right or Glastonbury 
was right, but that there was a de- 
gree of truth on both sides; and as 
the examination of the shrine proved 
rather more to the side of Glastonbury 
than Canterbury, the correspondence 
on the part of Canterbury is cha- 
racterized by some degree of bitter- 
ness and evident jealousy. The 
question would probably have never 
been mooted, had not the monks 
erected a new shrine in their monas- 
tery to their great Abbot. This 
aroused the jealousy of Canterbury, 
and Archbishop Warham instituted 
a search for the coffin of Dunstan, 
in Canterbury Cathedral, which 
was found and opened, but contained 
only a portion of the bones. A 
severe letter was then written to the 
Glastonbury monks, who were re- 
minded that robbers could not expect 
to possess the kingdom of God and 
many other very objectionable things ; 
then followed the description of the 
examination of the shrine of Dunstan, 
and a list of what they found. To 
this letter, Richard Beere, then Abbot 
of Glastonbury, replied in a much 
milder strain, and with evident fair- 


ness, reminding the archbishop that 
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although they had certain portions 
of Dunstan’s body at Canterbury, 
that would not render it impossible 
for the monks of Glastonbury to 
have the other portions, reminding 
him also of the practice of the 
monasteries in times of peril, and 
asserting most positively that when 
Canterbury was ravaged by the 
Danes, the relics of Dunstan were 
conveyed to Glastonbury ; subse- 
quently a portion of those relics were 
restored to the cathedral, and the 
other portion kept in the abbey: 
that the portion the monks had and 
venerated were the posterior, and 
principal portions of the skull, and 
therefore the incomplete relics found 
in Canterbury, were the forehead and 
anterior portions. This appears per- 
fectly fair, and the dispute ceased ; 
but certainly from the evidence no 
charge of fraud can be justly main- 
tained against the Avalonian monks, 
nor could such a fraud have been suc- 
cessfully carried on for so many 
centuries, during which no less than 
five Glastonbury monks sat on the 
throne of Canterbury, establishing a 
close and continual association be- 
tween the two places. 

We now resume the thread of his- 
tory more immediately connected with 
Glastonbury Abbey, and to do so we 
must go back to the commencement 
of the Abbacy of Dunstan, to whom 
many lands and treasures were given 
by the devotion of Saxon monarchs. 

ing Edmund I. gave more than one 
hundred hides of land to the Abbey, 
amongst which were Christemulcford, 
Hingestan, Wudeton (Wooton), Wate- 
lea, rington (restored), Elefrid, and 
others. “These,” said he, “I bestow 
on the Old Church of the Mother of 
God, on the hill of Glastonbury, for 
the wiping off of my sins, and those 
of my grandfather Alfred, and Ed- 
ward my father.” Queen Elfieda, the 
widows of Edward, gave to the 
monastery the lands of Ackford, 
Bockland, Ply, and Hammerdowne 

which latter still bears its name, 

ammerdown Park being the seat 
of the Joliffes). Wilfred, the me 
minister, gave several hides of land ; 


also the queen gave, at the instigation 


of her husband, Domham, Norton, 
Pedington, and other lands, in all 
more than 100 hides. It is estimated 
that Edmund conferred on Glaston- 
bury Abbey, by his own hand, and 
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through his instigation, more than 
368 hides of land, besides many valu- 
able relics which he had collected, 
and left his body to be buried there, 
which was done. He also gave a 
charter, which was written in letters 
of gold in the book of the Holy Gos- 
pels. He was succeeded b red, 
who gave to Glastonbury, Badbury, 
and other lands. To him succeeded 
Edwy, when the monastic party fell 
into disfavour, and Dunstan being 
banished the kingdom, the king, in 
the year 956, placed 

Elsius in the chair of Glastonbury. 
This was the inauguration of a new 
order of things. The abbey was filled 
with seculars, and the old rule of St. 
Benedict set at naught. Edwy, how- 
ever, increased the rent-roll of the 
abbey by the gift of Pangebrooke and 
Blackford, and his ministers gave also 
Cranmere and other lands. The 
change which came over the country 
by the reaction in favour of the mo- 
nastic party we have already sketched 
in the life of Dunstan. Edwy was 
found dead near Gloucester, and when 
Edgar, his brother, came to the 
throne of the whole kingdom, the ex- 
iled favourite of the monks was re- 
called, the rule at Glastonbury re-es- 
tablished, the secular clergy expelled, 
and Dunstan, the reinstated abbot, 
was rewarded for his sorrows and his 
exile, after passing through two bish- 
oprics, by being elevated to the 
throne of Canterbury. 

Egelward or Adelward then suc- 
ceeded at Glastonbury, when the 
king, wishing to bestow some signal 
favour upon the abbey for its past 

ievances, conferred upon it the fol- 
owing privileges: That noone should 
ever be made abbot save a monk of 
the place, if one could be found fitting, 
though he were the meanest of them 
all ; but in case noone could be found 
amongst them worthy of the dignity 
then they should have the privilege 
of choosing by vote some strange 
monk from another monastery. That 
the abbot might receive his bene- 
diction at the hands of any bishop. 
That he should have the power of 
punishing the faults of his own ser- 
vants without the impeachment of 
the bishop or the king’s officers, and 
that no person, bishop, commander, 
or prince, should enter the island 
upee say lawsuit or other account, 


as been already enacted by his 
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predecessors, Kentwyn, Ina, &c. This 
grant he confirmed with an ivory 
crozier adorned with gold, which he 
placed on the altar, and which was 
cut through the middle in his pre- 
sence... For further security the king 
prevailed on John VIII., the Pope, 
to support what he had done by his 
Bull, which he not only did, but rati- 
fied the same by promulgating it in a 
general council at Rome, and sent it 
to the king to be corroborated by his 
regal authority, who with his nobles 
confirmed it, and enjoined its obser- 


vance. 

Sigebar then became abbot, and in 
the year 965 Edgar gave a grant of 
lands: “I, Edgar, do bestow on Abbot 
Sigebar and the old church (Ealde- 
circe) for ever, for the health of my 
soul, and for the soul of my father 
Hamme, and several hides of land.” 
Duke Alfar gave Westbury forty 
hides and Otherey five hides—these 
names are still preserved. Other 


lands were given by ministers and 
nobles, amounting to 215 hides, and 
in addition Edgar placed over the 
high altar a cross wrought in silver, 


some large figures, and also, for the 
decoration of the altar bestowed his 
own costly coronation robes. He 
afterwards gave asilver shrine cover- 
ed with gold and ivory figures, curi- 
ously interspersed, which shrine con- 
tained the relics of St. Vincent and 
the head of St. Apollinaris, also other 
relics which he had procured in 
foreign countries, and the relics of 
two Holy Innocents which he had 
brought from Bethlehem : these he 
laced with due reverence at Glaston- 
ury, for all which the memory of 
Edgar is most fragrant in the monas- 
tic chronicles of the times, and his 
dy was honoured with burial in 
the chapter-house of the abbey, at the 
church door, but not to rest in peace, 
as we shall presentiy see. 
Berred then ruled the abbey for 
sixteen years, to whom King Ethelred 
ve many lands. He was succeeded 
y Brithwyn, who was appointed in 
1017, and gave an altar piece of gold, 
silver, and ivory. He ruled for ten 
ears, When he was made Bishop of 
ells. In his time Canute the Dane 
ravaged England, and though re- 
pulsed “by Edmund L, who was called 
ronside, still committed devastations. 
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At length a peace was concluded, by 
which it was arranged that Canute 
should possess Mercia, and Edmund 
the kingdom of the West Saxons. 
This, however, was annulled by the 
murder of Edmund. Sometime be- 
fore he had bequeathed by will seve- 
ral lands to Glastonbury Abbey, and 
left a request that his body might be 
buried there, which was done, and he 
was placed before the high altar. 
Canute in his progress through the 
country, when king, visited Glas- 
tonbury Abbey on St. Andrew’s day, 
and honoured the remains of his 
brother monarch, by laying on his 
tomb his mantle or cloak, which was 
formed of peacocks’ feathers, of several 
colours, curiously woven together. 
He also granted a charter to the 
abbey.* 

Ligelward IT, succeeded to the 
chair of Glastonbury, in the year 
1027, andruled twenty-six years. The 
country was now governed by the 
Danes. Canute died in 1036, and 
was succeeded by Harold L, who 
died in the fourth year of his reign. 
Hardicanute, who reigned only two 
years, gave to Glastonbury a shrine, 
in which the body of St. Benignus 
was placed. After his death the 
English seized the opportunity of 
throwing off the Danish yoke, and 
Bees the crown upon the head of 
tdward, the younger son of Ethelred, 
ever afterwards memorable in history 
by the title of Edward the Confessor. 
He ascended the throne in the year 
1041, and died in 1066, being the last 
of the long and glorious line of Saxon 
monarchs. He had no issue, and 
during his lifetime attempts had been 
made by Godwin, Earl of Wessex, to 
raise a rebellion, with a view to lay 
hands upon the crown; upon his 
death his son Harold, having secured 
to himself a large and influential 
party in the kingdom, secretly car- 
ried on the same intrigué, when 
Edward, to avoid all quarrel and 
bloodshed after his death, bequeated 
the crown to his relative William, 
Duke of Normandy, then illustrious 
all over Europe. Upvun the death of 
the Confessor, Harold, the son of 
Godwin, seized upon the throne when 
William invaded the country with a 
view to enforce his rights; the battle 
of Hastings ensued, and with it the 


* Dugdale, yol, ii., No, 100. 
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second marvellous change which was 
to come over the character of the 
country and exert a powerful influ- 
ence over its destinies, the circumstan- 
ces of which, romantic beyond even 
the creations of fiction, we shall have 
to display hereafter. 

Egelnoth succeeded to the Abbacy 
of Glastonbury in the year 1053. 
These two last Abbots appear to have 
done great injury to the monastery— 
the one lavishing away its wealth 
abroad, and the other in riotous living 
at home. The affairs of Glastonbury 
then sunk a little into decline, and 
the chronicles tell us that a sort of 
vengeance hung over the place, which 
they attribute to the impiety of the 
predecessor of Egelnoth, who violated 
the tomb of Edgar. It appears he 
had some desire of removing the re- 
mains of the deceased monarch, pro- 
bably with the best of motives, and 
to that end he had the grave opened, 
when the body was found in no way 
corrupted, but quite entire. The coffin 
he had brought to remove them in 
being too small, he is said to have 
mutilated the corpse, to the horror of 
all the bystanders. Ultimately the 
royal remains were placed in a shrine 
upon the altar, with the head of St. 
Apollinaris and the relies of the mar- 
tyr St. Vincent, which Edgar had 
purchased at a great price and be- 
stowed on the Abbey. At this point 
we must pause, leaving Egelnoth 
seated in his abbatial chair at Glas- 
tonbury, the last representative of a 
race which was about to be brought 
into conflict with another and alien 
race, and to struggle during long 
wi years for an existence not 
merely on the soil of the country, but 
in the blood, the tongue, and the 
customs of that country’s people. 

The century whieh had rolled by 
had been fraught with incidents tend- 
—< increase the fame and embel- 
lish the glory of Glastonbury Abbey. 
Her ancient and glorious traditions 
drew the attention of the whole reli- 

ious world of Europe upon her. 

opes hastened to confirm her privi- 
leges ; kings bent their knees at her 
shrines, poured out their treasures at 
her altars, and begged eagerly for a 
last resting-place within her walls ; 
pilgrims from all quarters—from the 
glens and wilds of northern Britain, 
from the green meadows of Ireland, 
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and from the sunny South—came 
pouring in towards her towers, to say 
a prayer in her cloisters, to gaze upon 
her sacred relics, to kneel at the tombs 
of departed saints, and to wander 
over scenes consecrated by the foot- 
steps of apostles. The oldest churches 
of the country were her progeny ; she 
was their mother, and, as a mother, 
from the highest to the lowest in the 
land, men loved and revered her; 
they sought her in poverty, and wea- 
riness, and woe; they fled to her 
shelter when the enemy had ravaged 
their homes, slaughtered their chil- 
dren, and burnt their crops ; and the 
great ones of the country—the kings, 
princes, and nobles—worn out with 
grandeur and weary of greatness, cast 
aside the emblems of their power 
when the shadows of life’s evening 
were closing in upon them, and crept 
humbly, weepingly, to their sacred 
mother, to breathe out their last sigh 
on her bosom. She was the cradle of 
the great spirits of the time. Ethel- 
wold and Dunstan were both reared 
and educated in her cloisters, and, 
going out into the world as the pio- 
neers of their age, they reflected their 


glory back upon the spot whence they 


ad sprung. They found the monk a 
poor obscure item in the social scale, 
shut up in his monastery, living on 
the produce of waste lands given by 
the capricious piety of princes, prone 
at the feet of half-civilized tyrants, 
and defenceless against their power, 
and they elevated him into a position 
equal with the Crown itself ; they 
raised the order to which he belonged 
from obscurity to prominence, from 
impotence and dependence to being 
one of the most powerful agents in 
the politics of the times. The cowl 
was to be seen not only at the state 
feast but in the council chamber, at 
the king’s elbow, and in the cabinet 
of the chief minister. Before Dunstan 
had departed from the scene of his 
labours monastic influence had impe- 
rilled the diadem of one monarch, had 

rocured the deposition of another 

rom half his dominions, and had 

anointed a third, in spite of open op- 
position. It was no longer suppliant 
and obscure, it was agape, promi- 
nent and imperious; no longer a 
simple phase of ascetic life, but a 
rapidly increasing political power. 
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4 WINTER'S TALE—IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY J. 8. 


LE FANU, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


FROM KINCTON TO GILROYD. 


A MONTH passed away with very little 
change. Thanks to the very explicit 
injunction, constantly repeated, to 
teach his pupil no more than his 
upil wished to learn, William Mau- 
ray got on wonderfully well with 
that ill-conditioned brat, who was 
“the hope of the house of Kincton 
Knox.” Still, notwithstanding this, 
and all those flattering evidences of 
rowing favour vouchsafed by the 
dies of the mansion, the weeks 
were very long. Miss Clara, although 
now and then she beamed on him 
with a transient light, yet never ac- 
tually conversed ; and magnificent 
and dreary Mrs. Kincton Knox, 
whether gracious or repellant, was 
nearly equally insupportable. 

Every time he walked out, and 
pausing on the upland, looked long 
and mournfully in the direction in 
which he fancied lay Gilroyd, with 
its sunset blush of old red brick, its 


roses, deep green sward, and chestnut 


shadows, a sort of home sickness 
overcame him. Beyond that horizon 
there was affection, and in old times 
the never-failing welcome, the smile, 
the cordial sympathy, and the liberty 
that knew not Kincton. And witha 
pain and swelling at his heart came 
the scene of his expulsion—a mute, 
hurried leave-taking ; the clangof the 
iron gate, never to open more for him ; 
and Aunt Dinah’s fierce and cruel 
aze, like the sword of fire in the way, 
orbidding his return. 

How was it with fierce and cruel 
Aunt Dinah all this time. “The boy 
will come to his senses,” she was con- 
stantly repeating to herself, as she 
closed her book from which her 
thoughts had been straying, upon her 
finger, with a short sigh and a proud 
look. Or when she looked up from 
her work, with the same little sigh, 
on the nen flowery landscape, 
with its background of foliage, seen 
so sunnily through the jessamine and 


rose clusters, “Time will bring him 
to reason ; a little time, a very little 
time.” 

But when a little time passedaway, 
and no signs came with the next week 
of returning reason, Aunt Dinah grew 
fiercer and more warlike. “Sulky 
and obstinate! Ungrateful young 
man! Well, so be it. We'll see 
who can maintain silence longest. 
Let him cool ; let him take his own 
time. J won't hurry him, I promise 
him,” and so forth. 

But another week passed, still in 
silence, aud Miss Perfect “ presented 
her compliments to Dr. Sprague, and 
begged toinquire whether “ nephew, 
William Maubray, had returned to 
Cambridge a little more than a fort- 
night since. Not that she had the 
least right or wish to inquire mi- 
nutely henceforward into his plans, 
place of residence, pursuits, or asso- 
ciates ; but simply that having for so 
long a time taken an interest in him, 
and, as she hoped, been of some little 
use to him—if supporting and edu- 
cating him entirely might so be 
deemed—she thought she had a claim 
to be informed how he was, whether 
well or ill. Beyond that she begged 
to be excused from asking, and re- 
quested that Dr. Sprague would be 
so good as to confine himself to an- 
swering that simple inquiry, and 
abstain from mentioning anything 
further about William Maubray.” 

In reply to this, Doctor Sprague 
“ begged to inform Miss Perfect that 
when he last saw him, about ten 
days since, when he left Cambridge, 
her nephew, William Maubray, was 
very well. On his return from his 
recent visit to Gilroyd, he had re- 
mained but a week in his rooms, and 
had then left to prosecute a plan by 
which he hoped to succeed in layin 
a foundation for future efforts ont 
success. Dr. § e was not very 


Pp 
well, and had xen codesed to take a 
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little exceptional neicer abroad, and 
Miss Perfect’s letter had reached him 
just on the eve of his departure for 
the Continent.” 

Unobserved, almost to herself, there 
had been before Aunt Dinah’s eyes, 
as she read her book, or worked at 
her crochet, or looked out wearied on 
the lawn, a little vignette, represent- 
ing a college tutor’s chamber, Gothic 
in character, and a high-backed oaken 
chair, antiquated and carved, in 
which, like Faust philosophising to 
the respectful Vagner, sat Doctor 
Sprague, with his finger on the open 
letter she had sent him, exhorting and 
eens the contumacious William 
Maubray, and in the act of despatch- 
ing him, in a suit of sackcloth, with 
peas in his shoes, to make a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage to Gilroyd. 

This pleasing shadow, like an illu- 
sion of the magic lantern, vanished 
in _ darkness, as Miss Perfect 
read the good doctor’s answer. With 
a pallid, patient smile, and feeling 
suddenly cold from her head to her 
feet, she continued to gaze in sore 
distress upon the letter. Had William 
enlisted, or had he embarked as 
steward on board an American 
steamer? Was he about working his 
passage to New Zealand, or had he 
turned billiard-marker ? 

Neighbours dropped in now and 
then to pay a visit, and Violet had 
such conversation as the vicinity af- 
forded, and chatted and laughed all 
she could. But Miss Perfect was 
very silent for some days after the 
arrival of Dr. Sprague’s letter. She 
was more gentle, and smiled a good 
deal, but was wan, and sighed from 
time to time, and her dinner was a 
mere make-belief. And looking out 
of her bedroom window in the even- 
ing, toward Saxton, she did not hear 
old Winnie Dobbs who had thrice 
accosted her. But after a little she 
turned to the patient old handmaid, 
and said, “Pretty the old church 
looks in the sun—I sometimes wish I 
were there.” 

Old Winnie followed the direction 
# ral eyes, and gazed also, saying 


“Good sermons indeed, ma’am, and 
a good parson, kind to the poor—and 
very comfortable it is, sure, if they did 
not raise the stove so high. I think 
twas warmer before they raised it.” 
“ For a hundred and fifty years the 
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Gilroyd people have been all buried 

there,” continued Aunt Dinah, talk- 

ing more to the old church than to 
nnie 


innie. 

“ Well, I should not wonder,” said 
Winnie, “there is adeal o’ them lies 
there ; my grandmother minded the 
time old Lady Maubray was buried 
yonder, with that fine marble thing 
outsideo’ the church. The rails is gone 
vey rusty now, and that coat of arms, 
and the writing, it’s wearing out—it 
is worn, the rain or something, and 
indeed I sometimes do think where 
is the good of grandeur, when we 
die it’s all equal, the time being so 
short as it is. Master Willie asked 
me show it him last Sunday three 
weeks coming out o’ church, and even 
his young eyes—” 

“Don’t name him, don’t mention 
him,” said Aunt Dinah suddenly, in 
a tone of cold decision. 

Winnie’s guileless light blue eyes 
looked up in helpless wonder in her 
mistress’s face. 

“Don’t name his name, Winnie 
Dobbs. He’s gone,” said she in the 
same severe tone. 

“Gone!” repeated Winnie. “ Yes, 
sure! but—but he’ll come back.” 

“No, he shan’t, Winnie ; he’!l dark- 
en my doors no more. Come what 
may that shan’t be. I—I'll, perhaps, 
I may assist him occasionally still, 
but see him, never! He—he has re- 
nounced me, and I—I wash my hands 
of him.” She was answering Win- 
nie’s look of consternation. “ Let 
him go his own way as he chooses it 
—I’ve done with him.” 

There was a long pause here, durin 
which ancient Winnie Dobbs stare 
with an imbecile incredulity at her 
mistress, who was looking still at the 
oldchurch. Then old Winnie sighed. 
Then she shook her head, touch- 
ing the tip of her tongue with a 
piteous little “tick, tick, tick,” to 
the back of her teeth. 

And Aunt Dinah continued drearily, 

“And Miss Violet must find this 
very dull—very. I’ve no right to keep 
her here. She would be happier in 
some other home, poor child. I’m but 
a dismal companion—very ; and how 
long is it since young Mr. Trevor was 
here? You don’t remember, there, 
don’t try, but it must be three weeks 
or more, and—and I do think he was 
very attentive. I mean Winnie, but 
you are to say nothing below stairs, 
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you know—I mean, [really think he 
was in love with Miss Vi.” 

“Well, indeed, they did talk about 
it—the neighbours ; there was talk, a 
deal o’ talk, and I don’t know, but I 
often thought she liked him.” 

“Well, that’s off too, gwite,I think; 

ou know it is very rude, impertinent, 
in fact, his never having called here 
once, or done more than just raise his 
hat to us in the church door on Sun- 
days, ever since William Maubray 
went away. I Jook upon his conduct 
as altogether outrageous, and being 
the kind of person he is, I’m very 
glad he disclosed himself so early, 
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and certainly it would have been a 
thousand pitics the girl should have 
ever thought of him. So that’s over 
too, and all the better it is, and I 
begin to grow tired of the whole thing— 
very tired, Winnie ; and I believe the 
people over there,” and she nodded 
toward the church-yard, “are best 
provided for, and its time, Winnie, I 
should be thinking of joining them 
where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary are at rest.” 

“God forbid, ma’am !” remonstrated 
old Winnie, mildly, and they turned 
together from the window to accom- 
plish Aunt Dinah’s toilet. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE PIPING BULLFINCH. 


Next Sunday Mr. Vane Trevor, after 
church, happened to be carried in one 
of the converging currents of de- 
cently-dressed Christianity into the 
main channel through the porch, 
almost side by side with the two 
Gilroyd ladies, then emerging. 

Mr. Vane Trevor, in pursuance of 
his prudent reserve, would have 
avoided this meeting. But so it was. 
In the crowded church porch, out of 
which the congregation emerges so 
slowly, with a sort of decent crush, 
almost pressed inconveniently against 
good Miss Perfect, the young gentle- 
man found himself, and in a becom- 
ing manner, with a chastened simper, 
inquiring after their health, and 
making the proper remarks about the 
weather. 

Aunt Dinah received these atten- 
tions very drily ; but Miss Vi, in such 
an arch, becoming little shell-like 
bonnet, looked perfectly lovely ; and 
to do her justice, was just as friendly 
as usual. 

It was no contrivance of his, the 
meeting with this bewitching little 
bonnet where he did. How could he 
help the strange little thrill with 
which he found himself so near— 
and was it in human nature, or even 
in good manners, to deny himself a 
very little walk, perhaps only to the 
church-yard gate, beside Miss Violet 
Darkwell ? 

“How is my friend, Maubray ?” 
inquired Trevor of Miss Perfect, whom 
he found himself next. 

“T really don’t know—I have not 
heard—I suppose he is very well,” 


she answered, with an icy severity 
that rather surprised the young man, 
who had heard nothing of the quarrel. 

“T must write. I ought to have 
asked him when he meant to return. 
I am so anxious for an excuse to renew 
our croquet ou the lawn at Gilroyd.” 

This little speech was accompanied 
with a look which Violet could hardly 
mistake. 

“T don’t think it likely,” said Miss 
Perfect in the same dry tone. 

“ Any time within the next three 
weeks. The weather will answer 
charmingly,” continued Trevor, ad- 
dressing Miss Darkwell. 

“ But [rather think Miss Darkwell 
will have to make her papa a little 
visit. He's to return on the 18th, 
you remember, my dear ; and he says, 
know, you are to meet him at 

ichmond.” 

So said Aunt Dinah, who had no 
notion of this kind of trifling. 

Trevor again saw the vision of a 
lean, vulgar, hard-voiced barrister, 
trudging beside him, with a stoop, 
and a seedy black frock coat; and for 
a minute was silent. But he looked 
across at pretty Miss Vi, so naturally 
elegant, and in another moment the 
barrister had melted into air, and he 
saw only that beautiful nymph. 

“T want to look at old = Mau- 
bray’s monument round the east end, 
here, of the church. You would not 
dislike, dear, to come—only a step. 
I must have any repairs done that 
may be needed. Good morning, Mr. 
Trevor.” 

But Mr. Trevor begged leave to be 
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one of the party, knowing exactly 
where the monument stood. 

There is a vein of love-making with 
which acountry church-yard somehow 
harmonizes very tenderly. Among 
the grass-grown graves the pretty 
small feet, stepping lightly and re- 
verently, -the hues Fea outlines of 
beauty and young life; the gay faces 
shadowed with a passing ile — 
nothing ghastly, nothing desolate— 
only a sentiment of the solemn and 
the melancholy, and underlying that 
tendersadnessthe trembling fountains 
of life and joy—the pulses of youth 
and hope. 

“ Yes ;“very, very much neglected,” 
said Miss Perfect. “We can do 
nothing with that marble, of course,” 
she observed, nodding toward the 
arched cornice at top, which time 
and weather had sadly worn and 
furrowed. “It was her wish, my 


dear father often told me, she would 
have it outside, not in the church ; 
but the rails, and this masonry—we 
must have that set to rights—yes.” 
And so, stepping lightly among 
weeds and long grass, and by humble 
headstones and time-worn tombs they 


came forth under the shadow of 
the tall elms by the church-yard gate, 
and again Miss Perfect intimated a 
farevell to Trevor, who, however, 
said he would go home by the stile, 
a path which would lead him by the 
gate of Gilroyd, and before he had 
quite reached that, he had begun to 
make quite a favourable impression 
once more on the old lady ; insomuch 
that, in her forgetfulness, she asked 
him at the gate of Gilroyd to come 
in, which very readily he did, and 
the little party sat down together in 
the drawing-room of Gilroyd and 
chatted in a very kindly and agree- 
able way. And Vane Trevor, who, 
like Aunt Dinah, wasa connoisseur in 
birds, persuaded her to accept a bull- 
finch, which he would send her next 
morning in a new sort of cage which 
had just come out. 

He waited in vain, however, for one 
of those little momentary absences 
which at other times had left him and 
Violet alone. Miss Perfect, though 
mollified, sat him’ out very deter- 
minedly. So, at last, having paid a 
very long visit, Mr. Vane Trevor could 
decently prolong it no further, and he 
went away with an unsatisfactory 
and disappointed feeling, not quite 
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reasonable, considering the inflexible 
rule he had imposed upon himself in 
the matter of Gilroyd Hall and its 
inhabitants. 

“ Maubray has told her all I said,” 
thought Vane Trevor, as he pursued 
the solitary path along the uplands of 
Revington. “The old womau—what 
a bore she is—was quite plainly 
vexed at first ; but—but that jolly 
little creature—Violet—Violet, it 2s 
a pretty name—she was exactly as 
usual. By Jove! I thought shed 
have been a bit vexed ; but she’s an 
angel,” he dreamed on, disappointed. 
“T don’t think she can have even 
begun to care for me the least bit in 
the world—I really don’/.” He was 
looking down on the path, his hands 
in his pockets, and his cane under his 
arm ; and he kicked a little stone out 
of his way at the emphatic word, 
rather fiercely. “And so much the 
better—there’s no need of all that 
caution. Stuff—they know quite 
well I’ve no idea of marrying, and 
what more? And there’s no danger 
of her, for she is plainly quite content 
with those terms, and does not care 
for me—now, that’s all right.” 

It is not always easy to analyze 
one’s own motives ; but beneath that 
satisfaction there was very consider- 
able soreness, and something like a 
resolution to make her like him in 
spite of her coldness. The pretty, 
little, impertinent, cold, bewitchin 
gipsey. It was so absurd. She di 
not seem the least flattered by the 
distinction of his admiration. . 

Next morning, after breakfast, he 
drove down in his dog-cart, instead 
of sending the bird as he had pro- 
posed. There were some ingenious 
contrivances in this model cage which 
required explanation. The oddest 
thing about the present was that the 

iping bullfinch sang two of Miss 
Violet's favourite airs. Trevor had 
no small difficulty, and a diffuse cor- 
respondence, in his search for one so 
particularly accomplished. 

When in the drawing-room at Gil- 
royd, he waved a feather before its 
eyes, and the little songster displayed 
his acquirements. Trevor stole a 
glance at Miss Vi, but she looked 
perfectly innocent, and smiled with a 

rovoking simplicity on the bird. 

Mies Perfect was, however, charmed, 

and fancied she knew the airs, but 
was, honestly, a little uncertain. 
29 





“Tt is really too good of you, Mr. 
Trevor,” she exclaimed. 

“On the contrary, I’m much 
obliged by your accepting the charge. 
I’m a sort of—of wandering Arab, 
you know, and I shall be making the 
tour of my friends’ country houses ; 
80 poor little Pipe would have been 
Mf lonely, perhaps neglected ; and 
I should very likely have had a letter 
some day announcing his death, and 
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that, for fifty reasons, would have 
half broken my heart,” whereat he 
laughed a little, for Aunt Dinah, and 
glanced one very meaning and tender 
ogle on Miss Violet. 

“Well, Mr. Trevor, disguise it how 
you may, you are very good-natured,” 
said Miss Perfect, much pleased with 
her new pet, “and I’m very much 
obliged.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


4 MESSAGE IN THE “ TIMES.” 


Wits this little speech, Aunt Dinah, 
thinking for the moment of nothin 
but her bird, and very much please 
with Mr. Trevor, carried the little 
songster away to her room, leaving 
the young people together at the open 
parlour window. 

“Thope you like him?” Trevor 
said in a low tone. 

“Oh, charming !” replied Miss Vi. 

“T should not for all the world— 
you'll never know the reason why, 
rere let him go to any place 
else, but here—upon my honour,” 
said Mr. Vane Trevor, speaking very 
much in earnest. 

“Miss Perfect, I can see, is 
charmed,” said Miss Violet. 

“Ah, yes—you think so—very 
happy, I’m sure ; but—but I shall 
miss him very much. I—I—you've 
no idea what company he has been to 
me ; and—and what a lot of trouble 
I had in finding one to—in fact, the 
sort of one I wanted.” 

“They are very pretty—very sweet 
—but, after all, don’t you think the 
natural song the best. I should be 
afraid of the repetition ; I should tire 
of the same airs,” said Miss Darkwell. 

“Of others—yes, perhaps, I should, 
but of those, never,” said Mr. Vane 
Trevor, eloquently. 

No romantic young gentleman who 
means to walk in the straight and 
narrow path of prudence does well 
in falling into such a dialogue of 
covert-meanings, with so very pretty 
a girl as Miss Violet Darkwell. It is 
like going up in a balloon,among invi- 
sible and irresistible currents, and sthe 
prince of the powers of the air alone 
can tell how long a voyage you are in 
for, and in what direction you may 
come down. 


The flattering tongues of men! 


sweet airy music attuned fo love and 
vanity—to woman’s pride and weak- 
ness, half-despised, half-cherished. 
Long after—a phrase—a fragment of 
a sentence, like a broken bar, or half- 
remembered cadence of somesweetold 
air, that sounded in your young ears, 
in dancesand merry-makings, now far 
and filmy as by-gone dreams, turns 
up unbidden—comes back upon re- 
membrance and is told, with a sad- 
dened smile to another generation. 
Drink in the sweet music at your 
sretty ears; it will not last always. 
There is a day for enjoyment, and a 
day for remembrance, and then the 
days of darkness. 

A little blush—the glory, too, of 
ever so faint asmile. The beautiful 
flush of beauty’s happy triumph was 
on the fair face of the girl, as she 
listened for a moment with downcast 
eyes; and Vane Trevor, conceited 
young man as he was, had never felt 
so elated as when he saw that tran- 
scient, but beautiful glow, answering 
to his foll 

I may 


cs on her with different 
eyes, like the Choragus of an old 
play, and wonder and speculate which 
it 1s she likes—the flattery or the 
lover—or each for sake of the other ; 
or the flattery only, caring not that 
bullfinch’s feather on the carpet for 


him? There is not much in her face 
to guide me; I can only see, for 
certain, that she is pleased. 

“T—I shall never forget those airs ; 
they—you know, you sang them the 
first time I heard you sing; and I’m 
afraid I have been awfully unreason- 
able about them, asking you to sin 
them for me every time nearly I ha 
an opportunity; and I—I assure 
you—I don’t know what I shall do 
without my poor bird ; and” —— 
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Exactly at this point Aunt Dinah 
returned, and Mr. Vane Trevor, with 
admirable presence of mind, said : 

“T was just saying to Miss Dark- 
well, I am sure I have heard her sing 
those little songs the bird whistles.” 

“So she- does,” interrupted Miss 
Perfect. “TI could not think where I 
heard them. You know thoseairs, Vi?” 

“Yes—I think they ave among my 
songs,” answered Violet, carelessly. 

“Tt would be very good of you, 
Miss Perfect—now that I’ve parted 
with my—my—musician, you know— 
if you would allow me—just perhaps 
once before I leave Revington—I 
shall be away probably some months 
—to look in some evening, when Miss 
Darkwell is at her music—it is very 
impertinent [’'m afraid to ask—but 
knowing those airs so well, I should 
like so much to hear them sung, if you 
happened to—to be able to find them.” 
The concluding words were to Violet. 

“Oh, dear yes—won’t you Vi— 
certainly, any evening, we shall be 
very happy; but you know we are 
very early people, and our tea hour 
seven o'clock.” 

“Oh, quite delightful,” exclaimed 
the accommodating Vane Trevor, “I 
have no hours at all at Revington— 
when I’m alone there, I just eat when 
I’m hungry andsleep when I'msleepy.” 

“The certain way to lose your 
health !” exclaimed Miss Perfect. 

* Very much obliged—T’ll certainly 
turn up, you know, seven o'clock, 
some evening.” 

And so he took his leave, and was 
haunted day and night by Violet 
Darkwell’s beautiful down-cast face, 
as he had seen it that morning. 

“T knew I'd make her like me— 
by Joye, I knew I should—she does, 
I’m quite sure of it, she’s beginning to 
like me, and if I choose P’ll make her 
like me awfully.” 

Now, all the rest of that day, Trevor 
thought a great deal less than he had 
ever done before, of the pomps and 
vanities of Revington, hat the vain 

lories of the Trevors of that Ilk. 
Wrestling with love is sometimes like 
wrestling with an angel, and when 
the struggle seems well nigh over, and 
the athlete sure of his victory, one 
unexpected touch of the angelic hand 
sets him limping again for many a 
day. Little did he fancy that the 
chance meeting in the shadowy porch 
of Saxton church would rivet again 
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the sightless chains which it had 
taken some time and trouble to un- 
clasp, and send him maundering and 
spiritless in his fetters among the 
woods and lonely paths of Revington ; 
not yet, indeed, bewailing in vain his 
captivity, but still conscious of the in- 
visible influence in which he wasagain 
intangled, and with no very clear 
analysis of the present, or thoughts 
for the future. 

Time had brought no tidings of 
William Maubray, and, except on 
occasions, Aunt Dinah’s fits of silence 
were growing longer, and her old face 
more wan and sad. 

“Ungrateful creature !” said she, 
unconsciously aloud. 

“Who, ma’am ?” asked old Winnie, 
mildly. Her mistress was disrobing 
for bed. 

“Eh, who ?’ repeated Miss Perfect. 
“My nephew, William Maubray, to 
think of his never once sending me a 
line, or a message !—we might all be 
dead here and he never know. Not 
that I care for his indifference and 
heartless ingratitude, for as I told 
you before, I shall never see his face 
again. You need not stare, you need 
not say a word, Winnie ; it is quite 
fixed. You may go to see him at 
Cambridge if he’s there, or wherever 
he is, but the door of Gilroyd he shall 
never enter more while J live, and he 
and his concerns shall trouble me just 
as little as I and mine do him.” 

It was about this time that William 
Maubray, who was permitted regu- 
larly a read of the Z'imes, saw the 
following notification amongitsadver- 
tisements :— 

“Tf the young gentleman who 
abruptly left his old relative’s ho 
under displeasure, on the night o 
——, is willing to enter the Church, 
a path to reconciliation may be open- 
ed ; but none otherwise. If he needs 
pecuniary assistance it will be supplied 
to the extent of £50, on his applying 
through his tutor, Doctor S——, but 
not directly.” 

“ How insulting—how severe and 
unforgiving,’ murmured William. 
“ How could she fancy it possible that 
I could accept the insult of her gift ?” 

With a swelling heart he turned to 
another part of the paper, and tried 
toread. But the odiousserpent coiled 
and hissing at him from its little tabu- 
lated compartment, was too near, and 
he could think of nothing ra 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH, 


Onx morning at breakfast, the Kine- 
ton letters having arrived, Miss Clara, 
who had only one, tossed it care- 
lessly to her mamma, who, having just 
closed one of her own, asked— 

“Whois it ¢” 

“Vane ; he’s coming here he says 
on Thursday, instead of Wednesday,” 
answered the young lady. 

“Cool young gentleman!” ob- 
served Mrs. Kincton Knox. “He 
ought to know that people don't invite 
themselves to Kincton—any news ?” 

“Yes; there has been an awful 
battle, and young Maubray has gone 
off, no one knows where, and every- 
one curious to find out—quite irrecon- 
cilable they say.” 

“Does he say what about?’ in- 
quired the old lady taking up the 
letter. 

“No, nothing ; only that,” answer- 
ed Clara. 

“Mamma, Mr. Herbert’s blushing 
all over, like fun,” cried Master 
Howard from the other side of the 
table, with a great grin on his jam- 
bedaubed mouth, and his spoon 
pointed at poor William’s counten- 
ance. 

The ladies involuntarily glanced at 
William, who blushed more fiercely 
than ever, and began to fiddle with 
his knife and fork. Miss Clara’s 
glance only, as it were, touched him, 
and was instantly fixed on the view 
through the window, in apparent 
abstraction. Mrs. Kincton Knox’s 

rominent dark eyes rested gravely a 
ittle longer on poor William’s face, 
and the boy, waving his spoon, and 
kicking his chair, cried, ‘‘ Ha, ha!” 

“Don’t sir, that’s extremely rude 
—lay down your spoon ; you’re never 
to point at any one, sir. Mr. Herbert's 
quite ashamed of you, and so am I.” 

“Come here,” said William. “ May 
he come to me ?” asked William. 

“Oh, no! you all want me to hold 
my tongue. It’s always so, and that 

reat beast of a Clara,” bawled “the 
ope of the house,” as his mamma was 
wont to call him. 

“Come to me,” said poor William, 
mildly. 

“Or, if you permit me, Mr. Herbert,” 
said Mrs, Kincton Knox. “Howard ! 


, 





I can’t tolerate this. You are to sit 
quiet, and eat your breakfast—do you 
hear—and do you like sardines ?— 
Mr. Herbert, may I trouble you— 
thanks ; and no personalities, mind 
—never! Mr. Herbert, a little more 
tea ¢” 

The ladies fell into earnest con- 
ference that morning after breakfast, 
so soon as William and his pupil had 
withdrawn. 

“W. M.!” Everything marked 
with W. M.—Wynston Maubray. 
Don’t you see ?” said the old lady, 
with a nod, and her dark and pro- 
minent eyes fixed suddenly on her 
daughter. 

“ Yes, of course ; and did you look 
at his face when I mentioned the 
quarrel with Sir Richard ?” said the 
young lady. 

“Did you ever see anything like 
it !” exclaimed her mother. 

Miss Clara smiled mysteriously, 
and nodded her acquiescence. 

* Why, my dear, it was the colour 
of that,’ continued Mrs. Kincton 
Knox, pointing her finger fiercely at 
the red leather back of the chair that 
stood by them. “I don’t think there 
can be a doubt. I know there’s none 
in my mind.” 

“Tt is very curious—very romantic. 
I only’ hope that we have not been 
using him very ill,” said Miss Clara, 
and she laughed more heartily than 
was her wont. 

“Til! I don’t know what you 
mean. I trust, Clara, no one is ever 
ill-used at Kincton. It certainly 
would a little surprise me to hear 
oars of the kind,” retorted the 
lady of Kincton, loftily. 

“ Well, I did not mean ill, exactly. 
I ought to have said rudely. I hope 
we have not been treating him likea— 
a—what shall I say }—all this time,” 
and the young lady laughed again. 

“ We have shown him, Clara, all 
the kindness and consideration which 
a person entering this house in the 
capacity he chose to assume could pos-* 
sibly have expected. I don’t suppose 
he expected us to divine by witchcraft 
who and what he was; and I am 
very certain that he would not have 
thought as—as highly of us, if we 
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had acted in the slightest degree 
differently.” 

But though shespokeso confidently, 
Mrs. Kineton Knox, that perfect 
woman, was secretly troubled with 
—evee of the same uncomfortable 
kind, and would have given a good 
deal to be able to modify the past, or 
even distinctly to call its incidents to 
mind. 

“Of course, Clara, I shan’t observe 
upon those odd coincidences to Mr.— 

r. Herbert himself. It is his wish 
to be private for the present. We 
have no right to pry. But there is 
certainly justifiable—I may say, even 
called for—some little seiilivenion 
of our own demeanour toward him, 
in short ; and knowing now—as I 
feel confident we do—who he is, there 
is no need of the same degree of re- 
serve and—and distance ; and I am 
very glad, if for this reason only, 
that you may more frequently, my 
dear Clara, look in and see your little 
brother, who is so much shut up ; it 
would be only kind.” 

In fact this old warrior, with the 
Roman nose and eagle eye, surveying 
the position, felt, in Cromwell's 

hrase, that the “ Lord had delivered 
nim into her hand.” There he was 
domesticated, in what she might 
regard as a romantic incognito, with- 
out parental authority to impede or 
suspicion to alarm him! Could a 
more favourable conjuncture be fan- 
cied? How a little real kindness 
would tell just now upon his young 
heart; and he would have such an 
opportunity in his disguise of esti- 
mating and being touched by the real 
amiability of the Kincton Knoxes ; 
and the Maubray estates and an old 
baronetage would close Miss Clara’s 
campaigning with eclat. 

The young lady did look into the 
schoolroom. 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Herbert, you'll 
think me very tiresome,” she said. 

William had risen as she entered, 
with a bow. 

“ But mammais thinking of taking 
Howard a drive, if you approve, and 
Howard, we are going to Bolton 
Priory. Mamma wishes so much to 
know whether you will allow him to 


“T—T can have no objection. He’s 
wae = his ee ae sure it 
ill do hima t of good.” 

Miss Gat a pretty attitude, 
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leaning with one hand on the table, 
was smiling down on Master Howard, 
and caressingly running her taper 
fingers through his curls. 

“Let my head be—will you,” he 
bawled, disengaging himself, with a 
bounce and a thump at her hand. 

Theyoung lady smiledand shrugged 

plaintively at William, who said, 
“ Howard, I shall tell your mamma, 
if - are rude to Miss Knox, and 
= ask her not to take you out to- 
ay.” 
“That’s just it,’ retorted Master 
Howard. “That’s the way you men 
always take her part against me, be- 
cause you think she’s young and 
pane. Ah-ha! I wish you'd ask 
1er maid— Winter.” 

“Be quiet, sir,’ said William, in 
so stern a tone, and with so angry a 
flash of his blue eyes, that the young 
gentleman was actually overawed, 
and returned lowering and muttering 
to the ship he had been rigging, only 
making an ugly grimace over his 
shoulder, and uttering the word 
“crocodile !” 

Though Miss Clara smiled plain- 
tively down upon the copy of Tennyson 
which lay open on the table, and 
turned over a page or two with her 
finger-tip, serenely, she inwardly 
quaked while Howard declaimed, and 
in her soul wished him the fate of 
Cicero ; and when she got to her room 
planted her chair before the cheval 
glass with a crash, and exclaimed, 
“I do believe that fiendish imp is 
raised up expressly to.torture me ! 
Other parents would beat such a brat 
into mummy, and knock his head 
off, rather than their daughter should 
be degraded by him ; but mine seem to 
like it positively. I wish—oh! don’t 
I, just !’ And the aposiopesis and the 
look were eloquent. 

But she had not yet left the school- 
room, and as she looked down on the 
open pages, she murmured, sadly, 
“The Tord of Burleigh !’ And look- 
ing up she said to William, “T see 
you read my poet and my favourite 
poem, too, only I think it too heart- 
rending. Ican’t readit. I lose m 
spirits for the whole day after, and 
wonder whether the story is really 
true,” she paused with a look of sad 
inquiry, and William answered that 
he had read it was so. 

And she said, with a little sigh 
“That only makes it sadder,” an 
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she seemed to have something more 
to say but did not; and after a 
moment, with a little smile and a 
nod, she went from the room. And 
William thought he had never seen 
her look so handsome, and had not 
before suspected her of so much mind 
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and so much feeling, and he took the 
book up and read the poem through, 
and dreamed over it till the servant 
came with a knock at the door, and 
his mistress’s compliments, to know if 
Master Howard might go now. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A FRIEND APPEARS. 


Wit11am Mavsray’s harmless self- 
love was flattered by the growing 
consideration with which he was 
treated. The more they saw of him 
plainly the better they liked him, 
and William began, too, dimly to 
fancy that there must be something 
very engaging about him. 
night or two later, his pupil 
having just gone to bed, a footman 
came with a little scrap of pink paper, 
ncilled over, in Mrs. Kincton 
nox’s hand, on a salver, for Wil- 
liam, who found these words : 

“Tt has just struck me that I might 
possibly prevail upon your good- 
nature, to look in upon our solitude 
for half an hour; though we don’t 
like abridging your hours of liberty, 
it would really be quite a kindness to 
indulge me ; and if you can lay your 
hand upon your volume of Tennyson, 
pray bring it with you.” 

p got William, and with his book 
in his hand, followed the servant, 
who announced Mr. Herbert at the 
- drawing-room door,and William found 
himself in that vast apartment, the 
lights of which were crowded about 
the fire, and the rest comparatively 


“So good of you, Mr. Herbert,” 
said Mrs. Kincton Knox, with a 
superb smile, and even extending her 
fingers in the solemn exuberance of 
herwelcome. “It isso very kind of you 
to come ; so unreasonable, I fear ; we 
had a debate, I assure you,” and she 
smiled with awful archness toward 
Miss Clara, “but my audacity carried 
it—you’ve brought the book too—he 
has brought the book, Clara ; how 
very kind, is not it?” 

Miss Clara answered by a glance at 
their visiter, almost grateful, an@ a 
smile at her mother, who continued— 

“You have no idea, Mr. Herbert— 
pray sit where we can both hear and 
see you—how very lonely we are in 


these great rooms, when we are tefe- 
a-tete, as you see.” 

William’s remarks in reply were 
not very original or very many, but 
such as they were nothing could be 
more successful, and the ledies ex- 
changed smiles of approbation over 
the timid little joke, which had all 
but broken down. 

So William read aloud, and the 
ladies, each in her way, were charm- 
ed, and. next night he was invited 
again, and there was more conversa- 
tion and rather less reading, and so 
he grew much more easy and inti- 
mate, and began to look forward to 
these little reunions with a very plea- 
sant interest ; and Miss Clara’s bril- 
liant beauty and some little indica- 
tions of a penchant very flattering 
began to visit his fancy oftener than 
I should have supposed likely; 
although it is hard to say when the 
way-side flowers on the longest 
journey quite lose their interest ; or 
how much care and fatigue are 
needed to make a man cease to smile 
now and then, or whistle a stave on 
his way. 

William and his pupil were walking 
down the thick fir wood that lies on 
the slope between Kincton and the 
Old London road, when just at a 
curve in the path, within twenty 
yards, whom should he come upon 
suddenly in this darksome by-way 
but Mr. Vane Trevor. 

They both stopped short. 

“By Jove! Maubray?’ exclaimed 
Trevor, after a pause, and he cackled 
one of his agreeable laughs. 

“Did not expect to see you here, 
Trevor,” =alel William, looking on 
the whole rather dismally surprised. 

“Why, what are you afraid of old 
Maubray. I’m not going to do you 
any harm, upon my honour,” and he 
laughed again, approaching his friend, 
who likewise advanced to meet him, 
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smiling, with rather an effort. “Very 
glad to see you, and—and I’ve a lot 
to tell you,” said he, “I don’t mean 
any nonsense, but—but really serious 
things.” 

“ Allwell at home?” asked William, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, ‘dear, yes, quite well—all 
flourishing. It is not—it’s nothing 
unpleasant, you know, only I mean 
something I—I, its of importance to 
me, by Jove! and to—to, I fancy, 
other people also ; and I—I see you’re 
puzzled. Can we get rid of that little 
wretch for a minute or two ?” and he 
glanced at Howard Seymour Knox, 
to whom, he just remembered, he had 
not yet spoken. 

“And ee do you do, Howard, my 
boy? Flourishing, I see. Would 
you like to have a shot with my re- 
volver? Lleftit atthe gamekeeper’s 
down there. Well, give them this 
card, and they'll give it to you—and 
we'll try and shoot a rabbit—eh ?” 

Away went Master Howard, and 
Trevor said— 

“And do tell me, what are you 
doing here, of all places in the world?” 

“Tm a resident tutor—neither 
more nor less,” said William Maubray, 
with a bitter gaiety. 

“You mean you’ve come here to 
Kincton to teach that little cur—I 
hope you lick him a trifle?” inquired 
Trevor. 

“Ves; but I don’t lick him, and in 
fact the situation—that’s the right 
word, isn’t it !—is very, what’s the 
word? Weget on quietly, and they're 
all very civil to me, and it’s very 
good of a swell like you, to talk so 
to a poor devil of a pedagogue.” 

“Come, Maubray, none of your 
chaff. I knew by your aunt’s manner 
there was a screw loose somewhere 
—something about a living, wasn’t 
there ?” 

It was plain, however, that Trevor 
was thinking of something that 
concerned him more nearly than Wil- 
liam Maubray’s squabble with his 
aunt. : "“ 
“Tt’s a long story,” said William, 


it after all I’ve said, but I’m 
to marry your cousin, Violet 
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A CONFIDENCE, 


“T pon’r know what you'll think of 
oing 
ark- 
well,” said Vane Trevor, after-a little 
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“she wants me to go into the Chureh, 
and I won’t, and so there’s a quarrel, 
and that’s all.” 

“And the supplies stopt?” ex- 
claimed Trevor. 

“Well, I think she would not sto 
them ; she is very generous—but 
could not, you know, it’s time I should 
do something ; but I’m here—Doctor 
Sprague thought it right—under the 
name of Herbert. They know it’s an 
assumed name—we took care to tell 
them that—so there’s no trick, you 
know, and please don’t say my name’s 
Maubray, it would half break my 
aunt’s heart.” 

“Secret as the tomb, Herbert, Tl 
remember, and—and I hope that 
nasty little dog won't be coming back 
in a minute—it’s a good way though 
—and, by Jove! it’s very comical, 
though, and almost providential this, 
meeting you here, for I did want a 
friend to talk a bit to, awfully, and 
you know, Maubray, I really have 
always looked on you in the light of 
a friend.” There was a consciousness 
of the honour which such a distine- 
tion conferred in the tone in which 
this was spoken, and William, in the 
cynical irony which, in this interview. 
he had used with Trevor, interposed 
with— 

“A humble friend, I’m very much 
flattered.” 

“You're no such thing, upon my 
honour, and I think you're joking. But 
I really do regard you as a friend, and 
I want to tell you no end of things, 
that I really think will surprise you.’ 

William Maubray looked in Trevor’s 
face, gravely and dubiously, and said 
he, with the air of a man of the worl 
“Well, I should like to hear—an 
any advice I can offer, it is not of any 
great value I fear, is quite at your 
service.” 

“* Let’s sit down here,” said Trevor, 
and side by side they seated them- 
selves on a rustic seat, and in the 

olden shade of the firs and pines, 
ane Trevor began to open his case 
to William. 


pause, and with a kind of effort, and 
a rather deprecatory smile. 

“Oh?’ exclaimed William Man- 
bray, cheerily, and with a smile; But’ 
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the smile was wan, and the voice 
sounded ever so far away. 

“There’s no use, Maubray, in a 
fellow’s resisting his destiny ; and 
there’s an old saying, you know, about 
marriages being made in heaven. By 
Jove when it comes to a certain point 
with a fellow, its all over ; no good 
struggling, and he may as well accom- 
plish his—his destiny—by Jove, with 
a good grace. And—and I know, 
Maubray, you'll be glad to hear, and 
—and I really believe its the best and 
wisest thing I could have done— 
don’t you think so ?” 

“T’m sure of that,” said William, 
in the same tone, with the same smile. 
“ You’re—everyone says its better to 
marry, when a fellow can afford it ; 
but—but, I did not think you had a 
notion ; that is for ever so long ; and 
then, some—some, great lady.” 

“No more I had,” answered Tre- 
vor. “By Jove, a month ago, you 
weren't a more unlikely man, but how 
can J help it? You never were 
spoony on a girl in all your life, and 
of course you can’t tell; but you’ve 
no idea how impossible it is for a 
fellow when once he comes to be 
really in—in love—to—to make him- 
self happy, and be content to lose 
her. J can't, I know.” 

“No, of course,” answered William, 
with the same smile, and an involun- 


“ And then, you know, money and 
that sort of thing, its all very fine, all 
very good, in a wife; but by Jove 
there’s more than you think in—in 
fascination and beauty, and manner, 
and that sort of thing. There's Sir 
John Sludgeleigh, old family, capital 
fellow, he chose tomarry a womanfrom 
some of those cotton mill places, with 
no end of money, and by Jove, I think 
he has been ashamed to show ever 
since ; you never saw such a brute. 
He’s ashamed of her, and they say 
he'd give his right hand he had never 
set eyes on her. I can quite under- 
stand, of course, a fellow that has not 
@ guinea left ; but, by Jove, if you saw 
her, you could not conceive such a 
thing. And there’s old Lord Ricketts, 
he married quite a nobody. Sweet 
pretty, to be sure, but out of a board- 
ing school, and so clever, you know} 
but no money, and no family, and he 
so awfully dipt ; and she set herself 
to work and looked after everything, 
awfully clever, and at this moment 
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the estate does not owe a farthing 
and she found it with a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds mortgage 
over it; and when he married her 
every one said it was all up, and his 
ruin certain, and by Jove it was that 
marriage that saved him.” 

“Very curious!” said William, dis- 
mally. 

= To be sure it is; there’s no subject, 
I tell you, there’s so much nonsense 
talked about as marriage ; if a woman 
brings you a fortune or connexion 
by Jove, she’ll make you pay for it. I 
could tell you half a dozen who have 
been simply ruined by making what 
all the world thought wonderfully 
good marriages.” 

“T dare say,” said William, in a 
dream. 

“And then about family and con- 
nexion, really the thing, when you 
examine it, there’s wonderfully little 
in it ; the good blood of England isn't 
in the peerage at all, it is really, as a 
rule, all in the landed gentry. Now 
look at us, for example, I give you 
leave to search the peerage through 
and you'll not find four houses— 
don’t speak of titles, but families— 
older than we. Except four, there is 
not oneas old. And really, if people 
are nice, and quite well ok what 
more do you want?” 

“Oh, nothing,” sighed William. 

“And do you know, I’ve rather a 
prejudice against barristers, I mean 
as being generally an awfully low 
vulgar set; and I assure you, I— 
know I may say whatever I think 
to you; but I, when I was thinkin 
about all this thing, you know, 
could not get the idea out of my 
head. I knew her father was a 
barrister, and he was always turning 
up in my mind ; you know the sort 
of thing, as—as a sort of fellow one 
could not like.” 

“But he’s a particularly gentle- 
manlike man,” broke in William, to 
whom Sergeant Darkwell had always 
been very kind. 

“Oh! you need not tell me, for I 
walked with him home to Gilroyd, 
last Sunday, from church. I did not 
know who he was—stupid of me not 
to guess—and you cant think what 
an agreeable—really nice fellow.” 

; —— him ; a been always 
very kind to me, and very encourag- 
ing about the bar,” said Maubray. 

*Yes,” interrupted Trevor, “and 
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they say, certain to rise, and very 
high, too. ee you know, and 
that—and—and such a really gentle- 
man-like fellow, might be anything, 
and so—and so clever, I’m sure.” 

“Come down to draw the settle- 
ments,” thought William, with a 
pang. But he could not somehow 
say it. There are events to which 
you can submit, but the details of 
which you shrink from. Here was 
for William, in some sort, a death. 
A familiar face gone. The rest was 
the undertaker’s business. The 
stretching, and shrouding, and screw- 
ing down, he had rather not hear of. 

“You are going to tell the people 
here?” said William Maubray, not 
knowing well what to say. 

“Tell them here, at Kincton! Not 
if Iknowsit. Why, [know pretty well, 
for fifty reasons, how they'll receive 
it. Oh! no, ll just send them the 
prettiest little bit of a note in a week 
or two, when eveything is quite set- 
tled, and I'll not mind seeing them 
again for some time, J can tell you. 

ere’s this little wretch coming again. 
Well, Howard, have you got the 
revolver ?” 

Master Howard's face was swollen 
with tears and fury. 

“No, they wouldn’t give it me. 
You knew right well they would not, 
without mamma told’em. I wish 
mamma was hanged; I do; she’s al- 
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ways a plaguing every 
that great brute, Clara.’ 

This explosion seemed to divert 
them extremely ; but William was of 
course obliged to rebuke him. 

“If you say that again, Master 
Howard, I'll tell your mamma.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“T say, come with me,” said Trevor. 
“We'll ask mamma about the pistol. 
May he come? and I shall be here 
again in half an hour.” 

“Very well, do so, and just remem- 
ber, though I don’t much care,” said 
Maubray, in an under tone, “they 
don’t know my name here.” 

** All right,” said Trevor ; “ I shan’t 
forget,” and he and his interesting 
companion took their departure, leay- 
ing William to his meditations. 

“So! going to be married—little 
Vi—pretty little Vi—little Vi, that 
used to climb up at the back of my 
chair. Ill try and remember her 
always the same little wayward, 
beautiful darling. I’ve seen my last 
of her, at least for a long time, a very 
long time. I wonder—I wonder— 
Gilroyd—I’]l never see it again.” 

And thoughts, vague and sad, came 
swelling up the stormy channels of 
his heart, breaking wildly and mourn- 
fully one over the other, and poor 
William Maubray, in his solitude, 
wept bitter tears. 


ne ; her and 
, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE LADIES MAKE INQUISITION, 


On the steps Vane Trevor was en- 
countered by Mr. Kincton Knox, in 
his drab gaiters and portly white 
waistcoat, and white hat, and smiling 
in guileless hospitality, with both 
hands extended. “ Very glad, Vane, 
my dear boy—very happy—-now 
we've got you, we'll keep you three 
weeks at least. You must not be 
running away as usual. We'll not let 
you off this time, mind.” 

Vane knew that the hospitable 
exuberances of the worthy gentleman 
were liable to be overruled by an- 
other power, and did not combat the 
hospitable seizure, as vigorously as if 
there had been no appeal. But he 
chatted a while with the old gentle- 
man, and promised to walk down and 
see the plantations, and the new road 


with him. By a sort of silent com- 
promise, this out-door department 
was abandoned to Mr. Kincton Knox, 
who seldom invaded the interior ad- 
ministration of the empire, and in 
justice, it must be alleged that the 
empress seldom interfered directly 
with the “woods and forests,” and con- 
tented herself with now and then lift- 
ing up her fine eyes, and mittened 
hands, as she surveyed his operations 
from the window in a resigned horror, 
and wondered how Mr. Kincton Knox 
could satisfy his conscience in wasting 
money the way he did! 

She had learned, however, that his 
was and roads, were points 
on which he might be raised to 
battle; and as she knew there was 
little harm in the pursuit, and really. 
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little if anything done, more than 
was needed, and as some one must 
look after it, she conceded the point 
without any systematic resistance, 
and confined herself to the sort of 
silent protest I have mentioned. 

While Vane Trevor lingered for a 
few minutes with the old gentleman, 
Master Howard Seymour Knox, who 
was as little accustomed to wait as 
Louis XIV., stumped into the draw- 
ing-room, to demand an order upon 
the gamekeeper’s wife for Vane 
Trevor's revolver. 

“Vane Trevor come?” exclaimed 
Clara. 

“T want a note,” cried Howard. 

“We shall hear all about the 
quarrel,” observed the old lady em- 
phatically, and with a mysterious nod, 
to her daughter. 

“T won't be kept here all day,” 
cried Master Howard, with a’stamp. 

“Well, wait a moment,” cried 
Clara, “and you shall have the other 
box of bonbons. I'll ring and send 
Brookes ; but you’ve to tell me where 
Vane Trevor is.” 

“No I won’t till I get the bon- 
bons.” 

Miss Clara was on the point of 
bursting forth into invective, but 
being curious, she did not choose a 
rupture, and only said, 

* And why not, pray ?” 

“Because you cheated me of the 
shilling you promised me the same 
way, and I told all the servants, and 
they all said you were a beast.” 

“J don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

“You do, right well,” he replied, 
“you asked me to tell you all about 
the tutor, and when I did you said it 
was not worth a farthing, and you 
would not give the shilling you pro- 
mised, that was cheating ; you cheat!” 

“Do you hear him, mamma ¢” 

“ Howard, my dear ! what’s all this? 
Tut, tut!” exclaimed Mrs. Kincton 


nox. 

The arrival of the bonbons, how- 
ever, did more to re-establish peaceful 
relations; and the boy, who was 
anxious to get away, delivered his 
news as rapidly as he could. 

“Yes, Vane Trevor’s come. When 
I and Herbert were in the long larch 
walk he met us, and they seemed very 

to meet.” 

“Ah! Like people who knew one 
another before?” asked Miss Clara, 
eagerly, in tones little above a whisper. 
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“Yes, and Vane called Herbert, 
Maubray—yes, he did.” 

“ Maubray ? Are you quite sure 
of that?” demanded the elder lady, 
— into his face and forgetting 

ner dignity in the intensity of her 
curiosity. 

“Yes, that I am, quite sure,” re- 
plied the boy wagging his head, and 
~ spinning himself round on his 
eel. 

“ Be quiet, sir,” hissed Miss Clara, 
clutching him by the arm ; “ answer 
me,—now do be a good boy and we’ll 
let you away in a minute. How do 
you remember the name was Maubray, 
and not some other name like Mau- 
bray ?” 

“ Because I remembered Sir Richard 
Maubray that you and mamma’s al- 
ways talking about.” 

“We're not always talking about 
him,” said Clara. 

“ No, sir, we're not,” repeated the 
matron, severely. 

“* T’ll tell you no more, if your both 
so cross. I won't,” retorted Master 
Howard, as distinctly as the bonbons 
would allow him. 

“Well, well, will you have done, 
and answer my question? Did he 
call him Maubray often ?” repeated 


Clara. 

“Yes—no. He did, though—he 
called him Maubray twice. I’m sure 
of that.” 


Mother and daughter exchanged 
glances at this point, and Mrs. Kinc- 
ton made a very slow little bow with 
compressed lips, and her dark eyes 
steadily fixed on daughter, and then 
there was a little “h’m!” 

“And they seemed to know one 
another before 1” said Mrs, Kincton 
Knox. 

“Yes, I told you that before.” 

“ And glad to meet?” she continued. 

“ Yes, that is, Vane. I don’t think 
Herbert was.” 

Again the ladies interchanged a 
meaning glance. 

“ Where is Vane Trevor now?” in- 
quired the elder lady, gathering up 
her majestic manner again. 

“ He was talking to the governor 
at the hall-door.” 

“Oh! then we shall see him in a 
moment,” said Mrs. Kincton Knox. 

** Mind now, Howard, you’re not to 
say one word to Mr. Herbert or to 
Vane Trevor about your telling us any- 
thing,” added Miss Clara. 
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“*Aint I though ? I just will, both 
of them, my man, unless you pay me 
my shilling,” replied Master Howard. 

“Mamma do you hear him?” ex- 
claimed Miss Clara in a piteous fury. 

“What do you mean, sir?” inter- 

posed his mamma vigorously, for she 
was nearly as much frightened as the 
young lady. 
“T mean I'll ¢e/2 them ; yes I will, 
Tm going,’ and he skipped with a 
horrid grimace, and his thumb to his 
nose, toward the door. 

“Come back, sir; how dare you ?” 
almost screamed Miss Clara. 

“Here, sir, take your shilling,” 
cried Mrs. Kincton Knox, with a 
stamp on the floor and flashing eye, 
fumbling hurriedly at her purse to 
produce the coin in question. “There 
it is, sir, and remember.” 

Whether the oracular “remember” 
Was a menace or an entreaty I know 
not; but the young gentleman fixed 
the coin in his eye after the manner 
of an eyeglass, and with some horrid 
skips and a grin of triumph at Miss 
Clara, he made his exit. 
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“Where can he learn those vile, low 
tricks ?” exclaimed Miss Clara. “I 
don’t believe there is another such 
boy in England. He’ll disgrace us, 
you'll find, and he’ll kill me, I know.” 

“He has been extremely trouble- 
some ; and I’ll speak to him by-and- 
by,” said the matron. 

“ Speak, indeed ; much he cares!” 

“Tl make him care, though.” 

There was a little silence, and the 
ladies mentally returned to the more 
momentous topic from which the ex- 
tortion of Howard Seymour had for 
a moment diverted them. 

“What do you think of it ?’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Kincton Knox. 

“Oh! I think there’s but one 
thing to think,” answered Miss Clara. 

“7 look upon it as perfectly con- 
clusive; and, in fact, -his appearance 
tallies so exactly with the descriptions 
we have heard that we hardly needed 
all this corroboration. As it is, lam 
satisfied.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Vane Trevor was announced, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TREVOR AND MAUBRAY IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


Vane TREVOR was a remote cousin, 
and so received as a kinsman; he 
entered and was greeted smilingly. 
“We have secured such a trea- 
sure since we saw you, a tutor for 
my precious Howard; and such a 
young man—I can’t tell you half 


what I think of him.” 
haps, was true). 
plished.” 

“ Accomplished — is 
Trevor. 

“Well, not perhaps in the common 
acceptation of the term, that I know 
of, but I referred particularly to that 
charming accomplishment of reading 
aloud with feeling and point, you 
know, so sadly neglected, and yet so 
conducive to real enjoyment and one’s 
appreciation of good authors, when 
calieanel. You would hardly believe 
what a resource it is to us poor soli- 
taries. I am quite in love with Mr. 
Herbert ; and I will answer for Clara 
there ; she is as nearly so as a young 
lady ought to be.” 

layfulness was not Mrs. Kincton 
Knox's happiest vein. She was tall, 


(That, per- 
“ He’s so accom- 


he?” said 


tragic, and ungainly ; and her con- 
scious graciousness made one un- 
comfortable, and her smile was in- 
timidating. 

“ He certainly does read charming- 
ly,” threw in Miss Clara. 

“We have grown, I fear,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Kincton Knox, “almost 
too dependent on him for the enjoy-. 
ment of our evenings; and [sometimes 
say, quite seriously to my girl there, 
Clara, I do trust we are not spoiling 
Mr. Herbert.” 

“ He does not look like a spoiled 
child—rather sad and seedy, doesn’t 
he ?” replied Vane Trevor. 

“Tut !—does he ?’” said Miss Clara. 

“You've seen him, then ?” supple- 
mented her mother. 

“Yes; had that honour as I 
mounted the steep walk—howcharm- 
ing that walk is—among the fir-trees. 
But I did not see anything very un- 
usual about him.” 

“T can only say 7 like him ez- 
tremely,” observed Mrs. Kincton 
Knox, in a tone which concluded 
debate. 
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“And what do you say, Miss 
Knox?” inquired Vane Trevor, with 
one of his arch cackles. 

“No; young ladies are not to sa 
all they think, like us old people,” 
interposed Mrs. Knox; “but he’s a 
very agreeable young man.” 

“Ts he?” said Vane Trevor, with 
irrepressibleamazement. “That's the 
first time, by Jove, I ever heard poor 
Maubray”—and hereupon hestopped, 
remembering that Maubray’s identity 
was a secret, and he looked, perhaps, 
a little foolish. 

Mrs. Kincton Knox coughed a 
little, though she was glad to be quite 
sure that Mr. Wynston Maubray was 
safe under her roof, and did not want 
him or Vane Trevor to know that 
she knew it. She therefore coughed 
a little grandly, and also looked a 
little put out. But Miss Clara, with 
admirable coolness, said quite inno- 


cently— 

“What of Mr. Maubray? What 
have you heard of him? do tell us. 
How is poor Sir Richard? Wenever 
saw his son, you know, here ; and is 
the quarrel made up?” 

“That's just what I was going to 
tell you about,” said Vane Trevor, 
scrambling rather clumsily on his legs 
again after his tumble. “Not the 
least chance—none in the world—of 
a reconciliation. And the poor old 
fellow, in one of his fits of passion, 
got a fit, by Jove, and old Sprague, 
at Cambridge, told me one-half his 
body is perfectly dead, paralytic, 
= know, and he can’t last; so 

Wynston, you see, is more eligible 
than ever.’ 

“Poor old man ! you ought not to 

with so much levity,” said Mrs. 

incton Knox. “I did not hear a 
wordof it—how horrible ! And when 
had poor Sir Richard his paralytic 
stroke ?” 

“ About a week ago. He knew 
some people yesterday ; but they sa 
he’s awfully shaken, and his face all 
—you know—pulled up on one side, 
and hanging down at the other ; old 
Sprague says, a horrible object ; by 
Jove, you can’t help pitying him, 
though he was a fearful old screw.” 

“ Melancholy !—and he was such a 
handsome man! Dear me! Is his 
son like him?” said Mrs. Kincton 
Knox ruefully. 

“Why, not particularly just now. 
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They say the two sides of his face 
match pretty well; and his right 
limbs are about as lively as his left ;” 
and Vane Trevor cackled very agree- 
ably over this sally. 

“*So I should hope, Mr. Trevor,” said 
the matron of the high nose and dark 
brows, with a gloomy superiority, “and 
if there is any objection to answering 
my question, I should rather not hear 
it jested upon, especially with so 
shocking areference to Sir Richard’s 
calamity—whom I knew, poor man ! 
when he was as strong and as good 
looking as you are.” 

“But seriously,” said Miss Clara, 
who saw that her mother had not left 
herself room to repeat her question, 
“What is he like ? is he light or dark, 
or tall or short—or what ?” 

“Well, he’s dark at night, you 
know, when he's pe out his candle, 
and light enough in the daytime, 
when the sun’s shining, and he’s deci- 
dedly short sometimes—in his temper, 
I mean—he, he, he!—and tall in his 
talk always,” replied Vane Trevor, 
and he enjoyed a very exhilarating 
laugh at his witty conceits, 

“You used to be capable of a little 
conversation,” said the matron grand- 
ly. “ You seem to have abandoned 
yourself to—to”—— 

“To chaff, you were going to say,” 
suggested Vane, waggishily. 

“No, certainly not, that’s a slang 
a such as is not usual amo 

adies, nor ever spoken at Kincton, 
retorted the old lady. 

“Well, it is though, whenever I’m 
here,” he replied agreeably. “ But [ll 
really tell you all I can: there’s 
nothing very remarkable in his ap- 
gy seg he’s rather tall, very light; 

e has light hair, blue eyes, pretty 
good bat.’ 

“What’s that?’ 
elder ane 

“He handles the willow pretty 
well, and would treat you to a toler- 
ably straight, well pitched slow un- 
derhand.” 

“T think you intimated that you 
were about making yourself intelli- 
gible?” interposed Mrs. Kincton Knox. 

“ And don’t you understand me ?” 
inquired Vane Trevor of Miss Clara. 

* Yes, I think it’s cricket, aint it ?” 
she replied. 

“Well, you see I was intelligible ; 
yes, cricket, of course,” replied Vane, 


demanded the 
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“T can’t say, I’m sure, where Miss 
Kincton Knox learned those phrases ; 
it certainly was not in this drawing- 
room,” observed her mamma with a 
gloomy severity. 

“Well, I mean he’s a tolerably 
good cricketer, and he reads poetry, 
and quarrels with his father, and he’s 
just going to step into the poor old 
fellow’s shoes, for, jesting apart, he 
really is in an mal state from all I 
can hear.” 

“Ts it thought he may linger 
long ¢” inquired Mrs. Kincton Knox; 
“though indeed, poor man, it is 
hardly desirable he should, from all 

ou say.” 

“ Anything but desirable ; I fancy 
he’s very shaky indeed, not safe for a 
week—may go any day—that’s what 
Sprague says, and he’s awfully anxi- 
ous his son should come and see him ; 
don’t you think he ought ?” said Mr. 
Vane Trevor. 

“That depends,” said the old lady 
thoughtfully, for the idea of her bird 
in the hand flitting suddenly away at 
old Sprague’s whistle, to the bush of 
uncertainty, was uncomfortable and 
alarming. ‘‘I have always under- 


stood that in a case like poor Sir 
Richard’s nothing can be more un- 
wise, and, humanly speaking, more 
certain to precipitate a fatal catas- 
trophe than a—a—adopting any step 
likely to be attended with agita- 


tion. Nothing of the kind, at least, 
ought to be hazarded for at least six 
weeks or so, 7 should say, and noteven 
then unless the patient has rallied 
very decidedly, and in such a state as 
the miserable man now is, a reconcili- 
ation would be a mere delusion. I 
should certainly say no to any such 
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prevoaition, and I can’t think how 
r. Sprague could contemplate such 
an experiment in any other light than 
as a possible murder.” 

At this moment the drawing-room 
door opened, and William Maubray’s 
pale and sad face appeared at it. 

“Howard says you wished to see 
me?” said he. 

“We are very happy, indeed, to see 
you,” replied the old lady graciously. 
“Pray come in and join us, Mr. Her- 
bert. Mr. Herbert, allow me to in- 
troduce my cousin, Mr. Trevor. You 
have heard us speak of Mr. Vane 
Trevor, of Revington ¢” 

“T had the pleasure—I met him on 
his way here, and we talked—and— 
and—I know him quite well,” said 
William, blushing, but coming out 
with his concluding sentence quite 
stoutly, for before Vane Trevor's sly 
gaze he would have felt like a trick- 
ster if he had not. 

But the ladies were determined to 
suspect nothing, and Mrs. Knox ob- 
served— 

“We make acquaintance very quickl 
in the country—a ten minutes’ wal 
together. Mr. Herbert, would you 
object to poor Howard’s having a 
holiday !—and, pray, join us at lunch, 
and you really must not leave us now.” 

“T—oh ! very happy—yes—a holi- 
day—certainly,” replied he, like a 
man whose thoughts were a little 
scattered, and he stood leaning on the 
back of a chair, and showing, as both 
ladies agreed, by his. absent manner 
and sa and saddened countenance, 
that Vane Trevor had been delivering 
Doctor Sprague’s message, desiring 
his presence at the death-bed of the 
departing baronet. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THEY CONVERSE, 


“ We were discussing a knotty point, 
Mr. Herbert, when you arrived,” said 
Mrs. Kincton Knox. “I say that 
nothing can warrant an agitating in- 
trusion upon a sick bed. Mr. Trevor 
here was mentioning a case—a patient 
in a most critical state—who had an 
unhappy quarrel with his son. The 
old gentleman, a baronet, is now in 
a most precarious state.” Miss Clara 
stole a glance at William, who was 
bearing it likea brick. “ A paralytic 


stroke ; and they talked of sending for 
his son! Was ever such madness 
heard of? If they want to kill the 
old man outright, they could not go 
more direct to their object. J happen 
to know something of that awful 
complaint. My darling Clara’s grand- 
father, my beloved father, was taken 
in that way—a severe paralyticattack, 
from which he was slowly recovering, 
and a servant stupidly dropped a 
china cup containing my dear father’s 
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gruel, and broke it—a kind of thing 
which always a little excited him— 
and not being able to articulate dis- 
tinctly, or in any way adequately to 
express his irritation, he had, in 
about twenty minutes after the occur- 
rence, a second seizure, which quite 
prostrated him, and in fact he never 
spoke intelligibly after, nor were we 
ever certain that he recognized one of 
his immediate family! So trifling are 
the ways, so mysterious—h-hem !— 
and apparently inadequate the causes, 
which of course, under Divine regula- 
tion, in paralytic affections, invariab 
overpower the patient. Now, what 
say is this, don’t you think a son, in 
such a case, instead of obtruding him- 
self at the sick man’s bedside, ought 
to wait quietly for a month or two— 
quistiy, 1 would say, in France or 
wherever he is, and to allow his father 
just to rally?” 

William had been looking rather 
drearily on the carpet during this 
long statement, and [ am afraid he 
had hardly listened to it as closely as 
he ought, and being appealed to on 
the subject he did the best he could, 
and answered— 

“ It’s an awful pity these quarrels.” 

“He knows something of the case, 
too,” interposed Vane Trevor. 

The ladies looked, one upon the 
flowers in the vase, the other out 
of the window, in painful expectation 
of an immediate eclaircissement. But 
William only nodded a little frown 
at Trevor, to warn him off the dan- 
gerous ground he was treading, and 
he went on— 

“The blame is always thrown on 
the young fellows; it isn’t fair.” 
William spokea little warmly. “It’s 
the fault of the old ones a great deal 
oftener, they are so dictatorial and 
unreasonable, and expect you to have 
no will or conscience, or body or soul, 
except as they please. They forget 
that they were young themselves 
once, and would not have submitted 
to it ; and then they talk of you asa 
rebel, by Jove! and a—a parricide 
almost, for presuming to have either a 
thought or a scruple, or” Ona 





sudden William perceived that, fired 
with his subject, he was declaimings 
a little more vehemently than was 
usual in drawing-rooms, and his in- 


spiration failed him. 
“ 


Hear, hear, hear!” cried Trevor, 
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with a tiny clapping of his hands, 
and a laugh. 

Miss Clara looked all aglow with 
his eloquence, and her mamma said 
grandly— 

“There’s truth, I’m sor7y to say, 
in your remarks. Heaven knows 
J’ve suffered from unreasonableness, 
if ever mortal has. Here we sit in 
shadow of that great ugly, positively 
ugly tree there, and there it seems it 
must stand ! daren’t remove it ;” 
and Mrs. Kincton Knox lifted her 
head and her chin, and looked round 
like a queen shorn of her regalities, 
and inviting the indignant sympathy 
of the well affected. “There 7s, no 
question of it, a vast deal of unreason- 
ableness and selfishness among the 
old. We all feelit,” and she happened 
to glance upon Miss Clara, who was 
smiling a little cynically on the snowy 
ringlets of her little white dog, Bijou. 
She continued, fiercely, “And to re- 
turn to the subject. J should think 
no son, who did not wish to kill his 
father, and to have the world believe 
so, would think of such a thing.” 

“ Killing’s a serious business,” ob- 
served Trevor. 

“A man killed,” observed Mrs. 
Kincton Knox, “is a man lost to 
society. His place knows him nomore. 
All his thoughts perish.” 

“And they’re not often any great 
loss,’’ moralized Trevor. 

“Very true!” acquiesced Mrs. 
Kincton Knox, with alacrity, recol- 
lecting how little rational matter her 
spouse ever contributed to the council- 
board of Kincton. “ Still, I maintain, 
a son would not like to be supposed 
to have caused the death of his father. 
That is, unless my views of human 
nature are much too favourable. 
What do vow think, Mr. Herbert ?” 
and the lady turned her prominent 
dark eyes, with their whites so curi- 
ously veined, encouragingly upon the 
young man. 

“T think if J were that fellow,” he 
replied, and Mrs. Kincton Knox ad- 
mired his diplomacy, “I should not 
run the risk.” 

“Quite right !” approved the lady 
radiantly. 

Trevor looked at his watch and 
stood up. 

“Your trunk and things, gone up 
to your room, Vane ?” inquired Mrs, 
Kincton Knox, 
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“Tve no trunk ; ha, ha! and no 
things—he, he, he! no, upon my 
honour. I can’t stay, really; I'm 
awfully sorry ; but my plans were all 
upset, and I’m going back to the sta- 
tion, and must walk at an awful pace 
too ; only half an hour—a very short 
visit ; well, yes, but I could not deny 
myself—short as it is—and I hope to 
look in upon you again soon.” 

“It’s very ill-natured, J think,” 
said Miss Clara. 

“Very,” said Mrs. Kincton Knox, 
yet both ladies were very well pleased 









Witi1Am Mavsray was bidden to 
luncheon, and was sad and abstemious 
of that pleasant refection, and when 
it was over Mrs. Kincton Knox said— 

“ My dear Clara, it’s quite out of 
the question my going with you to- 
day, I’m suffering so—that horrid 
neuralgia.” 

“Oh! darling ! how sorry I am!” 
exclaimed Miss Clara, with a look of 
such beautiful pity and affection as 
must have moved William Maubray 
if he had the slightest liking for 
ministering angels. “ What can I do 
for you? You must, you know, try 
something.” 

“No, love, no ; nature—nature and 
rest. I shall lie down for a little ; 
but you must have your ride all the 
same to Coverdale, and I am certain 
Mr. Herbert will be so kind as to ac- 
company you. 

William Maubray would have given 
a great deal for a solitary ramble ; 
but, of course, he was only too happy, 
and the happy pair scampered off on 
their ponies side by side, and two 
hours after Miss Clara walked into 
her mamma’s room, looking cross and 
tired, and sat down silently in a 
chair, before the cheval glass. 

“Well, dear ?” inquired her mother, 
inquisitively. 

‘Nothing, mamma. I hope your 
head's better !” 
Oh! 


“My head ? 
But—a—how 


ie better, 
thanks. i 


d you like 


your ride ?” 

at stupid,” answered the young 
lady. 

“T suppose you’ve been in one of 
your tempers, and never spoke a 
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to be relieved of Vane Trevor's 
agreeable society. He would have 
been in the way—unutterably de 
trop. His eye upon their operations 
would have been disconcerting ; he 
would have been taking the—the 
tutor long walks,-or trying, perhaps, 
to flirt with Clara, as he did two years 
ago, and never leaving her to herself.’ 
So the regrets and upbraidings with 
which they followed Vane Trevor, 


who had unconsciously been helping 
to mystify them, were a little hypo- 
critical. 


word—and you know he’s so shy? 
Will you ever learn, Miss Kincton 
Knox, to command your miserable 
temper ?” exclaimed her mother very 
grimly, but the young lady only 
flapped the folds of her skirt lazily 
with her whip. 

“You quite mistake, mamma, I’m 
not cross; I’m only tired. I’m sorry 
you did not let him go off to the sick 
old man. He’s plainly pining to go 
and give him his gruel and his me- 
dicine.” 

“ Did he speak of him?” asked the 
old lady. 

“No, nor of anything else; but 
he’s plainly thinking of him, and 
thinks he has murdered him—at 
least he looks as if he was going to 
be hanged, and I don’t care if he 
was,” answered Miss Clara. 

“You must make allowances, my 
dear Clara,” said she. “ You forget 
that the circumstances are very dis- 
tressing.” 

“Very cheerful, I should say. Why, 
he hates his father, I dare say. Did 
not you hear the picture he drew of 
him, and it’s all hypocrisy, and I 
don’t believe his father has really 
anything to do with his moping.” 

* And what do you suppose zs the 
cause of it ?” inquired Mrs, Kincton 
Knox. 

“T really can’t tell ; perhaps he’s 
privately married, or in love with a 
milliner, perhaps, and that has been 
the cause of this quarrel,” she said 
with an indolent mockery that might 
be serious, and, at all events, puzzled 
the elder lady. 

“Ho! stulf, my dear child !” ex- 
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claimed her mother, with an uneasy 
scorn. “ You had better call Brookes 
and get your habit off. And where 
did you leave him ?”’ 

“At the hall door,” replied Miss 
Clara, as she walked out of the room. 

“ H’m, stuff!” repeated Mrs. Kinc- 
ton Knox, still more uneasily, for 
she knew that Clara had her wits 
about her. “What on earth can it 
mean ? It’s probably just this—Vane 
Trevor has come here with a foolish 
long exhortation from Doctor—what’s 
his name !—Sprayue—and upset the 
young man a little, and perhaps agi- 
tated him. He'll be quite a different 
person to-morrow.” 

And so indeed it proved. What- 
ever his secret feelings, William Mau- 
bray was externally a great deal more 
like himself. In the state which 
follows such a shock as William had 
experienced before the monotony of 

ness sets in, there is some times an 
oscillation of spirits from extreme 
depression to an equally morbid hi- 
larity, the symbol of excitement only. 
So in a long ride, which William took 
with the young lady to-day, accom- 
panied by his pupil, who, on his pony, 
entertained himself by pursuing the 
sheep on the hill side, Miss Clara 
found him very agreeable, and also 
ready at times to philosophize, elo- 
7 and sadly, in the sort of 
yronic poetry into which bitter 
young lovers will break. So the sky 
was brightening, and William, who 
suspected nothing of the peculiar in- 
terest with which his varying moods 
were observed, was yet flattered by 
the gradual but striking improvement 
of his relations, accepted the interest 
displayed by the ladies as a feminine 
indication of compassion and appre- 
ciation, and expressed a growing con- 
fidence and titude, the indirect 
expressions of which they, perhaps, 
a little misapprehended. 

In the evening Mrs. Kincton Knox 
called again for the “Lord of Bur- 
leigh,” not being fertile in resource— 
Miss Clara turned her chair toward 
the fire, and with her feet on a boss,near 
the fender, leaned back, with a hand- 
screen in her fingers, and listened. 

“That is what J call poetry !” ex- 
claimed the matron with the decision 
of a brigadier, and a nod of intimi- 
dating approbation, toward William, 
“and so charmingly read !” 

“T’m afraid Miss Knox must have 
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Ga a little tired of it,” suggested 
illiam. 

“One can never tire of poetry so 
true to nature,” answered Miss Ciara. 

“She’s all romance, that creature,” 
confidentially murmured her mamma, 
with a compassionating smile. 

“ What is it ?’ inquired Miss Clara. 

“You're not to hear, but we were 
saying, wern’t we, Mr. Herbert ? that 
she has not a particle of romance in 
her nature,” replied her mamma with 
her pow pleasantry. 

“No romance certainly, and ’m 
afraid no common sense either,” 
replied the young lady naively. 

“Do you write poetry ?” asked the 
old lady of William. 

“You need not ask him, he could 
not read as he did, if he did not 
write,” said Miss Clara turning round 
in an eager glow, which momentary 
enthusiasm some other feeling over- 
powered, and she turned away again 
a little bashfully. 

“You do write, I see it confessed 
in your eyes,” exclaimed Mrs. Kincton 
Knox. “He does, Clara, you’re right. 
I really think sometimes she’s a—a 
—fairy.” 

“ Ask him, mamma, to read us some 
of his verses,” pleaded Clara, just a 
little timidly. 

“You really must, Mr. Herbert— 
no, no, I'll hear of no excuses ; our 
sex has its privileges, you know, and 
where we say must, opposition va- 
nishes.” 

“Really,” urged William, “any 
little attempts of mine are so un- 
worth 

“We must, and will have them to- 
morrow evening ; dear me, how the 
hours do fly. You have no idea, 
Clara dear, how late it is, quite dread- 
ful. I’m really angry with you, Mr. 
Herbert, for beguiling us into such 
late hours.” 

So the party broke up, and when 
Mrs. Kincton Knox entered her 
daughter’s room where she was in a 
dishevelled stage of Y(t for 
bed ; she said, her maid being just des- 
patched on a message—— 

“T really wish, mamma, you’d stop 
about that Lord of Burleigh ; I saw 
him look quite oddly when you 
asked for it again to-night, and he 
must know, unless he’s a fool, that 
youdon’t care two pence about ; 
and you'll just make him think we 
know who he is.” 
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“ Pooh ! nonsense, Clara! don’t be 
ridiculous,” said her mother a little 
awkwardly, for she had a secret sense 
of Clara’s superiority. “I don’t want 
you to teach me what I’m to do, I 
hope, and who brought him here, 

ray, and investigated, and, in fact— 
ere’s Brookes back again—and you 
know we are to have his own verses, 
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to-morrow night, so we don’t want 
that, nor any more,if you’d rather not, 
and you can’t possibly be more sick 
of it than I am.” 

So on the whole well pleased, the 
ladies betook themselves to their 
beds, and Mrs. Kincton Knox lay 
long awake constructing her clumsy 
castles in the air, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


VANE TREVOR AT THE GATE OF GILROYD. 


Next morning at breakfast, as usual, 
the post-bag brought its store of 
letters and news, and Mrs. Kincton 
Knox dispensed its contents in her 
usual magisterial manner. There 
were two addressed in Vane Trevor’s 
handwriting. One to the tutor, 
which the matron recognized, as she 
sent it round to him, in Howard’s 
hand, the other to herself. 

“ Pray, no ceremony with us,” said 
the lady of the house, with a gorgeous 
complacency, “read your letter here, 
Mr. Herbert, we are all opening ours, 
you see.” 

So William Maubray, with an odd 
little flutter at his heart, opened the 
letter which he knew would speak of 
those of whom it agitated him to 
think. 

It was dated from Revington, 
whither, with a sort of home sickness, 
new to him, he had returned almost 
directly after his visit to Kincton. 

Vane Trevor had, without intend- 
ing it, left perhaps on Maubray’s 
mind an impression that a little more 
had occurred than the progress of the 
drama could actually show. He had 
not yet committed himself irrevocably, 
but he had quite made up his mind 
to take the decisive step, and only 
awaited the opportunity. 

The day after his arrival he joined 
the Gilroyd ladies as they left the 
Rectory, where—for the great law of 
change and succession is at work con- 
tinually and everywhere—the Main- 
warings were no more, and good old 
Doctor Wagget was now installed, 
and beginning to unpack and get his 
books into their shelves, and he and 
old Miss Wagget were still nodding, 
and kissing their hands, and smiling 

enially on the door-steps on their 
eparting visiters. 
ust here Vane Trevor lighted upon 
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them. How lovely Miss Violet Dark- 
well looked! Was not that a blush, 
or only the rosy shadow under her 
bonnet? “A blush, by Jove!” 
thought Vane Trevor, and he felt as 
elated as a few weeks before he 
would have been had he got a peerage. 

So they stopped in a little group 
on the road under the parsonage trees ; 
and the usual greeting accomplished, 
the young man accompanied them on 
— way toward Gilroyd, and said 

e— 

“T looked in the other day, on my 
way back from Lowton, on my cou- 
sins, the Kincton Knoxes, at Kincton, 
you know, and, by Jove, I met—who 
do you think ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” replied Miss 
Darkwell, to whom he had chiefly 
addressed himself. 

“Anne Dowlass, I dare say, my 
roguish, runaway little girl,” suggested 
Miss Perfect, inquisitively. 

“Oh, no! not a girl,” answered 
Trevor. 

“ Well, it was the Bishop of Shovel- 
on-Headly,” said she, firmly. 

“ No, by Jove, I don’t think you'd 
guess in half an hour. Upon m 
honour! He! he! he! Well, what 
do you think of Maubray?” 

“William?” repeated Miss Perfect, 
faintly, and in a tone such as would 
indicate sudden pain. 

“Yes, by Jove! the very man, 
upon my honour—as large as life. 
He's —” 

Suddenly, Vane Trevor recollected 
that he was not to divulge the secret 
of his being there in the office of 
tutor. 

“Well, he’s—what is he doing?” 
urged Aunt Dinah. 

“‘He’s—he’s staying there; and 
upon my honour—you won't tell, I 
know, but, upon my _—— old 
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lady, and he—he—he! the young 
one are both— I give you my honour 
—in love with him !” 

And Trevor laughed shrilly. 

“But, I really aint joking—I’m 
a serious, [do assure you. The 
old woman told me, inso many words 
almost, that Clara’s in love with him 
—awfully in love, by Jove.” Trevor's 
narrative was told in screams of 
laughter. “And, you know, she’s 
really, awfully pretty—a stunning 
girl she was a year or two ago ; anc 
—and—you know that kind of thing 
could not be—both in the same house 
—and the girl in love with him—and 
nothing come of it. It’s a case, I 
assure you ; and it will be a match, 
as sure as I’m walking beside you.” 

“H’m !” ejaculated Aunt Dinah, 
with a quick little nod and closed 
lips, looking straight before her. 

“How pretty that light is, break- 
ing on the woods ; how splendid the 
colours !” said Miss Darkwell. 

“Yes—well! It really is now 
jolly l” responded Vane Trevor, and 
he would have made a pretty little 

ech on that text ; but the presence 
of Miss Perfect of course put that out 
of the question. 

Miss Perfect was silent durin 
nearly all the rest of the walk ; anc 
the conversation remained to the 
young people, and Vane Trevor was as 
tenderly outspoken as a lunatic in his 
case dare be under restraint and ob- 
servation. 

They had rached the poplars, only 
a stone’s throw from the gate of Gil- 
royd, when Miss Perfect asked ab- 
ruptly, “How was the young man 
looking ? 

Vane Trevor had just ended a de- 
scription of old Puttles, the keeper of 
the “ Garter,’ whom he had seen re- 
moved in a drunken apoplexy to the 
hospital yesterday ; and Aunt Dinah’s 
question for a moment puzzled him, 
but he quickly recovered the thread 
of the by-gone allusion. 

“Oh! Maubray? I beg pardon— 
Maubray was iooking very well, I 
think, a little like a hero in love, of 
course you know, but very well. He 
was just going to lunch with the 
ladies when I left, and looked pre 
cious hungry, I can tell you. I don’t 
think you need trouble yourself about 
Maubray, Miss Perfect, I assure you 
you needn’t, for he’s taking very good 
care of himself, every way, by Jove.” 
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“JT don’t trouble myself,” said 
Aunt Dinah rather sternly, interrupt- 
ing Trevor's agreeable cackle. “He 
has quite broken with me, as I 
already informed you—guwite, and I 
don’t care who knows it. I shall never 
interfere with him or his concerns 
more. He shall never enter that 
fate, or see my face more ; that’s no 
great privation of course; but I don’t 
wish his death or destruction, little 
as he deserves of me, and that’s the 
reason I asked how he looked, and 
having heard I don’t desire to hear 
more about him, or to mention his 
name again.” 

And Miss Perfect stared on Vane 
Trevor with a grim decision, which 
the young man was a little puzzled 
how to receive, and with the gold 
head of his cane to his lip, looked up 
at a cloud, with a rueful and rather 
vacant countenance, intended to ex- 
press something of a tragic sympathy. 

He walked with them to the pretty 
porch, but Aunt Dinah was still 
absent and grim, and bid him good- 
bye, and shook hands at the door, 
without asking him in; and though 
he seemed to linger alittle, there was 
nothing for it, but to take his depar- 
ture rather vexed. 

That evening was silent and listless 
at Gilroyed, and though Miss Perfect 
left the parlour early, I think there 
was a seance, for as she lay in her 
bed Violet heard signs of life in the 
study beneath her, and Miss Perfect 
was very thoughtful, and old Winnie 
Dobbs very sleepy, all next da. 

It was odd now that Vane 


Treddk 
had come to set his heart upon mar- 
rying Violet Darkwell; that his 
confidence in his claims, which he 
would have thought it simple lunacy 
to question a few weeks ago, began to 


waver. He began to think how that 
gentlemanlike Mr. Sargeant Dark- 
well, with the bright and thoughtful 
face, who was no doubt ambitious, 
would regard the rental and estate of 
Revington with those onerous charges 
upon it. How Miss Perfect, with her 
whims and fancies, and positive tem- 
per, might view the whole thing; 
and, lastly, whether he was quite so 
certain of the young lady’s “inclina- 
tions,” as the old novels have it, as 
he felt a little time before ; and so he 
lay awake in an agitation of modesty, 
quite new to him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


VANE TREVOR WALKS DOWN TO SEE MISS VIOLET. 


Lookine at himself in his glass 
next morning, Vane Trevor pro- 
nounced the coup d’wil “awfully 
seedy. This sort of thing, by Jove, 
it will never do, it would wear out 
any fellow; where’s the good in 
putting off? there’s no screw loose, 
there’s nothing against me ; I hope I 
stand pretty well here—hang it—Tll 
walk down to-day,” and he looked 
over the slopes to sunny Gilroyd, 
“and if a good opportunity turns up, 
T’'ll speak to Miss Darkwell.” 

And though he had taken care, in 
secret mercy to his nerves, to state 
his resolve a neneiy, his heart 
made two or three strange throbs and 
experienced a kind of sinking, like 
that said to follow on the eve of 
battle, an order to prepare for action. 

Accordingly, before twelve o’clock 
Vane Trevor walked into the porch 
of Gilroyd, and rang the bell beside 
the open door, and stood with the 

old head of his cane to his chin, 
ooking on the woodlands toward 
Revington, and feeling as he might 
have felt in an ominous dream. 

“Miss Perfect at home?’ he in- 
quired of the maid, with a haggard 
a Hee 

“She wasin the drawing-room,” into 
which room, forgetting the prelimi- 
nary of announcement, he pushed his 
way. She was not there, but he 
heard her talking to Winnie Dobbs 
in the gallery. 

“ Just passing by ; afraid I’m ver. 
troublesome, but I could not resist,” 
pleaded Vane Trevor, as he glanced 
over Miss Perfect’s gray silk shoulder, 
and somewhat old-fashioned collar, 
toward the door, expecting, perhaps, 
another apparition. 

“T’m very glad you’ve come, Mr. 
Trevor. Shall we sit down, for I—I 
want to ask you to satisfy me upon a 
point.” 

This was a day of agitations for 
Trevor, and his heart made an odd 
little dance, and a sudden drop, and 
though he smiled, he felt his cheek 
grow a little pale. 

“By Jove!” thought Trevor, as he 
himself near Aunt Dinah 


place 
‘she’ll save me a lot of trouble, an 
open the subject all in a sentence.” 


He was leaning against the window 
case, and the damask curtains, though 
somewhat the worse of the sun, made 
a gorgeous drapery about him, as with 
folded arms, and trying to look per- 
fectly serene, he looked down on 
Miss Perfect’s face. The lady seemed 
to have some little difficulty about 
speaking, and cleared her voice, and 
looked out of the window for help, 
and all the time the young man felt 
very oddly. At last she said— 

“T had made up my mind not to 
allude to the subject, but I—I—last 
night, in fact, something occurred 
which has induced me just to ask a 
question or two.” Aunt Dinah 
aes and with rather pale lips, 

Tane ‘Trevor smiled an assurance 
that he would be too happy to answer 
any question which NFiss Perfect 
might please to ask. 

Again a little silence—again the 
odd sensation in Vane’s heart, and the 
same sickening sense of suspense, and 
he felt he could not stand it much 
longer. 

“TI said I would not allude 
again to William Maubray, but ITI 
have altered that resolution. I mean, 
however, to ask but a question ortwo.” 

“Oh ?” was all that Trevor uttered, 
but he felt that he could have wished 
the old woman and William Maubray 
in a sack at the bottom of his best 
pond at Revington. 

“T—I wish to know, the Kincton 
Knoxes, aren’t they a leading people 
rather, in their part of the world?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. Kincton is one of 
the best places in the country,” ejacu- 
lated Trevor, who being a kinsman, 
bore a handsome testimony. 

“ And—and—the young lady, Miss 
Clara Knox, she, I suppose, is—is ad- 
mired ?” 

So she is, by Jove—I know, J ad- 
mired her awfully—so admired that 
the fellows won’t let one another 
marry her, by Jove !—he, he, he! 
Very fine girl, though, and I believe 
her father, or rather her mother, will 
give her a lot of money.” 

Miss Perfect looked on the table. 
not pleased, very thoughtfully, and. 
Vane Trevor looked down at her fore- 
shortened countenance listlessly. 
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“ And—and you spoke, you remem- 
ber, of an idea that—that in faet: it 
would end in a marriage,” resumed 
Miss Perfect. 

“Did I really say? well, but you 
won't mention what / say, I, upon 
my honour, and quite seriously, I 
should not wonder, a bit. It is not 
altogether what she said, you know, 
Mrs. Kincton Knox, I mean, though 
that was as strong as you could well 
imagine—but her manner; I know 
her perfectly, and when she wishes 
you ¢@ understand’ a thing; and I 
assuré you that’s what she wished me 
to suppose—and T really, I can't un- 
* derstand it; it seemis to me perfectly 
incomprehensible, like a sort of in- 
fatuation, for she’s one of the sharpest 
women alive, Mrs. Kincton Knox; 
but, by Jove, both she and Clara, 
they seem to have quite lost their 
heads about Maubray. TI never heard 
anything like it, upon my honour.” 

And Trevor, who had by this time 


quite shaken off the chill of his sus- 
pense, laughed very hilariously, till 
Aunt Dinah said, with some displea- 
sure— 

“For the life of me, I can’t see 


anything ridiculous in it. William 
Maubray is better connected than 
they, and he’s the handsomest young 
man I ever beheld in my life; and if 
she has money enough of her own, 
for both, I can’t see what objection 
or difficulty there can be.” 

“Oh! certainly—certainly not on 
those grounds; only what amused 
me was, there’s a disparity ; you know 
—she’s, by Jove ! fhe as—she’s five 
years elder, and that’s something.” 

“ And—and if it 7s to be, how soon 
do you suppose it likely?’ asked 
Miss Perfect, fixing her eyes anx- 
iously on him. 

“Well, you know I know no more 
thanthe man in the moon; but ifthey 
really mean it, I don’t see what’s to 
delay it,” answered Trevor. 

“Because — because” — hesitated 
Aunt Dinah, “I have reason to know 
that if that unfortunate young man 
—not that 7 have any reason to care 
more than any one else, should marry 
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before the lapse of five years, he will 
- utterly ruined, and undone by so 
( oing.” 

Vane Trevor stood expecting an 
astounding revelation, but Aunt 
Dinah proceeded— 

“And therefore as yow are” his 
friend—of course ‘it’s nothing to meé 
—I thought you might as well hear 
it, and if you chose to take‘ that 
trouble; let him know,” said ‘Miss 
Perfect. 

He looked ‘a little hard at Miss 
Perfect, and she as steadily on ‘him. 

“T will, certainly—that is, if or 
think I ought, But—but T hope ft 
won't get me into a scrape with the 
people there.” 

“T do think you ought,” said Miss 
Perfect. 

“T—I suppose he7? understand the 
reasons /” suggested Vane Trevor, 
half interrogatively. 

“Tf you say—I think, if you say— 
that I said Thad reason to know’ — 
and Aunt Dinah paused. 

Vane Trevor, looking 
amazed, repeated— 

“Tm to say, you said you had 
reason to know ?” 

“ Yes, and—and—TI think he'll 
understand—and if he should not, 
a may say—a—yves, you may, ‘it 
nas reached me through Henbane.” 

“TI beg pardon—through what ?”* 
said Vane Trevor, inclining his ear. 

“ Henbane,” said Miss Perfect very 


sharply. 

“ Fenbane i 

“© Yes.” 

“By Jove !” exclaimed Trevor: 

A considerable silence ensued, dur- 
ing which a variety of uncomfortable 
misgivings respecting the state of 
Miss Perfect’s mind floated through 
his own. He concluded, however, 
that there was some language of 
symbols established between Miss 
Perfect and her nephew, in which 
Henbane stood for some refractory 
trustee, or rich old uncle. 

So he said, more like himself— 

“Well, I shan’t forget. I'll take 
care to let him know, and you may 
depend upon me,” 


a little 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


VANE TREVOR OPENS HIS MIND. 


Arter a silence, Mr. Vane. Trevor; 
whose thoughts were not quite aban- 
doned to’ Henbane and_ his friend 
William. Maubray, but had begun to 
flow, in a more selfish channel, said— 

“Miss Darkwell, I suppose, in the 
garden ?” 

* Violet’s gone for a few days to 
our friends, the Mainwarings, at their 
new Rectory ;, they seem to like it 
extremely.” 

“ Oh,..do they }” .That’s  delight- 
ful,” said Trevor, who looked very 
dismal, “And so Miss Darkwell is 
there.” 

Miss, Perfect, nodded, 

“Lm--I'm very.. unlucky, I—I 
thought such a fine day, I—I. might 
have induced you both to—to—there’s 
such a pretty drive to Wilton.” 

“Yes—I know—Im sure. she'd 
have liked it. of all things,” 

“Do you really think so?” exclaim- 
ed the young man, inguiringly, “I 
wish—I wish very much I could—I 
could flatter myself,” 

Aunt Dinah looked up, and at him 
earnestly but kindly, and said no- 
thing, and;so;.looked down. again. 
There: was. encouragement. in that 
look, and Trevor, waxed. eloquent. 

“I—I wish I could—1I wish I dare 
—I—I think her so beautiful... I—I 
can’t express all I think, and I— 
there’s nothing I would not. do to 
make her friends approve—a—a—in 
fact I should beso much. obliged if I 
thought you would wish me well, and 
be my friend —and—and—”’ 

And Vane, Trevor, for want of any- 
thing distinct, to add to. all this, came 
to a pause-— 

And Miss.,Perfect, with a. very 
honest surprise in, her face, said— 

ra I to. understand, Mr. Vane 
Trevor?” 

And with, those magical words the 
floodgates of his, eloquence were 
opined once more, 

Yes, I do. I do indeed... [mean 
to—to propose for Miss Darkwell, 
if—if I was sure that her friends 
liked the idea, and that I could think 
she really liked me. I—I came to- 
day with the intention of speaking to 
her.” 

He was now standing erect, no 


longer leaning against. the window 
shutter, and holding his walking- 
cane very hard in both hands, and 
impressing Miss Perfect with a con- 
viction.of his being thoroughly in ear- 


nest, 

“T—T tell you frankly, Mr. Trevor,” 
said Aunt, Dinah, a little flushed with 
a sympathetic excitement, amd eyi- 
dently much pleased, “I did. not 
expect this. I—Ihad fancied that you 
were not a likely person to marry, 
and to say truth, [sometimes doubted 
whether I ought to have allowed your 
visits. ;here so frequently, at least as 
you have made them for the last few 
weeks. Of course I can see nothing 
that is, not. desirable, in fact highly 
advantageous in the proposal you 
make. Am [I at liberty to write, to 
Sergeant Darkwell on, the subject ?’ 

* Oh! certainly—exactly what I 
should wish.” 

“T’m very sure he will see it in the 
same. light that I.do.. We all know 
the Treyors, of Reyington, the posi- 
tion they have always held; and 
though I detest the line they took in 
the great. civil war, and think your 
poor father had no business helping 
to introduce machinery into this part 
of the world as he did, and I always 
said so, I yet can see the many ami- 
able qualities of his son, and I have 
no doubt that. you would make a kind 
and affectionate. husband. I must 
however, tell you candidly, that I 
have never spoken of you to Violet 
Darkwell a3 a—in fact, in any other 
light than that of an acquaintance, 
and I cannot throw any light upon her 
feelings,, . You ;can_ ascertain them 
best for, yourself. My belief is, that 
a girl. should be left quite free to ac- 
cept or decline in such a case, and I 
know. that her father thinks exactly 
as I do,” 

“TT may write to Miss Darkwell, 
do.you think ?. 1. suppose I had 
better 1” 

* Vo,” said Miss Perfect, with de- 
cision; “ were I you I should much 
prefer speaking. Depend upon it, 
there’s more to be done by speaking. 
But as you are acquainted with her 
father, don’t you think you might 
write to him. Violet may return in 
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three days, but will not, I think, 
quite so soon; and meanwhile you 
will have heard from him.” 

“T think so. Ill do it, certainly ; 
and I—I feel that you’re my friend, 
Miss Perfect;” and he took her hand, 
and she took his very kindly. 

“T’ve said my say, I highly ap- 
rove, and I’m quite certain her 
ather will also ; he agrees with me 

on most points ; he’s a very superior 
man.” 

Vane Trevor, there and then, with 
Aunt Dinah’s concurrence, wrote his 
letter to Mr. Sergeant Darkwell ; and 
then he walked with Aunt Dinah in 
the garden, talking incessantly of 
Violet, and it must be added very 
much pleased with Miss Perfect’s 
evident satisfaction and elation ; and 
he remained to dinner, a situation 
which two months ago would have 
appeared the most ludicrous and dis- 
mal in nature, and he gabbled of his 
lady love, asking questions and start- 
ing plans of all sorts. And time flew 
so in this téte-d-téte, that they were 
surprised by the entrance of the 
household with the Bible and Prayer- 
book ; and Mr. Vane Trevor, though 
nota particularly sober-minded youth, 
could not avoid accepting the role of 
the absent William Maubray, and 
officiated, much to the edification of 
the maids, in whose eyes the owner of 
Revington was a very high personage 
indeed ; and “the chapter” for that 
evening delighted and overawed them, 
and they could hardly believe their 
eyes that the great squire of Reving- 
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ton was pent up with them in that 
small drawing-room, and kneeling 
and saying “amen,” and repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer after Miss Perfect 
“as mild and humble” as one of 
themselves. 

When he got home to Revington, 
not being abletotranquillize his mind, 
he vented his excitement upon the 
two letters which I have mentioned 
as having reached the family of 
Kincton, at the breakfast table. 

“ Read that, Clara, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Kincton Knox, with a funereal 
nod and in a cautious under-tone. 

Miss Clara read the letter, and 
when she came to the passage which 
related that poor old Sir Richard 
Maubray had had a second and much 
severer paralytic stroke, and was now 
in articulo, she raised her eyes for a 
moment to her mother's, and both for 
a moment looked with a solemn 
shrewdness into the others, Miss 
Clara dropt hers again to the letter, 
and then stole a momentary glance at 
William, who looked as if he were 
very ill. 

As a man who receives a letter 
announcing that judgment is marked, 
and bailiffs on his track, will hide 
away the awful crumpled note in his 
ae, and try to beguile his friends 
by a pallid smile, and a vague and 


incoherent attempt to join in the 


conversation, so William strove to 
seem quite unconcerned, and the more 
he tried the more conscious was he of 
his failure. 


CHAPTER XL, 


MRS. KINCTON KNOX PROPOSES A WALK WITH WILLIAM. 


In fact William Maubray had re- 
ceived a conceited and exulting letter 
from Trevor, written in the expan- 
sion of his triumph once more as 
the Lord of Revington, the represen- 
tative of the historic Trevors, the 
man of traditions and prestige, before 
whom the world bowed down and 
displayed its treasures, and who, 
being restored to reason and self- 
estimation by his conversation with 
Miss Perfect, knew well what a prize 
he was—what a sacrifice he was fhak- 
ing, and yet bore and gave away all 
with a splendid magnanimity. 

So as he says, “it is all mveety 
settled. I have talked fully wit 


Miss Perfect, a very intelligent and 
superior woman, who looks upon 
the situation just as I could wish ; 
and I have written announcing my 
intentions to her father, and under 
such auspices, and with the evidence 
I hope I have, of not being quite 
indifferent where I most wished to 
please, I almost venture to ask for 
your congratulations,” &c. 

“ He is quite right—it is all over— 
she likes him—I saw that long ago 
—I fancied she would have been a 
little harder to please ; they fall in 
love with any fellow that’s tall, and 
pink, and white, and dresses ab- 
surdly, and talks like a fool, pro- 
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vided he has money—money—d——. 
ar Y? Such were the mutterings 
of William Maubray, as he leaned 
dismally on the window of the school- 
room, and looked out upon the sear 
and thinning foliage of the late 
autumn. 

“This is very important — this 
about unfortunate Sir Richard ; his 
son will succeed immediately ; but 
he seems a good deal, indeed very 
much agitated, however, its a—a 
great point in his favour otherwise.” 
So said Mrs. Kincton Knox to her 
daughter, so soon as being alone to- 
gether they could safely talk over the 
missives of the breakfast table. 

“T rather think he has been sum- 
moned to—to the dying man, and 
he'll go—he must—and we shall 
never see more of him,” said Miss 
Clara, with superb indifference. 

“Yes, of course, it may have been, 
I was going to say so,” said her 
mother, who, however, had not seen 
that view. “Tll make him come 
out and walk up and down the ter- 
race with me a little, poor young 


an.” 

“ You'll do him no good by that,” 
said the young lady, with a sneer. 

“We'll see that, Miss Kincton 
Knox; at all events it will do no 
good sitting here, and sneering into 
the fire ; please sit a little away and 
raise the hand-screen, unless you 
really wish to ruin your complexion.” 

e it can’t be of the least importance 
to any one whether I do or not, cer- 
tainly not to me,” said the young 
lady, who, however, took her advice 
peevishly. 

“You are one of those. conceited 
young persons; pray allow me to 
speak, ’m your mother, and have a 
right I hope to speak in this howse— 
=> fancy that no one can see any- 
thing but they—I’m not disposed to 
flatter you—I never did flatter you, 
but I think the young man (her voice 
was lowered here) likesyou—I do, I’m 
sure he does. It can’t possibly be 
for my sake that he likes coming 
every evening to read all that stuff 
for us. You make no allowance for 
the position he is in, his father dying, 
in the very crisis of a painful domes- 
tic quarrel, it must be most uncom- 
fortable ; and then he’s here in a 
position which precludes his uttering 
any sentiments except such as should 
be found on the lips of a resident 
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teacher. I’ve frequently observed 
him on the point of speaking in his 
real character, and chilled in a mo- 
ment by the recollection of the ap- 
parent distance between us; but I 
think I know something of counte- 
nance, and tones, and those indica- 
tions of feeling, which are more and 
more significant than words.” 

Miss Clara made no sign by look, 
word, or motion ; and after a little 
pause her mamma went on sturdily. 

“Yes, I ought, at my time of life 
and having been I may say a goo 
deal admired in my day, and married, 
not quite as I might have been pers 
haps, but—but still pretty well. I 
ought to know something more of 
such matters than my daughter, I 
think, and I can’t be mistaken. I 
don’t say passion, I say a liking--a 
fancy, and that there is I'll stake 
my life. If you only take the trouble 
to think you'll see. I hold it quite 
impossible that a young man should 
be as he is alone for several weeks in 
a country-house with a person, I 
will say, of your advantages and— 
and attractions without some such 
feeling, im—possible.” 

Miss Kincton Knox looked indo- 
lently,on her fair image in the mir- 
ror at the further end of the room. 

“Tn those rides he and Howard 
have taken with you, I venture to 
say he has said things which J should 
have understood, had I been by.” 

“T told you he never said any- 
thing — anything particular — any- 
thing he might not have said to any 
one else,” said the young lady, 
wearily. “ Heis evidently very shy, 
T allow.” 

“ Very! extremely shy,” acquiesced 
her mamma, eagerly ; “and when all 
these things are considered, I don't 
think in the time you could possibly 
have expected more.” 

“T never expected anything,” said 
Miss Clara, with another weary 
sneer. 

“Didn’t you? then J did,” an- 
swered the matron. 

Miss Clara simply yawned. 

“You are in one of your unfor- 
tunate tempers. Don’t you think, 
Miss Kincton Knox, even on the 
supposition that he is about leaving 
our house, that you may as well com- 
mand your—your spirit of opposition 
and—and ill temper, which has uni- 
formly defeated every endeavour of 
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mine, to—to, be of use to.you, and 
‘here ‘you are at eight-and-twenty.” 
The young, lady looked round alarm- 
ed, but’ there was no listener, ‘and 
you ‘seem to have learned nothing,” 

“P77 write all round the country, 
and ‘tell’ the people Tm, eight-and- 
twenty or thirty, for anything I 
know, if you have no objection. _I 
don’t see any harm if ean do, telling 
truth perhaps mayn't do one much 
good’; but if Pve learned nothing 
else, P¥e learned this at all events, 
that there's absolutely no good in the 
other course.” 

“<T don't know what you_mean by 
courses. .-No one, I hope has been 
committing any fraud in this house. 
If you please to tell people you, are 
thirty, which is perfectly contrary to 
‘fact, you must only take the conse- 
‘quences. Your miserable temper, 
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Clara, hasbeen the..ruin of you, and 
when I’m in my.grave you'll repent 
it, 


So saying |she|left the room, and 
coming down in, a, few. minutes in a 
black velvet garment, trimmed.with 
ermine, and with ajmuff of the same 
j udicial fur,she repaired tothe school- 
room, where, much: to Walliam’s;:re- 
lief, she graciously begged a holiday 
for Howard, and then asked William, 
with, at, the end of .her invitation, ‘a 
great smile, which plainly said, ‘I 

now you can hardly believe. your 
ears, but it’s true notwithstandmg,” 
to lend an old woman-his. arm. ina 
walk up and down the. terrace. 

William was of course at her ser- 
vice, thongh the honour was | one 
which at that, moment he could have 
dispensed with. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


HOW THEY TALKED. 


Arter a few turns, and some little 
talk, Mrs. Kincton Knox said :— 

“Tm afraid, Mr. Herbert, like 
most of us, young as you are, you 
have your troubles. You will excuse 
an old woman, old enough to be your 
mother, and who likes you, who really 
feels a very deep interest in you, for 
saying so, I wish—I wish, in fact, 
there was a little more confidence, 
but all’ in good time. I said you 
were—you were—it’s perhaps imper- 
tinent of me to say I observed it, but 
my motive is not Parioethy, nor, you 
will believe, unkind. I did see you 
were distressed this morning by the 
letter that reached you. I trust there 
was no illness, nor” —— 

“No, nothing—that is, which I had 
not—which was not,” he replied. 
“Nothing very unexpected.” 

“For if there was any necessity, 
any wish to leave Kincton for a little, 
I should offer my poor services as a 
substitute with your pupil, if you 
would trust him to me. 

Although her graciousness was op- 
pressive and her playfulness awful, 
there were welcome signs of sympathy 
in this speech, and William aia ti 
greeted them with something like 
confidence, and, said he :— 

“Te's awfully kind of you, Mrs, 
Kineton Knox, to think about. me, 
I+ don’t know exactly what to say, 


except that I am very grateful, and— 
and it’s quite true, ve had. a great 
dealof vexation and suffering—a kind 
of quarrel—a very bad. quarrel, in- 
deed, at home, as.I call it, and—and 
some other things.” 

“ Other things !—no doubt. There 
is one trouble to which the young are 
exposed, and from which old peopleare 
quite exempt. The course of true love, 
you know, as our great, moralist says, 
never did run smooth.” 

Her prominent eyes were fixed 
with an awful arclmess upon Mau- 
bray, and conscious as ,he was, he 
blushed and paledunder her gaze, and 
was dumb, 

“My maxim in, all such cases is, 
never despair... When & young man 
is endowed, like you, with good looks, 
and a—a refinement. You see I'm 
talking to,you almost. as I would. to 
a son, that darling boy..of mine. is 
such a link, and one grows so.soon to 
know a guest, and those. delightful 
evenings, and I think--I think,- Mr. 
Herbert, I can see a little with my 
old. eyes, and Dye | divined your 
secret,” 

“T may—that is, I think it may. 
have been—a fancy, just. 1 don’t 
know,” said William, very much, put 


out: 
“But J.know. . Yon.may be. pers 
fectly certain. yon ave, injlove,.if you 
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ain’t quite certain tliat you are not. 
Trust an old ‘womati who has seen 
something of life—that is, of human 
nature,” insisted Mrs. Kincton Knox. 

“T—T don’t know. f did not‘know 
it ‘myself until, T'think, ‘within the 
last few days. “Idare'say I'm a great 
fool. I'm sure T ain, in ‘fact, and I 
ought  not’‘to have’ ‘allowed—but I 
really did not know,” 

He ‘suspected’ that ‘Trevor had 
told ‘all he knew of his story, and 
that the women, with the ‘sagacity 
of their'sex, had divined the rest. 

“ Yousee, Mr. Herbert, I have not 
guessed amiss!’ When I see a young 
person very much’ dejected ‘and’ (is- 
trait, I at onoe suspect a romance ; 
and now let me say a word of a— 
comfort, derived from’ observation. 
As I said before—I’ve' known ‘such 
things happen—never despair. There 
is a spark of romance in our sex as 
well as in yours. I think I may be of 
use to you. I dare say things are 
not quite so desperate as they appear. 
But do trust me—do be frank.” 

“Twill. Til tell you everything. 
I—I don’t know where to begin. But 
T’m so much obliged. I’ve no one to 
speak to, and——” 

At this moment the “darling boy” 
Howard bounced from behind a thick 
shrub, with a shriek which was 
echoed’ by his fond mother, who, if 
anything so dignified could jump, did 
jump, and ‘even William’s manly 
heart made an uncomfortable bounce 
in his breast. 'At'the same time 
Master Howard Seymour turned’ his 
ankle, and tumbled with’ a’ second 
horrid roar on the walk, from which 
his mother and his instructor lifted 
him, not much hurt, but bellowing in 
a fury, and requiring to be conducted 
for comfort to the house. 

“T shall-call ‘upon you again, Mr. 
Herbert, ‘when my ‘poor darling is 
better, and' we can—there, there! my 
rosebud,” began Mrs. Kincton Knox 
distracted between her curiosity and 
her’ compassion. 

“Shall I take ‘Him ' on' my back’? 
Get up,” May he?” Atid sd, with the 
lady’s approval, he took’ the urchin, 
who was hoping round them in circles 
with Hideous uproar, in his arms, and 
bore him away beside’ his ‘anxious 

arent’ towards: the ‘House, where, 
aving ministered to the sufferer, Mts. 
Kineton Knox lodked into'the 
ing-room, and found Miss Clara seated 
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by the ‘fire, with her slender feet as 
usual, on a boss, reading her novel, 

Mrs. ‘Kincton Knox, stooping over 
her, kissed her, and Miss Clara, kriow- 
ing that the unusual caress indicated 
something extraordinary, looked up 
with a ‘dreary curiosity. into her 
mother’s face, When they were tete- 
a-tete, these ladies did not trouble, one 
another much with smiles or caresses. 
Still her, mother was smiling with a 
mysterious triumph, and nodded en- 
couragingly upon, her. 

“Well ?* asked Miss Clara, 

“T think you'll find that Z was 
right, and that somebody will. ask 
you a question. before long,” answered 
her mother, with an oracular smile. 

Miss Clara certainly did look ;a 
little ‘interésted at this intimation, 
and sat up with comparative energy, 
looking rather earnestly into her 
mother’s prominent, hard brown eyes. 

“He’s been talking very, I may 
say, frankly to me, and although we 
were interrupted by a—an accident, 

et there was no mistaking him, At 
east that’s my opinion.” 

And Mrs. Kineton Knox sat down, 
and with her imposing coiffure nod- 
ding over her daughter's ear, .re- 
counted, with perhaps some little 
colouring, her interesting conversation 
with William Maubray. While this 
conference was proceeding, the door 
opened, and Mr. Kincton Knox, his 
gloves, white hat, and stick in his 

and, walked in. 

Tt was one of Mrs. Kincton Knox’s 
unpublished theories that, her hus- 
band’s presence in the drawing-room 
was a trespass, as clearly as that.ofa 
cow among the flower-beds under the 
windows. 

As, that_portly figure in the gray 
woollen suit and white, waistcoat en- 
tered: ‘mildly, the matron sat ereet, 
and eyed him with a gaze of astonish- 
ment, which, however, was. quite lost. 
upon him, as he had. not his specs 
tacles on. 

“T ‘hope, Mr, Kincton, Knox, your 
shoes are not covered with mud }— 
unless you. are prepared to buy 
another carpet,” she said, glancing at, 
the cluinsy articles in question. 

““Oh, dear! no—I haven’t been out 
—just going, but I want you, and 
Clara to lopk oyer there,” and -he 

ointed with his stick, at which Mrs, 
incton Knox winced, with, the ejas 
culation, “ the China !” 
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“You see those three trees,” he 
continued, approaching the window 
with his stick extended. 

“ Yes, you needn’t go on, perfectly,” 
she answered. 

“Well, the one to the right, is in 
fact, I think it’s an ugly tree ; I’ve 
been for a long time considering it. 
You see it there, Clara, on the rising 
ground, re the paling ?” 


She did. 

“Well, I’m thinking of taking him 
down ; what do you say ?” 

“ Do lower your stick, Mr. Kincton 
Knox, pray, we can see perfectly 
without breaking anything,” expos- 
tulated his wife. 

“Well, what do you say ?” he re- 
peated, pointing with his hand instead. 

“Do you want my opinion as to 
what trees should come lowe ?” said 
Mrs. Knox, with admirable perse- 
verance, “I shall be happy to give it 
with respect to al/—as to that parti- 
cular tree it is so far away, I really 
don’t think the question worth de- 
bating.” 

“Take it down, papa,” said Miss 
Clara, who rather liked her father, 
and encouraged him when too much 
put down. “I really think you’re 
always right about trees. I think 
you've such wonderful taste, I do 
indeed, and judgment about all those 
things.” 

The old man gave her a hearty kiss 
on the cheek, and smiling ruddily, 


said— 

“ Well, I think I ought; I’ve read 
something, and thought something on 
the subject, and as you don’t dissent, 
my dear, and Clara says it’s to come 
down—down it comes. She’s looking 
very pretty ; egad she is—wonderfully 
pretty, she is to-day.” 

“Folly !” exclaimed Miss Clara, 
pleased notwithstanding. 

“Other people think her good- 
looking too, I can tell you,” exclaimed 
her mother, whose thoughts were all 
in that channel, and who could not 
forbear saying something on the 
subject; “I think, even you, Mr. 
Kincton Knox, will see that T have 
done my duty by our child, and have 
been the means under Providence of 
promoting her happiness.” 

“ And what is it ?” said Mr. Kiné- 
ton Knox, looking solemnly on his 
daughter. 
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“T don't know that there is any- 
thing at all,” replied she quietly. 

“Mrs. Kincton Knox beckoned 
him imperiously, and they drew near 
the window, while the young lady 
resumed her novel. 

“ He’s in love with her,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Who, my dear?” 

“Mr. Maubray.” 

“Oh! is he ?—what, Mr. Maubray,” 
inguired the old gentleman. 

‘“Wynston Maubray—probably Sir 
Wynston Maubray, at this moment, 
his father, you know, is dying ; if not 
dead.” 

“Sir Richard, you mean ?” 

“‘Of course, I mean Sir Richard.” 

“Yes, he is; he wasn’t a bad 
fellow, poor Maubray. Buf it’s a 
long time—thirty—thirty-eight years 
—yes—since we were at Oxford.” 

“* And his son’s in the house.” 

“ Here ?” 

“Yes, this house, here.” 

“Very happy to see him, I’m sure, 
very happy—we’'ll do all in our 
power,’ said Mr. Kincton Knox, very 
much at sea as to the cause of his 
arrival. 

“You know Mr. Herbert ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, that’s he—Mr. Herbert is 
Mr. Wynston Maubray. If you were 
to stare till doomsday it won’t change 
the fact ; here he is, and has been— 
and has confessed to me that he likes 
Clara. He’s very modest, almost 
shy, and without any kind of manage- 
ment on my part; had I stooped to 
that as other mothers do, she’d have 
been married, no doubt, long ago— 
simply placing them under the same 
roof, perceiving that he was a gentle- 
man ; ascertaining who he was, I left 
the rest to—to—you see, and the 
consequence is—as I’ve told you, and 
—and humanly speaking—she’ll be 
Lady Maubray.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Kincton Knox. 

“Perhaps you don’t like it?” 

“Oh! like it!—very well ; but— 
but she’s very young—there’sno great 
hurry ; I—I would not hurry her.” 

“Pooh !” exclaimed Mrs. Kincton 
Knox, turning abruptly away from 
her husband, one of whose teazin 
hallucinations was that Clara ha 
hardly emerged from the nursery. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


CONFIDENCES, 


Mrs. Kincton Knox, still in walk- 
ing costume, entered the school-room, 
intending to invite the pseudo-tutor 
to continue his walk with her; and 
with one of her awful smiles she 
began : 

“T’ve come to claim your promise, 
Mr. Maubray.” The name had es- 
caped her. It reverberated in her ear 
like a cannon-shot. Hardly less 
astounded stood our friend William 
before her. For a full minute she 
could not think of a presentable fib ; 
andstared at him a great deal flushed; 
and dropped her huge, goggle eyes 
upon a “copy book” of Master 

oward’s, which she raised and in- 
spected with a sudden interest, and 
having read— 

“Experience is the mo” 

“Experience is the moth” 

“Experience is the moth* ” 

“Experience is the mo ” 
upon its successive lines, she replaced 
it firmly, raised her head and said— 

“T have addressed you by the 
name of Maubray, which Ive 
learned, just five minutes since, is 
your real name ; but, should you pre- 
fer my employing that of Herbert— 
my using the other, indeed, was simply 
an accident ; and, perhaps, it ¢s better. 
I shall certainly do so. Your little 
confidence has interested me unaf- 
fectedly—very much, indeed—deeply 
interested me ; the more particularly 
as Mr. Kincton Knox was once ac- 

uainted with a family of your name. 
Sir Richard Maubray, possibly a rela- 
tion.” 

William, who was still a little con- 
fused, assented, and the lady, with 
growing confidence, proceeded : 

“You mentioned some unhappy 
family discord; and it struck me— 
Mr. Kincton Knox, you know, and I 
—in fact, we have a good many 
friends, that possibly some—a—inter- 
vention—— 

“Oh! thanks ; very kind of you; 
but I don’t know any one likely to 
have much influence—except, per- 
haps, Mr. Wagget; and I was thinking 
of writing to him, although I hardly 
know him sufficiently.” 

“ And, may I ask who Mr. Wagget 
is?” inquired the lady, who had in- 


tentions of taking the carriage of the 
affair. 

“The—a clergyman—a very good 
man, I believe.” 

“Oh! in attendance at the sick 
bed?” inquired the matron, with 
proper awe. 

“No—no; not that I know of; 
but a very old friend of my aunt’s.” 

“T see—I understand—and he and 
your aunt would unitetheir influence 
to reconcile you.” 

“Oh, my quarrel, as we've been 
calling it, is with my aunt.”’ 

“Oh! oh !—TI see, and your father 
has taken it up?” suggested Mrs. 
Kincton Knox, promptly. 

“My father’s dead,” said William, 
with the gravity becoming such an 
announcement. 

“Oh! dear me!—I’m shocked to 
think I should—I beg your pardon. 
I ought to have anticipated. You 
have, I assure you, my deepsympathy 
—all our sympathies. I do recollect 


now having heard something of his 


illness ; but, dear! oh, dear! What 
a world it is.” 

William could only bow, with his 
former seriousness. It was more than 
twenty years since his excellent father 
had deceased; and though he could 
not remember, Mrs. Kincton Knox 
very well might, an event of that 
date. Still the fervour of her surprise 
and her sympathy were, considering 
all things, a little uncalled for. 

“The rupture then is with your 
aunt—dear me! you must have won- 
derful self-command, admirable—ad- 
mirable,in so young aperson.” A brief 
pause followed this oracular speech. 

** And your aunt is married ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Kincton Knox. 

“No, unmarried—in fact an old 
maid,” he replied. 

“Oh! yes, quite so. Then she’s 
Miss Maubray ?” said the lady. 

“No, Miss Perfect,” said he. 

“Miss Perfect, maternal aunt, it 
must be ;” and Mrs. Kincton Knox 
paused, a little perplexed, for she 
did not recollect that name in that 
interesting page in the Peerage, which 
she had looked into more than once, 
She concluded, however, it must be 
so, and said, slowly, “I see—I see,” 
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“ And what—you'll do me the jus- 
tice to believe, it aint curiosity but a 
higher motive that actuates me— 
what is the ground of this unhappy 
dispute . 

She ‘has set her heart on my 
going into the Church,” said William 
sidly, “and I’m not fit for it.” 

“ Certainly ;” _ exclaimed Mrs. 
Kin¢ton Knox, “ nothing, begging the 
old lady’s pardon, cowld be more ab- 
surd—you're not fit of course, nor.is 
at fit. for, you—there is no, fitness 
whatever. There's the Very Rey.,the 
Rarl ' of Epsom, and, the Rey. Sir 
Jamés Bt Lege and many others I 
could name.’ ‘Can anything be more 
ridiculous? ,They both have. their 
estates, and—and position to look 
after; and their ordination vow pledges 
them to, give their entire thoughts to 
their holy calling. I and Mr. Kincton 
Ktiox have had many arguments upon 
the “subject; as you see, I’m quite 
with you. ‘Mr Mr. Herbert, you 
mist, allow me still to call, you b 
that’ mame—that dear old name, 
was going to say”—— 

William ania only acquiesce—a 
little puzzled at her general exuber- 
atice } she seemed, in fact, quite tipsy 
with ‘good-nature. How little one 
can judge of character at first sight ! 

-“'And, of course, itis not for me to 
say—but your reserve about your 
name--T suppose that is at an end. 
Sincé the—the melancholy termisa- 
tion’ of your hopes and fears—I mean 
there can hardly be—nowthat you ap- 
prize me of your domestic loss” 

“It was entirely in deference to my 
aunts prejudices, that I—Doctor 
Sprague, in fact,” began William. 

“T know, an old friend of poor Sir 
Richard’s ; but whatever else you do, 
I suppose we must make up our 
minds to lose you for a week or so; 
your absence would be of course re- 
marked upon, in fact, those feelings 
néver ‘stirvive the grave, and there 
are sacrifices to decorum. Your 
friends, and you know there are 
those here who feel an interest ; 20 
oneétould advise your staying away.” 

‘My auntis not ill ?” said William 
with asudden and horrible misgiving, 
forthe lady’s manner was Unmis, 
takably funereal. 

“T)/?—T haven't beard. I have 
noe the ‘honour of knowing Miss 
Pwity,” said Mrs. Kincton Knox, 


Perfect,” interrupted William— 


” 
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“thank God! I mean; that. she’s mot 
i » 


“T was thinking not of your aunt, 
but, of your poor father; there are 
things to be looked after ;, you, are of 

ge. 

“Yes, . three and-twenty,” ,. said 
William, with a coolness that. under 
so sudden a bereavement, Was admir- 
able. 

“Not quite that, two-and-twenty 
last May,” said the Student, of the 
Peerage, 

William knew he was tight, , but 
the point, an odd one for Mrs, Kincton 
Knox to. raise—was not, worth; dis- 
puting. 

“ And, considering ..the » cireum- 
stances. under which, although you 
will not admit, the—the estrangement, 
Pont Sir; Richard Maubray, hasbeen 
taken ”-—— 

“Sir Richard! Js. Sir, Richard 
dead ?’ exclaimed William, 

“Dead! of course heisdead, Why 
you told me so yourself, this mo- 
ment.” 

“ T—T coulda’ t; I—I didwtknow— 
I—if I said anything like that, it. was 
the merest slip.” 

“ He’s, either dead or, alive, sir, I 
suppose > and, whether intentionally 
or. by a slip, itis for you to determine; 
but. I’m positive you did tell me that 
he’s dead, and if he be so, pray,.as 
between friends, let. there be amend 
of concealments; which can have no 
object..or effect but a few hours’ de- 
lay. in.making known.a fact:which 
must immediately appear in all the 
newspapers,” expostulated Mrs. 
Kincton Knox as nearly offended as 
it was possible to be with so very 
eligible a young man, $0 .opportunely 
placed, and in so docile a mood. 

“He's dying, at all, events,” she 
added. 

* That Lknow,” said William, with 
that coolness which had before struck 
Mrs. Kincton Knox, during, this inter- 
view,,as a new,filial phenomenon. 

“ And although we shall miss you, 
some.of us very much, yet, of course, 
knowing all, we haye no claim—no 
right—on ty you must pledge me your. 
honour—you neally rmust,’; She was 
holding his, hand aud. pressed it,iia- 
pressivély between both jers, “that 
you won't forget your Kincton friends 
—that so soon as you can, you, will 
return, and give us .at least those 
weeks on which we reckoned.” 
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“Tt is very kindit's very good of 
you. It is very odd, but. I had such 
a Wish to go, An for a day or two— 
only to see Doctor Spragne—and— 
and toe consult him about writing to 
Gilroyd before finally determining on 
a course of life: I was thinking of— 
in fact going away and leaving Eng- 
land ‘altogether.” 

Mrs. Kincton Knox. stared, and'at 
last 'asked— 

“Who 7s 'Gilroyd ?” 

“My Aunt’s house, a small 'place, 
Cilroyd Hall” 

“T ‘was merely thinking of your 
attending “poor Sir Richard’s © ob- 
sequies,” 

“The funeral ?—I—T should’ not 
like to attend it uninvited,” answered 
William. “T don’t know that I should 
be a wel¢ome guest; in fact I know 
1 should not—young Maubray”—— 

Your brother?” enquired the lady, 
who did not remember any such in- 
cwnbrance in the record she had con- 
sulted. 

“No, my cousin.” 

“Cousin? And what right cou/d 
a cousin pretend to exclude you from 
your father’s funeral?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Kineton Knox, unfeignedly amazed. 

“im speaking ‘of Sir Richard 
Maubray, my uncle—my father has 
been a long time dead—when I wasa 
mere cliild.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—dead a long 
time,” repeated Mrs. Kincton Knox, 
slowly, as the horrible bewilderment 
in which she had been lost began to 






Mr. Kincton Knox, with a couple 
of dogs at his heels, was tranquilly 
consulting his chief commissioner of 
woods and forests, when he was 
summoned from his sylvan discourses 
by a loud ‘tapping on his study. 
window, within whose frame he saw, 
like a full-length ‘portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, on a sign-board, if such a 
thing exists, the commanding figure 
of his wife, who was beckoning him 
imperiously. 
he window at‘ which she stood 
was in fact a glass door opening upon 
two steps, to which the peaceable old 
gentleman of sixty-two wonderingly 
drew near. 
“Come in,” she exclaimed, beckon- 
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clear away. “Oh, yes, your, uzele,: 
Sir Richard Maubray. ; RP ran Oe 
course, that would alter—I—J was 
speaking of your father—I did not 
know you, had, lost him so long ago— 
it, of course, it’s quite another, thing, 
and—a—and—you wish to go to Mrg.. 


Purity ?” 

“'No—a—Perfect—not to go there 
—not to Gilroyd, only to Cambridge, 
to see Doctor Spragtie.” a 

“Very well—a—very well—I don’t 
see—I shall mention it to. Mr. Kine;. 
ton Knox ; haye. you anything more; 
to say tome. Mr,—Mr.—pray wh 
am ps call you ?—Herbert, I sup; 

08e 0? 

“Nothing, but to. thank you-- 
you've bech so good, so very Kjad 
to me.” r 

“I—T mnake it a rule to be kind to 
—a—toevery body. I endeavour to be 
so—I believe Ihave,” said the majestic 
lady with a dignity. indeseribably dry. 
“T shall mention your wish to Mr. 
Kincton Knox ; good, evening, Mr.— 
Mr. Herbert.” 

It seemed to our friend William, 
that the lady was very much offended 
with him; but what he had done to 
provoke her resentment he could not 
divine. He reproached himself after 
the door had closed, for not haying 
asked her; but perhaps an oppor- 
tunity would offer, or he might make 
one, he could not bear the idea of- 


having wounded a heart which had 
are such friendly leanings toward. 
im. 


ing again grimly, and superadding 
a fierce nod. 

So up went the sash, and the little 
hatch which simulated a window- 
sill was pulled open by the old gen- 
tleman, who was vexed somewhat. at 
the interruption. 

She read this in his honest counte- 
nance, and said, as he entered— 

“TI don’t mean to detain you, Mr, 
Kineton, Knox, I shan’t keep ,you 
more than five minutes away. from 
your timber ; but I think, for once, , 
you may give that time. to your 
JSamily. . It’s. becoming a little too 
much for me, perfectly unaided as ’ve 


oT been,’ 
“Well, ‘I’m sorry you're annoyed. 
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Something has happened, I suppose. 
What do you wish me to do?’ said 
that accommodating gentleman, in 
the gray tweed and copious white 
waistcoat. 

“T told you, Mr. Kincton Knox, 
if you remember, when your friend 
Doctor Sprague, of whose character, 
recollect, J know nothing, except from 
your representations—I told you dis- 
tinctly my impression when that gen- 
tleman was persuading you to accept 
the—the—a—person who’s here in 
the capacity of tutor, under a feigned 
name. I then stated my conviction 
that there was danger in disguise. I 
declared myself unable to assign any 
creditable reason for such a step. 
Wiser people, however, thought dif- 
fently—my scruples were overruled 
by you and your friend Doctor—Doc- 
tor—what’s his name ?” 

“ Sprague—eh ?” said her hus- 
band. 

“ Yes—Sprague. It is not the first 
time that my warning voice has been 
disregarded. It does not in this case 
signify much—fortunately very little ; 
but it is not pleasant to have one’s 
house made a scene of duplicity to 
please Doctor Sprague, or to con- 
venience some low young puppy.” 

“T thought you said he was the 
son of my friend Maubray — Sir 
Richard, you know ?” 

“Tt signifies very little whose son 
he is ; but he’s not—I simply conjec- 
tured he might, und certainly every 
thing was artfully, or not I can’t say, 
laid in train to induce that belief on 
my part; but he’s not—I thought it 
best to clear it up. He says he’s 
some relation—goodness knows; but 
in point of everything else he’s a 
mere pretender—the—the merest 
adventurer, and the sooner we part 
with him the better.” 

“And what do you wish me to 
do?” said Mr. Kincton Knox, with 
some little vehemence. 

“Tve given you my views,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“Yes, but you like to do every 
thing yourself, and you always say 
I'm wrong whatever I say or do,” 


said the old gentleman, sonorously, 
flushing a little, and prodding the 
point of his stick on the floor. 


“See the young man and dismiss 
him,” said his wife, peremptorily. 
“ Well, that’s easily done, of course. 
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But what has hedone? I—I—there 
ought to be a rea-son.” 

“The reason is that I’m tired of 
disguises. We can’t go on in that 
absurd manner. It never was known 
at Kincton, and I—I”—— 

Suddenly Mrs. Kincton Knox 
paused in her sentence, and with a 
great rustling hurried to the study 
window, where she began to knock 
with a vehemence which alarmed her 
husband for the safety of his panes. 

The object of the summons was 
Miss Clara in that exquisitely be- 
coming black velvet cloak and little 
bonnet which was so nearly irresisti- 
ble, all grace, and radiance, and smil- 
ing—upon whom? Why, upon that 
odious tutor to whom she was point- 
ing out some of those flowers which 
she claimed to have planted and 
tended with her own fingers. 

Her mother beckoned fiercely. 

“Assist me, if you please, Mr. 
Kincton Knox ; open this horrid win- 
dow, no one else can.” 

So it was opened, and she called 
rather huskily to Clara to come in. 

“T want to say a word to you, 
please.” 

And without condescending to per- 
ceive William Maubray, who had rais- 
ed his hat, she said, with an appear- 
ance of excitement not of a pleasant 
kind, and in presence of which some- 
how the young lady’s heart sunk 
with a sudden misgiving— 

“We'll go up, my dear, to my room. 
I’ve a word to say,—and—and I think 
Mr. Kineton’ Knox, as you ask me 
what you sliall do, you may as well, 
in this instance, as usual, do nothing. 
I'll write. I'll do it myself. Come, 
Clara.” 

So suspending questions until the 
apartment up stairs was reached, the 
young lady, in silence and with a 
very grave face, accompanied her 
mother. 

“Charming day—sweet day—we 
shall soon have the storms, though— 
they must come; we had them ten 
days earlier last year. Will you come 
with me to the Farm-road plantation, 
and give me your ideas about what 
I'm going to do ?” 

And the old gentleman came down 
the two steps from the glass door 
upon the closely-shorn grass, looking 
a little red, but smiling kindly, for 
he saw no reason for what his wife 
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intended, and thought the young man 
was about to be treated unfairly, and 
felt a liking for him. 

“No ; she can’t come down again ; 
I know her mother wants her, so 
you may as well come with me.” 

So off they set together, and I dare 
say William liked that ramble better 
than he would have done the other. 
The old man was sociable, genial, and 
modest, and had taken rather late in 
life, tempted thereto, no doubt, by 
solitude, to his books, some of which, 
such as “Captain Lemuel Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” were enigmatical, and 
William was able to throw some lights 
which were new to the elderly stu- 
dent, who conceived a large and honest 
admiration for his young friend, and 
would have liked to see a great deal 
more of him than he was quite sure 
Mrs. Kincton Knox would allow. 

In the course of their walk, William 


THe letter upon the table was 
thus :— 
—— October, —— 1860. 

Mrs. Kincton Knox understanding 
from Mr. Herbert that he wishes to 
visit Cambridge upon business, begs 
to say that she will oppose no difli- 
culty to his departing on to-morrow 
morning with that view ; she begs 
also to mention that Mr. Kincton 
Knox will write by an early post to 
the Rev. Doctor Sprague upon the 
subject of Mr. Herbert’s engagement. 
A carriage will be at the door at 
eight o'clock, A.M. to convey Mr. 
Herbert to the railway station.” 

“What haveI done. I’ve certainly 
offended her—she who wrote all those 
friendly little notes ; I can’t think of 
anything, unless that boy Howard has 
been telling lies. She’ll give me an 
opportunity of explaining, I suppose, 
and it will all be right ; it can’t be 
much.” 

Glad he was to get away even for 
two or three days to his old haunts, 
and to something like his old life. 
He made his preparations early for 
his next morning’s journey, and 
sate in the evening with his in- 
genious pupil, wondering whether 
a change mood might not 
bring him a relenting note on the 
usual pink paper, inviting him to 
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Maubray observed that he seemed 
even more than usually kindly, and 
once or twice talked a little myste- 
riously of women’s caprices, and told 
him not to mind them ; and told him 
also when he was at Oxford he had 
got once or twice a little dipt—young 
fellows always do—and he wanted to 
know—he was not, of course, to say 
a word about it—if fifty pounds would 
be of any use to him—he’d be so 
happy, and he could pay him any 
time, in ten years or twenty for that 
matter, for the old gentleman dimly 
intended to live on indefinitely. 

But William did not need this 
kindly help, and wher his pleasant 
cles with the old man and his dogs 
was over, and be returned to the 
“school-room,”’ William found a note 
awaiting him on the table, in the large- 
hand of Mrs. Kincton Knox. 


visit them in the drawing-room, and 
debating whether it might not be 
a wholesome lesson to the capricious 
old lady to excuse himself, and so im- 
pose on her the onus of explanation. 

“T say, old fellow, listen. What 
do you think ?” said Master Howard, 
who had been whistling, and on a 
sudden, being prompted to speak, 
poked the point of his pen uncom- 
ONT upon the back of William’s 
1and. 

“Stop that, young un. I told you 
before you’re not to do that. What 
have you got tosay? Come.” 

“T say, [ heard mamma say to Clara 
this afternoon, that you ain’t to be 
trusted ; and I told Clara Id tell 
you, because she teazed me; and 
mamma said you deceived papa, I 
heard every word.” 

“She could not have said that, 
because I never did anything of the 
kind,” said William, flushing a little. 

“Yes, but she did. I heard her, 
I'd swear; and Clara said, he’s a 
low person. I told her I'd tell you. 
She did, upon my word—a low per- 
son, and I said I'd tell you; and Pll 
tell you ever so much more.” 

“ Not now, please, nor ever. I don’t 
want to hear that sort of thing, eveD 
if it was said. I'd rather not, I think, 
unless it was said to myself.” 
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“ And I heard Clara say, let him 
go about his business. I did, upon 
my honour.” 

“T say, young un, this is one of 
your fibs to vex Miss Knox.” 

Master Howard began to vociferate. 

“Quiet, sir! If your mamma had 
any complaint to make, she’d make it 
to me, I suppose ; and if you say a 
word more on thesubject, [’llgo inand 
mention the matter to your mamma,” 
said William, growing angry. 

“Catch me telling you anything 
ever again, as long as I live, that’s 
all,” said Master Howard, and broke 
into mutterings ; and then whistled a 
tune as loud as he could, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his heels on 
the table. But he did not succeed in 
disturbing William. Thoughts that 
are thoroughly unpleasant hold fast 
like bull-dogs. Itis only the pleasant 
ones that take wing at noise, like a 
flight of birds. 

Away in due time went Master 
Howard—no sign appeared from the 
drawing-room—and William Mau- 
bray, who in his elevation and his 
fall had experienced for the second 
time something of the uncertainty of 
human affairs, went to his bed, mor- 
tified and dismal, and feeling that, go 
where he would, repulse and insult 
awaited him. 

His early breakfast despatched 
William mounted the dog cart, which, 
in her official letter, Mrs. Kincton 
Knox had dignified with the title of 
carriage, and drove at a rapid pace 
away from Kincton, with a sense of 
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relief. and hope as the distance in- 
creased, and a rising confidence that 
somehow he was to see that abode of 
formality and caprice no more. 

Doctor Sprague was now at Cam- 
bridge, and greeted him very kindly. 
He had not much news to tell. It 
was true Sir Richard Maubray was 
actually dead at Gilston, whence the 
body was to be removed that day to 
Wyndelston, where in about a week 
would be the funeral. 

“No, William would not go—he 
was not recognised, it would not do 
—Sir Wynston, as he now was, would 
take care to let him know he was not 
wanted.” 

So said William in reply to the 
Doctor’s question, and having related 
his experience of Kincton, Doctor 
Sprague told him frankly, that al- 
though Kincton Knox was a very 
good fellow, and very kind, though a 
little weak, you know, that he had 
always heard his wife was a particu- 
larly odious woman. 

“ Well, and what of Miss Perfect ; 
any conciliatory symptoms in that 
quarter,” asked Doctor Sprague. 

“Oh, none ; she is very inflexible, 
sir ; her dislikes never change.” 

While they were talking some let- 
ters arrived, one of which wasactually 
from Kincton, and in the hand of its 
mistress. 

“Hey ? Haw! ha—ha! I protest, 
Maubray, the lady has cut you—read,” 
and he threw the letter across the 
table to William. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


VIOLET DARKWELL AT GILROYD AGAIN. 


“Mrs. Kincton Knox” itsaid, “pre- 
sents her compliments to the Rev. W. 
H. Sprague, and as Mr. Kincton Knox 
is suffering from gout in his hand, 


which though slight, prevents his 
writing, she is deputed to apprize 
him that the gentleman calling him- 
self Mr. Herbert, who has been acting 
as tutor at Kincton, need not return 
to complete his engagement. Mr. 
Kincton Knox desires to remit to him, 
through your bands, the enclosed 
cheque, payable to you, and for the 
full amount of the term he was to 
have compléted. Should the young 
man feel under the circumstances, 


he can have no right to retain the 
entire amount, he will be so good as 
to return that portion of the sum to 
which he feels himself unentitled. 
We wish to mention that we part 
with him not in consequence of any 
specific fault, so much as from a 
feeling, upon consideration, that we 
could no longer tolerate the practice 
of a concealment at Kincton, the 
character and nature of which— 
although we impute nothing—might 
not consist with our own ideas upon 
the subject.” 

“She begins in the third 
and ends in the first,” said 


erson 
octor 
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Sprague, “otherwise it is a very fine 
letter. What am I to do about the 
cheque?” ’ 

“f will not touch a farthing,” said 
William. : 

“Tut, tut ; I think you’ve a right 
to it all, but if you object, we'll send 
them back all that represents the 
unexpired part of your engagement, 
but [ll have no Quixotism. I’m half 
sorry, Maubray, we ever thought of 
tuitions ; we must think of some 
other way. You're quite right in re- 
solving not to vex Miss Perfect more 
than you can help, I’m clear upon 
that ; but I’ve been thinking of quite 
another thing—I have not time now 
to tell you all.” He glanced at his 
watch. “But you can speak French, 
and you would have to reside in 
Paris. I think it would answer you 


very nicely, and I think you ought 
to let Miss Perfect know something 
¢ your plans, considering all she has 

one. 


ll see you here again in an 


hour. 

And William took his leave. 

That evening Miss Violet Dark- 
well arrived at Gilroyd. She did 
not think old “ grannie” looking well 
—was it a sadness or a feebleness— 
there was something unusual in her 
look that troubled her. She thought 
her Violet looking quite beautiful— 
more so than ever—so perhaps she 
was. And she asked her all sorts of 
questions about all sorts of things, 
and how the Mainwarings had ar- 
ranged the rooms, for Aunt Dinah 
had known the house long ago, and 
whether the paint had ever been 
taken off that covered the old oak 
wainscot in the parlour, and ever so 
many other particulars besides. 

And at last she said— 

“Great news Mr. Trevor tells me 
of William.” She somehow hardly 
felt equal that evening to the agi- 
tation of opening the Trevor budget 
to its more interesting recesses. 
“William Maubray—he’s going to 
marry—to make a great match in 
some respects—money, beauty—” 

“Oh !” said Violet with a smile. 

“Yes ; a Miss Kincton Knox. He 
has been residing in the house ; an 
onl a mee Kincton is the place.” 

mething of this Violet had heard 
before she left Gilroyd, but not all ; 
and Aunt Dinah went on— 

“They are connected somehow with 
Mr. Trevor, whom I’ve grown to like 
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extremely, and he saw William there ; 

and from what he told me / look 

— it as settled, and so in fact does 
e 


“Tt’s ve cold, isn’t it, to-night ?” 
said Miss Violet. “That's all very 
nice—very well for William Mau- 


“Very well ; better, perhaps, than 
he deserves. been, however, 
as we used to be, I should have en- 
deavoured to postpone it, to induce 
the parties to defer it for a little—in 
fact for five years. I may say, in- 
deed, I should have made a point of 
it ; because I—I happen to know that 
his marrying within that time will be 
attended with the worst conse- 
quences.” 

There was a silence. 

“ Very cold,” repeated Miss Violet, 
drawing a little nearer to the fire. 

“Tt seems odd, as a mere matter of 
respect—that's all, of course; he 
should not have written me a single 
line upon the subject,” said Miss 
Perfect, grimly. 

“Well, es not very odd,” an- 

swered Miss Darkwell carelessly, 
yet somehow, ever so little, sadly. 
‘I’m beginning to think it a worse 
world than I used to think it, and— 
and so hard to know any one in it, 
except dear old grannie.” 

And up got the girl, and threw her 
pretty arms round old Aunt Dinah’s 
neck, and kissed her. 

“ Little Vi, little Vi!” said Aunt 
Dinah, with a tender tremour in her 
voice, and she laughed a little. 

“T think you are tired, darling. 
Your long drive,” she added. 

“T believe I am, grannie. Shall I 
run away to my bed ?” 

“God bless you, darling!” said 

annie, and rang the bell for old 

Vinnie Dobbs, who appeared ; and 
away, with a second good night, they 


went. 

“Well, old Winnie Dobbs, great 
doings, I hear. Grannie says Mr. 
William’s to be married—a great 
lady, Miss Kincton Knox, she says— 
and very pretty—quite a beauty, 
quite a belle.” 

She was looking with a faint little 
smile down upon the trinkets she was 
laying upon the dressing-table, and 
she spoke in the tones in which people 
recall a very far-off remembrance. 

“ Well, she did tell me so, Miss Vi ; 
and very glad I was, poor fellow ; 
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but very young. I that knows him 
when he was only the length o’ my 
arm—to think of him now. But 
very sensible—always was; a good 
head—wiser than many an older 


“You've never seen the lady ?” 
said Vi. 

“No ; but Mr. Trevor's groom was 
stopping there last summer for a week 
with Mr. Trevor, you know, and he 
did not much like the family—that’s 
the old lady—no one has a good 
word of her; and the young one, 
Miss Clara—do you like the name 
Clara, miss ?” 

“Yes ; a pretty name, I think.” 

i Well, they don’t say much about 
her ; only she’s very distant like ?” 

“And she’s the lady ?” asked 
Violet. 

“Ah! that she is, miss—the only 
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“Well, yes ; he says she is.” 

“Taller than I, I dare say ?” 

“Well, he did not say that ; you’re 
a good height you know yourself, 
miss—a nice figure, yes indeed.” 

“And what colour is her hair?” 
asked Vi. 

“ Light—light hair, he said.” 

“Yes; he always liked light hair, 
I think,” she said, still with the same 
faint smile and in the same soft and 
saddened tones. Vi was arranging 
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her own rich dark brown tresses at 
the glass. 

“And blue eyes—large—something 
the colour o’ yours, he said, miss ; 
he used to take great notice to her, 
the groom—everything. She used to 
go outaridin’. A hair-pin, miss ?” 

“No, Winnie, thanks.” 

“ He says she’s a fine rider ; showy, 
handsome, that sort, you know.” 

“ And when is it all to be ?” 

“Well they don’t know; but once 

it’s settled, I do suppose it won't be 
long delayed. Why should it ?”’ 
“No ‘why, once it’s settled, as you 
say. 
“And is it not well for him, poor 
fellow, he should have some one to 
love him, and look after him ? What's 
the good o’ life without kindness, 
both o’ them handsome, and young, 
and loving. What more con they 
ask?” said old Winnie. “ And if 
they aren't happy, who will?” 

“Yes, old Winnie, they will, ve 
happy, I’m sure; and now I'll bi 
you good night, I’m so fired, very 
tired ; it’s a long tedious way, and 
I’m always wishing to come back to 
you, and dear old grannie, and poor 
old Gilroyd, where we were all so 
happy, where I always feel so safe— 
but I believe we always fancy the 
old times the pleasantest—when I 
was a child, I think—Good night, 
old Winnie.” 


VINES AND WINES. 


ie will be important to many of our 
riends engaged in the wine trade, as 
well as interesting to the public gene- 
rally, to learn that the Vendemmia or 
vintage feast has been this year cele- 
brated in Madeira with all the 
honours and ceremonies which be- 
longed to its observance in the day 
of the island’s greatest prosperity. 
Thegrape, asis well known, isnot one 
of the indigenous fruits of Madeira, 
having been introduced about three 
hundred years ago during the govern- 
ership of a Portuguese noble named 
Alvar, of whom mention has been 
made in a previous chapter. 
_ After the departure of this man 
from the island, the cultivation of the 
vine was for a long time neglected, 


the people in general meeting with no 
encouragement ; while the poor He- 
brews, who knew all that had hap- 
pened, fled from their homes in fear, 
and hid themselves in caves and dens, 
clothed in sackcloth, living on herbs, 
and mingling tears with their drink. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, however, some nine or ten 
Jesuits landed at Funchal. These 
men were not only sages and scholars, 
but they were men strong in resources 
from repeated successful trials. No 
sooner had they touched the brown 
sands of Madeira with their sandal- 
led feet, and breathed the pure at- 
mosphere, stealing ever with refresh- 
ing fragrance from the groves and 
gardens, than they justly estimated 
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the amount of wealth which slum- 
bered amongst the everlasting hills 
of Madeira, like living crystal in a 
rock, and they resolved at once on 
effecting important changes in the 
agriculture of the country. 

They found that both soil and cli- 
mate were particularly suited to the 
cultivation of the vine, and accord- 
ingly they procured cuttings from 
Candja, Cyprus, and Burgundy, and 
once more the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Funchal were clothed with 
amaranthyne vineyards. Adopting 
the eastern custom, they trained the 
vines over trellised arches, allowing 
the rich clusters to droop through the 
leafy roof, beneath which thousands 
of delicate flowers lifted up their 
heads, wooing the sunny gleams which 
came and went, as the soft windstirred 
the broad foliage above. 

The rock-ribbed spaces lying be- 
tween one leaf-woven colonnade and 
another, were left open, and of course 
presented wildernesses of flowers and 
ferns, the latter sending up their 
tremulous fronds from every crevice 
and fissure, shading and softening the 
gorgeous beauty of the scarlet and 


purple and golden flowers. 

While on the subject of ferns, I 
may as well mention that one of those 
most difficult to find now in Madeira, 
is one which for centuries was thought 
to be indigenous only on the shores 
of the lovely lakes of Killarney—the 


Trichomanes Radicans. Even in the 
childhood days of the writer, it grew 
there in such profusion that tourists 
were in the habit of carrying it away 
in corn-sacks. Now, however, its 
beautiful filmy fronds must be care- 
fully sought for in moist little nooks, 
and in the crevices of the rocks, 
or they will escape being discovered. 

Having planted numerous vine- 
yards on the hills, the Jesuits next 
turned their attention to the low 
grounds, and to the northern coast ; 
but instead of watching, step by step, 
the progress of their judicious labours, 
it may be as interesting, and more 
profitable, to examine into the pre- 
sent appearance and prosperity of the 
island. 

Comparing it with the years previ- 
ous to 1852, before the sudden and 
fearful blight “Oidium Tuckeri” had 
destroyed its thousands of vines, the 
balance is against it ; but comparing 
the current year with any other dur- 
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ing the past twelve, and the scale pre- 
ponderates in its favour. The vines 
are recovering, and in all directions 
men are planting new vineyards, 

The vines blossom in May and 
June, and frequently of late yea 
when they appeared most fresh an 
healthy, then, like a plague breath, 
came the blight, and they died off 
hopelessly. The disease first attacks 
the leaves, which, from a beautiful 
green, turn brown in a few hours ; a 
clammy, whitish substance then ap- 
pears, and they shrivel and roll up, 
never more to spread their fragrant 
surface to the skies. 

This effect is attributed by some 
to an aphis ; others say the stocks are 
worn out, and, like last year’s nests, 
are fit for nothing. The chief remedy 
used is sulphur, and it is no uncom- 
mon circumstance to see two or three 
barrels of this powerful disinfectant 
dragged on sledges to a vineyard, to 
be sprinkled over the fruited plants, 
thus saving the grapes, but in a great 
degree destroying the flavour of the 
wine. 

There were at one time between 
thirty and forty kinds of grape used 
in making the wines; now the island 
does not produce such a variety. The 
best grape for the wine known as 
“ Madeira,” is a small kind, of a red- 
dish-brown colour, called ‘“ Ver- 
deilho.” Its flavour is rich, and the 
skin remarkably thick. The clusters 
are small, each grape being no larger 
than a good black currant. 

The Vinta Tinta, or coloured wine, 
sometimes called “ Madeira Claret,” 
and “Madeira Burgundy,” is made 
of various kinds of purple grape. To 
heighten the colour, the juice, when 
expressed, is poured into a vat, into 
which the skins have been thrown, 
and allowed to stand until it has 
acquired the desired hue. Its flavour 
somewhat resembles that of Claret. 

“* Malmsey,” or “ Ladies’ wine,” is 
manufactured from the Malvazia 
Candida, which grows in no other 
situation in the world better than in 
front of the cliffs beyond Cabo Jiraé, 
or Cape Turn Again. Down almost 
to the water’s edge the vine is cul- 
tivated, covering the very sands with 
verdure and beauty and fragrance, 
while from the heights come rills of 
limpid water, carried by means of 
conduits, to cool and nourish the 
shingly soil. There is a magnificent 
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view of this headland from the new 
road, which runs along the south- 
western coast for about three miles. 
If looked upon at sunset it will never 
be forgotten ; when its lofty summits 
are gleaming with golden splendour 
—when the ravines, touched by the 
departing rays, have grown luminous 
to their most inaccessible depths— 
when the vineyards are glowing with 
the rainbow-hues of the dewy hour, 
and the two rivers, Socorridos and 
Vasio Gil (which, taking their rise 
high up in the Curral, unite near the 
base under the name of the “Curral 
River,”’) flow like a stream of molten 
silver into the sea. 

The sweet dry Sercial, the delicate 
and delicious Bual, and many others, 
belong peculiarly to the neighbour- 
hood of Funchal. There is one grape, 
however, which I must not omit to 
mention, on account of its curious 
mercantile notoriety. It is a Hock 
grape, small and sour, grown chiefly 
in the northern parts of the island, 
and is so unpalatable that not only 
the rats and lizards, who lay all other 
vines under heavy contributions, leave 
it untouched, but even the “wild 
bees, humming their drowsy song,” 
refuse to use it in making their 
“honey hoards.” The wine made 
from this grape is all shipped to 
Hamburg, from whence it is exported 
to England, and being there mixed 
with other wines of a somewhat bet- 
ter i y,is sold at a considerable 
profit under the name of “ Hock.” 

During the last two years there has 
been a steady improvement in the 
vines, 80 much so, that in every di- 
rection new vineyards are being 

lanted. This work is usually done 
in November, and if a visitor desires 
to witness the operation, he has but 
to choose any soft sunny day, when 
the trees are trembling in the fra- 
grant air—when the deep blue waters 
of the bay are coming in with a quiet 
murmur, and the foam is lying at the 
base of the Pontingua Rock like 
carded wool—and wandering, with- 
out a guide, eastward from Funchal 
along the sea cliffs, he can hardly fail 
of one husbandmen planting a vine- 
yar 

snags a number of graceful rus- 
tics, of medium height, athletic, free 


in their motions, heaving the “euxada,” 
a kind of light pickaxe, instead of and their public roads, 
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digging with the spade. They work 
as if in sport ; there is no appearance 
of lusty labour ; they look careless 
and merry ; while the cheering song, 
and the electric joke which opens 
every throat at the same instant, 
keeps each man’s heart dancing to its 
own music. 

Having made deep parallel trenches, 
they next plant cuttings two and a 
half feet apart, and then, I am sorry 
I must add, they plant cabbages and 
batatas, and other vegetables, be- 
tween the rows of vines ; thus effect- 
ually depriving them of the neeessary 
amount of moisture and nourishment. 
Returning in February, you find that 
the vineyard has been covered with 
cane trellis-work, presenting a suc- 
cession of arched corridors about four 
feet and a half in height, over which 
the vines are wreathed and_ inter- 
twined, so that when they are fruited, 
the clusters shall fall through and 
receive the benefit of the heat radi- 
ating from the earth, as well as that 
from the sun’s rays, coming tempered 
through the mantle of soft green. 

Or it may be that instead of leafy 
corridors, straight rows of cane have 
been placed behind the cuttings, 
which, holding them by their ten- 
drils, encircle and garland them with 
living beauty. Gathering the fruit is 
a fatiguing work, and is always per- 
formed by the men, and it is also 
men’s feet which press it, when it is 
thrown into the huge wooden troughs 
to be crushed. The average produce 
is a pipe of wine per acre, of which 
a tenth belongs to the government ; 
one-half of the remainder to the 
owner of the vineyard ; and the resi- 
due to the farmer or cultivator. 

During the month of September 
the Vendemmia, or vintage festival, 
usually occurs ; but for ten years— 
from 1852 to 1862—it was only 
spoken of as a thing of the past. 
During that period the cheerful 
peasantry of Madeira suffered toil and 
sorrow, distress and want ; yet in the 
end, the Oidium Tuckerii, like the 
potato famine in Ireland, has proved 
a benefit, by discovering to the peo- 
ple fresh sources of independence 
within their reach, and by forcing 

*the government to the expenditure 
of thousands of pounds in the im- 
provement of their city, their villages, 
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THE VINTAGE FEAST. 


The Vendemmia may be said to 
resemble the English harvest-home, 
though it is far more picturesque, 
having all.the advantages of a sunny 
sky, splendid scenery, and costumes 
bright as “ blossoms flaunting in the 
eye of day,” and fitting like dresses 
in a picture. 

The sun has hardly streaked the 
“east with purple light” on the morn- 
ing of the festival, before the strains 
of vocal and instrumental music are 
heard approaching Camacha, a vil- 
lage situated on the Serra, or rather 
St. Antonio da Serra, from every 
direction—irom the interior of the 
island, from the well known northern 
routes, and from the sea, which is 
dotted with gaily painted boats 
coming in from the numerous little 
villages lying along the coast, be- 
tween Funchal and Canical on the 
east, and Funchal and Magdalena on 
the west. 

Groups of peasants follow each 
musician, and for hours the roads 
leading to the Serra are bright with 
the picturesque multitude. The dress 
of the men on these occasions gene- 
rally consists of white linen “ quakes,” 
very much like our modern knicker- 
bockers ; buff goat-skin boots, white 
linen shirts, blue vests ornamented 
with several small solid gold buttons, 
and blue carapucas with long gold 
tassels. The blue cloth with which 
these latter articles are made is im- 
ported from Portugal, generally from 
the well-known firm of Correa and 
Company, or it may be from the 
rival house of Lafourie and Company. 
The women are, as usual, dressed in 
bright colours, some wearing native 
manufactures, but the greater num- 
ber clad in the gaily striped cotton 
sent to the Funchal market by the 
Lisbon Weaving Company; while 
their lengos are of fancy shot silk 
from the factories of Joze Barboza, or 
have come from the celebrated cotton 
looms of La Luz. Their jewellery 
has only the fault of being too heavy ; 
their chains are like ropes, their 
bracelets like golden cables. 


Arrived at the Serra the first ob-~ 


ject of attraction is the Church of St. 
Antonio. It is a small building, 
somewhat resembling in its outer 
structure an English village church, 
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with a low square tower. The walls’ 
are of a brilliant white, bordered with 
black. On the present occasion a tall 
flag-staff runs up from the tower, and 
sustains an enormous crimson banner, 
on which the arms of Portugal are 
embroidered in silk, the huge crown 
only being worked in gold. 

Surrounding the church is a square, 
answering the purposes of the adro of 
the Mount church, which is crowded 
with people who cannot obtain an 
entrance into the edifice, where a 
high mass is being performed. The 
Vendemmia, like every other festa 
celebrated in Madeira, beginning with 
a religious service. 

While the multitude are thus en- 
gaged let us look at the scene around 
us. The Serra is dotted with barra- 
cas and tables heaped with provisions, 
besides each of which stands a little 
barrel of wine ; while from the branches 
of the oak trees hang quarters of the 
best beef the island can afford. On 
the right, in a hollow, we see what 
looks like a roofless hut, but from the 
red light glaring up from between its 
walls, we know that there they are 
roasting whole the fat ox on which 
the vine-dressers are to feast in the 
afternoon. On the left, at a short 
distance from the church, is the ceme- 
tery, surrounded by a low wall. In 
the centre stands a wooden cross, and 
thick and close around it lie the 
mounds of bare red earth, beneath 
which the dead await the call of the 
last trumpet. Between this and the 
church there is a long, low building, 
having a pretty open verandah run- 
ning along the front. This is known 
as the “ Pilgrim’s house,” and is 
abundantly provided with culina: 
utensils, and mattresses stuffed wit 
the soft silky hair which grows round 
the roots of the beautiful rare fern— 
dicksonia culcita. As lodgings are 
given gratis to all who bring their 
own provisions, this place is generally 
over-crowded during the Vendemmia, 
but chiefly with elderly people, the 
young preferring to sleep in the tents, 
or under the trees in the circa or 
grove, at the opposite extremity of 
the Serra. 

At this season of the year this 
beautiful bower wears that rich 
autumn dress, of which 


“ Every hue 
Is but a varying splendour.” 
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Bright-hued flowers are jewelling 
the earth under the soft shade of 
trees, whose tall trunks, from the 
roots to the topmost branches, are 
adorned either by the graceful fronds 
of the Capillus Veneris and Davalia 
Canariensis, or that curious lichen 
familiarly known as “old man’s 
hair,” hanging in gray tresses of half 
a foot in length, and waving loosely 
about with the faintest breeze. 

There are many pleasant walks in 
the circa, but there is one which has 
a peculiar though melancholy in- 
terest for English visitors—it is 
known as the “hydrangia walk.” 
Between rows of this beautiful shrub, 
whose branches are drooping beneath 
the wealth of innumerable large blue 
flowers, you pass on till about half 
way through, when a slight rising in 
the centre of the path attracts your 
attention. You inquire why it has 
not been levelled, and are told that it 
isa grave. He whosleeps beneath had 
renounced the religion which the 
State declares no man must forsake, 
nor even be suspected of leaving, lest 
his grave be made in the streets or 
highways, where his friends and 


neighbours cannot choose but trample 


on his dust. About a mile from the 
Serra, where three ways meet, there 
is another such grave, and there are 
many others scattered through the 
island. 

While we are still admiring the 
singular spectacle presented by the 
Serra, the bell of the church rings out 
a merry peal—the service is over, and 
the multitude is swarming over the 
plain. It isa novel and picturesque 
sight, though some of its details are 
mean and unpleasant. The first rush 
is to the refreshment tables, and there, 
in drinking a _" of wine —_ from 

rs, oranges, lemons, and grapes, 
sen the honest hearts of the Madeiran 
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peasants catch an unnatural spark, 
and shouts, whistling, and fantastic 
attitudes, such as one sees in the 
highlands of Scotland and the west 
of Ireland, accompany the dances, 
which commence all over the Serra at 
one o’clock. 

In feasting and amusement the day 
is passed, and also a greater part of 
the night, when just as the brief, 
dim half-hour of dawn comes round, 
the bells clang out a summons to the 
young maidens to commence the pre- 
paration of the morning meal—a last 
feast, for the time, of beef and wine 
and fine bread. 

As soon as this is ended the whole 
multitude join in a dance, called the 
cachuca, though differing altogether 
from the Spanish dance of the same 
name. When this is over every woman 
takes her partner’s hat and wreaths 
it with the beautiful blue flowers 
of the hydrangia, while the men on 
receiving them back make the moun- 
tains re-echo with their hearty shouts. 
Presently the Serra assumes a new 
aspect. Borequerous, who had been 
all the morning watching for the pro- 
per moment, now appear galloping 
into the Serra from all directions. 
Madeirans of every rank are graceful 
and fearless as Arabs on horseback, 
the borequerous, therefore, soon find 
customers, but the Lisbon ponies-are 
in the greatest demand; they are 
well known to be strong, swift, and 
active, and though the riders will not 
be permitted to try theirspeed through 
the streets of Funchal, there will be 
many a well-contested race on the 
new road before the sun sets. 

In a gleesome picturesque proces- 
sion the multitude enter Funchal, 
and pass through all the principal 
streets, loudly cheered at every step, 
as the harbingers of a promise of a 
golden future. 
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A CHARING-CROSS CIGAR. 


HERE, in the square of Trafalgar, 
This gusty day of February, 
I smoke a publisher’s cigar, 
And watch the misty shadows vary, 
And see the innumerous pigeons start 
As ring St. Martin’s bells for bridal, 
Some trooping to the roofs of art, 
Some soaring toward our naval idol. 


Now from the classic portico, 
That noble work of good Sir Christopher, 
Trips the sweet bride, her cheeks aglow— 
Fond fingers touch the ivory wrist of her. 
The foolish fountains sparkle free 
For her, no more a sullen spinster, 
And sudden sunlight cleaves the sea 
Of mist above the western minster. 


But lo, the magic of the weed ! 
Tis summer tide and forest lonely, 
And I am far away indeed, 
Sauntering with one sweet creature only, 
Just at the hour when thrush and merle 
Their mellowest throbs of music utter, 
And the young bosom of a girl 
Is fain with love’s dim dreams to flutter. 


Daintily over delicate moss 

Pass her light feet ; the woods we enter, 
And now the sparkling rivulet cross 

Which bubbles through the forest centre. 
Amid green growth of giant fern 

Love’s laughing nymphs in sylvan nooks hide, 
And mock my longings as I yearn 

To clasp her by the haunted brookside. 


And lightly as her footsteps fall, 
So lightly too her sweet lips chatter 
Of picnics, archery, county balls, 
And many another girlish matter. 
Yet surely, as the saffron west 
Sheds glory on the woodland cloister, 
Flutters that white-veiled virgin breast— 
Those dim brown eyes with love grow moister. 


Ay, let me clasp thee, lady mine! 
And taste thy red mouth’s honey-sweetness, 
And feel that timorous heart of thine 
Pant with love’s passionate completeness, 
Out goes my weed : the streets are wet : 
Returns the palace of the Percy, 
For which “ King” Thwaites and Bazalgette 
And Vullisemy have got no mercy. 


Mortimer Cots. 











THE time appears to have come when 
thestory of the Fenian Conspiracy may 
be written. The Irish Executive are 
still actively contending with the wide- 
spread ramifications of the plot, but 
the crisis is unquestionably over ; and 
for various reasons it is desirable that 
a calm and complete estimate should 
be formed of the nature and extent of 
the danger from which the country 
has escaped. It is due to those who 
have exerted themselves energetically 
and effectively under discouragements, 
to repress Fenianisin, that the public 
should know the difficulties they have 
successfully overcome. For the truth 
of political history it is requisite that 
facts should be fully stated, and such 
accurate information placed on record 
as considerations of the highest pru- 
dence rendered it necessary to with- 
hold heretofore. Not only shall cre- 
dit be given to those to whom it is 
due, but the difficulty of dealing with 
a secret rebellious organization at 
any future time, whether as a new 
organization or as a remnant of 
Fenianism, will be less, if we sound 
the depths of the Irish-American en- 
terprise, and discover all its con- 
ceptions and methods. Nor can we 
avoid adding that this close examina- 
tion of the matter has become more 
necessary in consequence of the ne- 
cessarily inadequate and misleading 
impression created by the Press of 
the character, design, and reach of 
the project—the Fenian Society being 
one day ridiculed as the acme of 
Irish absurdity, and the next spoken 
of, even by the same writers, as 
a scheme unparalleled for wicked- 
ness, subtilty, and strong purpose. 
The public, dependent on the usual 
sources of information, have been 
puzzled whether to treat it as a pan- 
tomime, or an undertaking in plan 
formidable, and beyond all precedent 
successful, both in America and Ire- 
land, in the one country in obtaining 
very large sums of money, and in the 
other in so expending its resources 
as not only to ensnare large numbers 
of the respectable artisan class in 
towns, but to some degree to corrupt 
the military. It was not, perhaps, 
surprising that Irish critics should be 
found sceptical as to the substantial 
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AMERICA AND IN IRELAND. 


reality of any treason-organization in 


their country. There has been so 
much agitation verging on sedition 
in Ireland at all times, occasionally 
amounting to open menace of arms, 
that superficially regarded Fenianisin 
might seem but a new phase of the 
old delusion—a more bombastic form 
of the familiar denunciations of “ En- 
gland”—Young Irelandism doubly 
ridiculous, as wanting the talent 
which gave the green youth of 1848 
power over their countrymen— a mere 
vulgar imitation of the glories of that 
era of eloquence and patriotic song. 
Those, however, who knew most of 
the episode of 1848, and took pains to 
compare it, first with the Phoenix- 
ism of 1859, and next with the 
Fenianism of 1865, did not feel dis- 
posed to dismiss the last form of 
revolutionary conspiracy with a care- 
less sneer. They discovered features 
in the American Celtic movement of 
amore serious description than any 
of the characteristics of the treason- 
spurt of Mr. Smith O’Brien. They 
saw that it had vastly greater re- 
sources in money ; that the basis of 
the speculation, the possibility—pro- 
bability some would have said a year 
ago—of a war between England and 
America, was anything but a wild 
one; that the persons at the head 
of the movement were experienced 
popular organizers ; and above all, 
that it differed from former efforts 
in despising the arts of the dema- 
gogue, and inculcating in place of 
them sterner virtues of self-denial, 
long preparation, and secret and 
yatient action. It was a business- 
ike rebellion and invasion which Mr. 
James Stephens had laboured to bring 
about. No part of his intention was 
a “rising” merely to frighten the 
Government out of this or that poli- 
tical or religious concession. He in- 
tended a Revolution and nothing 
less, and under his instructions the 
St. Patrick Brotherhood cast all 
ordinary complaints of “ grievances” 
to the winds, and turned up their 
sleeves to grind pike-lances, to run 
bullets, to prepare cartridges, and fit 
arms. We shall show in the sequel 


how complete and comprehensive was 
the plan through which this design 
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was prosecuted; how rapidly the 
members of thesociety became experts 
in the craft of armourers ; ahd what 
fascination the very secrecy and 
high danger of the service had for 
thousands. It is enough to close these 
introductory remarks by stating, 
plainly and simply, what we mean to 
establish by facts that cannot be con- 
tested, andsome of the most important 
of them not before known tothe public 
—that Fenianism was the invention of 
men of uncommon powers, and that 
when the first blow was struck against 
it by the seizure of the Jrish People 
newspaper in September last, it had 
obtained an extended hold upon the 
country, having its emissaries in every 
principal town ; its so-called Centre 
in many counties ; its depots of arms 
at convenient places; its regular 
meetings for the drilling of num- 
bers ; its well-paid and effective pro- 
paganda ; its representatives among 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
army; its plans laid for seizing se- 
veral of the largest barracks ; its nu- 
merous sworn-in men ; and its never- 
empty exchequer. Such an organiza- 
tion had in it nothing to cause alarm 
for the integrity of the Empire, but 
might have done an enormous amount 
of evil, might have led to the shedding 
of much blood, had it not been 
grappled with at the right moment 
when it had assumed its full shape, 
when its leaders had completely com- 
mitted themselves, but before their 
preparations had been brought to a 
point where it might possibly seem to 
them that success awaited them in 
the field. 

Before adducing authentic proofs 
that Fenianism was a conspiracy of 
great magnitude and boldness of con- 
ception, though not without its points 
of weakness and stupendous folly, we 
may refer to the course of Irish Celtic 
agitation subsequent to 1848. For 
some seven years after that date what 
was designated Nationalism did not 
prosper. The old Nation had been 
revived, but it was no longer “ racy 
of the soil.” The former poetry had 
ceased to stir the hearts of the people: 
they were anxious ouly to be let alone, 
to live on quietly as they might. 
Good reason had they, in all con- 
science, to believe that agitation 
could bring them no good. Many 
had spent half the period of their 
active lives in Repeal-warden caper- 
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ings, and roared their voices away in 
cheers at monster-meetings, and they 
had made nothing of it all. A more 
practical spirit began to prevail, and 
sensible men hailed it with gladness, 
though some of perverted minds 
mourned over it. Ireland, exclaimed 
one of the malcontents, is a corpse on 
the dissecting-table. But whatever 
she was, she improved in her trade, 
and her farmers learned to put by 
money. The expatriated Celts of 1848, 
however, had by this time become 
an element of some consideration in 
the populations of New York and 
Melbourne, and never relinquished 
the idea of returning to “free their 
native land.” With many of their 
leaders talk of the sort was mere 
selfish hypocrisy, but those speeches 
served to keep the old flame burning ; 
and when soon after a check was 
given to the prosperity of Ireland by 
several bad seasons, and consequent 
appeals were made to the Irish abroad 
for contributions to succour their 
distressed countrymen at home, the 
rainy skies and the distemper among 
cattle being attributed to “ English 
misgovernment,’ there was easily 
raised—in California especially— 
what was called a Cry for Father- 
land. It was under the stimulus of 
that agitation that the bones of 
Terence Bellew M‘Manus_ were 
brought to Ireland ; and the Govern- 
ment of the day were, all men now 
see, as some then saw, highly blam- 
able in having allowed a procession 
through the streets of Dublin, accom- 
panying his ‘remains to the place of 
re-interment, which was as rebellious 
an exploit as was ever ventured upon 
in any country. It was remarkable 
that the leaders of that procession 
were a changed sort of Irishmen, 
persons with the appearance of the 
desperado, of long, hard, sallow face, 
peculiar beard, and an air of insult 
and contempt for others. It was, 
in fact, an American treason-march 
through the Irish capital, by the very 
same class of individuals who subse- 
quently became the prime movers in 
the Fenian conspiracy. 

The Irish-American strangers laid 
the foundations of Fenianism in 
Ireland on the day when they buried 
M‘Manus, though the peculiar form 
of old Irish sedition and New 
World Republicanism mingled which 
received that name more lately did 
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not then pass by a title so imposing. 
As the M‘Manus burial had these 
effects, it will conduce to a better 
understanding of the rise of Fenian- 
ism if we recall its principal inci- 
dents. 


THE IRISH INTERMENT OF T. B. M‘MANUS. 


The bringing-home of the body of 
M‘Manus (one of the Young Ireland- 
ers of 1848) was spoken of as a funeral 
of ten thousand miles, in the course 
of which the children of the scattered 
Irish nation had met it at every stage, 
and wetted the pall with their tears. 
The Roman Catholic clergy of Dub- 
lin refused religious rites to the 
remains, in so far that they would 
allow none of the city chapels to be 
used for the purpose of a lying in 
state ; and the coftin was placed by the 
American-Irish who had accompanied 
it from the Far West in a mechanic’s 
institute, and lay there until the day 
of re-interment. The procession to 
Glasnevin Cemetery was preceded by 
a brass band playing doleful music in 
honour of the “martyr’s” memory. 
Ten or twelve thousand men fol- 
lowed, six or eight abreast, wearing 
green neckties and ribbons, passing 
through all the leading streets of the 
city. The body having been placed in 
a vault contiguous to the spot where 
O’Connell lies, an oration was deli- 
vered by a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, in which the ceremonial was 
spoken of, strangely enough, seeing 
that it was one of sepulture, as the 
symbol of Ireland’s resurrection. A 
“Captain,” a forerunner of James 
Stephens’s captains, from Califor- 
nia, spoke also, and as his words 
must have well- represented the 
Celtism of the American type, they 
deserve more attention. “ Fellow- 
countrymen,” said this member of 
the “Fenian” deputation, “a few 
months ago the sacred treasure we 
have just committed to the hallowed 
soil of Ireland, lay in a grave thou- 
sands of miles away, by the waters 
of the vast Pacific. We have raised 
him from that grave, and with feel- 
ings that no king has ever won—could 
ever command—have borne him over 
a continent and two seas, the greatest 
space over which the dust of man 
has ever been carried by the faith, 
love, and power of his kind. Oh 
that some voice could have whispered 
in the dying ear of M‘Manus the 
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prophecy of this unparalleled honour 
to his ashes!” . . “ Now, with almost 
half her sons in arms, and all the 
others creeping in chains, the stricken 
mother takes her latest martyr to her 
breast.” At the close of this stirring 
harangue, the speaker came to the 
point by explaining the motives of 
the Americans in going to so much 
trouble with the martyr’s bones: 
—“*We would honour the patriot, 
but at the same time we would know 
if the assertion is true, that the Irish 
pm have proved false to their 
1istory—their destiny—not only to 
aspire after freedom, but to toil for 
it, battle for it, suffer for it, till they 
clasp it to their hearts for ever. We 
believed that the futeral of M‘Manus 
would test the truth. If the Irish 
people, we reasoned, fail to know 
this man, we shall look on them as a 
doomed race. If, on the other hand, 
they showed the feeling or the power 
we would fain believe vital among 
them, then shall we return to our 
brothers rejoicing, confident in our 
country’s future, and for ever and in 
all ways bound to the cause for which 
M‘Manus died. Well, having seen 
with our own eyes, we are convinced 
that the Irishmen of to-day are as 
true as any of their predecessors.” 
The Captain cited proofs of the 
unchanged patriotism of the Irish 
race. At the Tipperary Junction 
railway station, a vast crowd had 
assembled when the “hallowed dust” 
arrived. At midnight, a large bod 

of men knelt down and prayed. 
Every head was uncovered, and not 
a sound heard, or stir made, Then, 
the prayer for M‘Manus over, the mul- 
titude rose, with heads still bared, and 
remained silent till the train drove 
away, when they knelt again, and so, 
as it passed from sight, they prayed 
on silently. In Dublin, the Captain 
acknowledged that a scene in every 
respect similar had occurred when the 
train arrived. Hundreds were kneel- 
ing on the platform as at Cork and 
Tipperary by some concerted arrange- 
ment, and when the corpse lay in the 
Institute awaiting the Procession-day, 
tens of thousands visited the place. 
“ Fellow-countrymen,” said this 
Captain N. C. Smyth, of California, 
“you have accomplished a great as 
well as a holy work this day, and I 
congratulate you with all my heart 
and soul, leaving to the future the 
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unveilment of its full significance. 
I shall now but call attention to the 
fact, that from beginning to end it 
has been the work of the people 
alone. With the knowledge of your 
power, this grand result should teach 
you the great, the essential virtue of 
self-reliance. You have hitherto 
proved yourself fully equal to the 
conduct of your own affairs. Why 
did you ever doubt your capabilities! 
You, the strong of heart and arm, are 
also strong in intellect, in the practi- 
cal faculties needed to complete your 
toil. Employ these faculties wisely, 
without noise or bustle, and with un- 
tiring persistence, in the interests of 
your country, and the day for which 
your fathers groaned, struggled, 
fought, and suffered, cannot now be 
very far off.” There were deputies 

resent from Cork, Tipperary, Kil- 

enny, Callan, Monaghan, Glasgow, 
and Manchester—all places where 
Fenianism has since showed itself in 
strength. 

It was manifest at the time that 
this re-interment and procession were 
a rebellious parade very defiantly 
conducted, and it was matter of aston- 
ishment that the authorities per- 
mitted them to take place. To the 
charge of dereliction of duty, it was 
replied that the transaction was con- 
temptible : to pay it attention would 
have been to gratify its promoters by 
seeming to acknowledge and to fear 
their influence. But much could be 
said, and was said in 1861, on the 
other side; and the events that 
have since occurred show conclu- 
sively that nothing but mischief can 
arise in a country like Ireland from 
tolerating any clear breach of the 
laws in the shape of a seditious 
overt act, however unimportant may 
be the position of the persons b 
whom the transgression is committed. 
The Americans went back to their 
own country, with the story that 
Treland was as patriotic as in the days 
of Tone or Emmet, and the Saxon 
Government so weak that it dared 
not interfere when the Rebel’s dust 
was being borne in triumph past the 
walls of Dublin Castle, under the 
symbolic flag of an Irish Republic. 

his representation it was which 

uickened the subscription of moneys 
or promoting treason, and doubtless 
that also which laid the foundation of 
the Fenian Brotherhood of St. Patrick. 
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JAMES STEPHENS, JOHN O'MAHONY, AND THE 
PHGNIX SOCIETY. 


Until 1858, all the sympathy for 
“suffering Ireland” expended by the 
Irish in California, in Australia, and 
in the United States, led to nothing 
more serious than an occasional riot 
among the sympathizers themselves 
when some local strife arose, and the 
combatants ranged themselves under 
the Irish designations they had been 
familiar with as Young Ireland and 
Old Ireland, or adopted different 
leaders, Michael Doheny or John 
Mitchel. In that year the idea of 
an organization of the Irish scattered 
throughout the world to bring about 
an invasion and redemption of their 
native land was first started—some 
say by Doheny, others by Stephens 
and O’Mahony. All these had been 
concerned in the 1848 rising. Doheny 
was one of the most vigorous of the 
orators of the Young Ireland party, 
and a man of great talent and force 
of character. He was a native of 
Cashel, in Tipperary, and visited 
Ireland again about the time of the 
Pheenix fiasco. Whether he had an 
actual share in it is not known and 
matters little. He has since died. 
That 1858 is the year to which the 
Fenians refer the commencement of 
their enterprise was confirmed by 
Mr. John O’ Mahony’s Military Coun- 
cil in the address to the Fenians 
throughout the world, which they 
published on the 22nd of February, 
1866, in New York. In offering 
proof of the sincerity of Stephens 
and O’Mahony as their leaders, they 
said—“ The enemy will tell you that 
the Fenian Brotherhood is aiming 
only to raise ambitious men to power. 
Brothers and friends, believe not 
this. Look at the sufferings, the 
trials, the steadfast endurance under 

rivations, of James Stephens and 

ohn O'Mahony for the past eight 
years.’ In 1858 the rebellious or- 
porination found existing in Kerr 
ad Skibbereen as its centre. It 
was not formidable, but was likely 
to spread, and through the evidence 
of an informer the Government were 
able to strike it down at an early 
moment. The plotters were by no 
means as clever or bold as they be- 
came after the experience derived 
from their mistakes in Kerry had 
shown them the danger of choosing 
a rural district for the head-quarters 
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of their conspiracy. At the Spring 
Assizes of 1859, five prisoners were 
arraigned on the charge of treason- 
felony, before Baron Greene and 
Judge O’Brien, and it is remarkable 
that their cases were in many respects 
anges to those lately triedin Dublin. 
3ut the prosecutors being by no 
means as cautious or as successful 
in 1859 as those of 1865, the public 
interests suffered. Addressing the 
grand jury, Baron Greene described 
the Phcenix Society to be an asso- 
ciation in aid of and by co-operation 
with foreigners-—namely, the people 
of America, or persons from that 
country —to make an invasion on 
Ireland, to sever the country from 
other parts of the United King- 
dom, and to withdraw its allegi- 
ance from Her Majesty in order to 
establish a Republic, either as a 
distinct state or in connexion with 
some other power. “Members of 
the society were bound by oaths to 
move and stir the citizens of the 
United States to invade Ireland, and 
make it an independent Democratic 
Republic ; to take up arms and fight 
at a moment’s warning, and to yield 
implicit obedience to superiors.” The 
pledge in the latter clause is perfectly 
identical with that of the Fenian Bro- 
therhood. The Phcenixites had been 
trained and drilled to the practice of 
military movements and evolutions, 
and were indicted as having “ con- 
spired to procure large quantities of 
arms, guns, muskets, pistols, swords, 
pikes, pike-handles, and pike-heads, 
and large quantities of ammunition 
—gunpowder, bullets, and slugs— 
with intent to arm themselves and 
others against the Queen. The 
prisoners were a national school- 
master, an apothecary’s apprentice, 
a shopkeeper, his assistant, and a 
schoolmaster in a workhouse—not 
a very formidable nucleus for a re- 
bellious plot ; and yet for the defence 
of these persons money was sub- 
scribed throughout the island by 
thousands of sympathizers. The 
Attorney-General at the time, in 
opening the prosecution, made re- 
ference to James Stephens, who did 
not openly appear in the movement, 
but was supposed to have been at the 
bottom of it. About a year before a 
person passing commonly as “Shuke,” 
whose real name was none other 
than Stephens, suddenly appeared 
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in the county of Kerry. He passed 
through it, sometimes showing him- 
self at Kenmare, sometimes at Skib- 
bereen, sometimes at Killarney, and 
enrolled persons in each place. He 
lamented to say that this man had 
escaped justice. He had been de- 
scribed as one of the patriots of 1848, 
and “he was understood to be the 
person through whom aid was to come 
from America.” The Kerry conspira- 
tors were promised money from the 
States and soldiers from France, and 
one of their objects was to “get back 
the confiscated estates” —simply the 
Fenian plot in miniature. Moreover, 
the Phoenix Society was to be such an 
association as “ priests should know 
nothing about.” Among the docu- 
ments produced at the trial which 
contributed to illustrate its character 
there was a letter from the very 
O’ Donovan (Rossa) who was treated 
with a mistaken clemency on the oc- 
casion, and who repaid the Crown 
with treachery and insult afterwards. 
“T don’t believe,” said he, writing to 
an associate, “that the Saxon will 
ever relax his gripe, except by the 
persuasion of cold bea and steel—no, 
never. Cold steel—to that must it 
come at last, nor quake to hear it 
spoken. By the blow alone, which 
we must strike in our strength, can 
the chains of the despot be shattered.” 
The best idea that can be given of 
the character of the Phoenix conspi- 
racy will be gathered from a short 
extract which we shall take from the 
depositions of the informer, O’Sulli- 
van, who said :—‘‘Cotter asked me 
if there was anything like a society 
in Kenmare, or did I hear anything 
of a man named ‘Shuke.’ 1 said 
not. Cotter said he would tell me 
something very good, that I would 
like very well, if I would take an 
oath, and that he would not ask me 
but that he was sworn himself. 
After he said that he gave me a book ; 
I kissed it at his request. I swore 
to keep the secret, which he told me 
then was that the Americans were 
coming over, to be aided by the 
French, and that Stephens passed by 
to swearin members. ‘I believe from 
the conversation we had he said the 
object of the Americans coming over 
was to take or take up Ireland, and 
that they would have war before 
Christmas, and that the greater part 
of the respectable people of Bantry 
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were members of a society, and that 
if I would become a member he would 
make me one by swearing another 
oath to him. I then consented to 
take the oath :—‘I, Daniel Sullivan, 
do solemnly declare, in the presence 
of God, to renounce all allegiance to 
the Queen of England, shall do my ut- 
most endeavours, at every risk, tomake 
Treland an independent Democratic 
Republic, shall take up arms and fight 
at a moment’s warning, shall not re- 
veal any of this secret in regard to 
this brotherhood, shall yield implicit 
obedience to my superiors or superior 
officers ; and, finally, I take this oath 
without any mental reservation.’ 
‘So help your God,* says he; ‘kiss 
the book.’ I repeated these words ; 
he handed me a book, and I kissed it. 
He then said he would give me the 
form of the oath to-morrow, and that 
I could swear in nine, and that I could 
give tosome one of the nine the form, 
and that he could swear in nine more.” 
Subsequently he was at a drilling 
meeting—“ We all went to Glen- 
garriff, and continued marching till 
we reached the foot of the moun- 
tain. Before we separated there was 
conversation about the object of the 
drilling, and that it was for war, 
which should take place in Ireland 
when the Americans would come over. 
I heard some of those say the war 
meant was between the Americans 
and the English ; and that the Irish 
were to take part with the Americans 
to fight against the Queen’s troops to 
make an independent country.” Whe- 
ther Stephens was really at the bot- 
tom of the Phenix movement is 
nevertheless somewhat uncertain, but 
it is beyond a doubt that he was en- 
gaged in the work of stirring up 
rebellion against the English rule in 
some manner in that year of 1858. 
To render this statement complete 
it will be advisable to mention the 
particulars of his personal history. 
James Stephens is the son of Mr. 
John Stephens, of Kilkenny, for many 
years an auctioneer’s clerk. The 
son, about twenty-one years old in 
1848, was usually described then as 
a “real, resolute nationalist,’ and 
joined Smith O’Brien at Ballingarry, 
and acted as his aide-de-camp at the 
siege of Farranrory farm-house, where 
the Rebellion of ’48 began and ended. 
It having been found by Smith 
O’Brien that his followers in the Cab- 
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bage garden, sheltered by the barn 
from the fire of the police in the 
dwelling-house, were either too few 
or too faint-hearted to make a deter- 
mined assault on the garrison, the 
leader sent Stephens to ascertain if a 
number of men who were also shel- 
tered from the constabulary fire in a 
hollow at the other side of the pre- 
mises, were willing to fight. In car- 
vying out these instructions, the aide- 
de-camp incautiously got within range 
of the garrison fire, and received a ball 
in the back of the thigh, which brought 
him to the ground. Still he contrived 
to creep along a ditch till he got from 
under fire, and was then removed and 
concealed by the peasantry while 
under treatment for his wound. 
When sufficiently recovered to think 
of attempting flight from the coun- 
try, it was given out that he had 
died. It was even reported that his 
remains had been interred at night, 
in one of the city cemeteries, and he 
soon after effected his escape. Being 
low of stature, of slight build, effe- 
minate in appearance, and without a 
beard, the idea of dressing him as a 
female occurred to those aiding his de- 
parture ; and in the character of lady’s 
maid he got on board a vessel at 
Cork, and in the same capacity passed 
from the Dover steamer safely into 
France. 

O’Mahony was also among the fu- 
gitives of 1848, and he and Stephens 
afterwards spent some years together 
in Paris. Stephens lodged in an attic 
in the Quartier Latin, and was often 
“hard put toit” tolive. Heis stated 
by his eulogists to have been all this 
time absorbed by the one thought and 
ponent freeing of his native 
land. He joined an extreme Re- 
publican club to master the arts of 
secret organization, and to discover 
how men could be brought to submit 
implicitly to the commandsof a leader. 
This club, however, attracted the at- 
tention of the Emperor’s police, and 
Mr. Stephens and his friend were 
again sent on their travels. They 
betook themselves to America. But 
in the summer of 1856 Stephens was 
teaching French at a ladies school in 
Killarney. Subsequently he stopped 
at Glencar, and at Rossbeigh, and 
then returned to Killarney, where he 
was again engaged as teacher at a 
school. Inthe autumn of 1856 he left 
the neighbourhood for Dublin, where 
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he subsequently earned a livelihood as 
a tutor in several families of respecta- 
bility. But in the summer of 1858 
he was again in the South ; and since 
then all his powers have been devoted 
to the Fenian enterprize, and the 
course of his efforts, and his difficul- 
ties, and successes, we shall disclose, 
now that we have properly arrived 
at the point in the narrative where 
the Fenian conspiracy rises up in 
actual form and substance. 


THE COURSE OF FENIANISM AND ITS SUDDEN 
DEVELOPMENT IN IRELAND. 


Asamere Irish institution Fenianism 
took no substantial root. This is 
roved by the correspondence of 
» roto Stephens himself with his 
transatlantic confederates, which fell 
into the hands of the authorities. 
The American element was from the 
start its vital principle. The orga- 


nizer-in-chief went about promising 
the landing of an invading force, and 
establishing to the people the truth 
of the representation by expending 
large sums of money obtained from 
the United States, and by having a 
number of agents in a variety of 


capacities, some sworn Fenians, and 
others not, but all working towards 
the designs to which the fanaticism 
of the bold projector urged him 
on. Among a people so ready for 
treasons and stratagems, and per- 
haps it must now be added, spoils, 
as the Irish, the circumstance that he 
had large pecuniary resources com- 
mended his work to generalsympathy. 
His outlays were exaggerated ; his 
supposed ubiquity became a pro- 
verb; his mysterious hints were 
taken as assurances worthy of abso- 
lute trust; his followers were, in 
popular conversation, numbered by 
thousands where a small public- 
house held the whole fraternity. 
The delusion was kept up by sending 
Irish Fenians to America as agents, 
who received a ceremonious welcome 
from John O'Mahony and his staff, 
and finding with the chiefs of the 
conspiracy all the outward signs of 
large and growing influence, all the 
accessories of a practical scheme, re- 
turned to Ireland to report that the 
Brotherhood had their splendid build- 
ing in Duane-street, New York, their 
military, financial, and correspond- 
ence ‘de artments, their imposing 
staff of clerks, their agencies in every 
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chief town in every State, their 
armoury, their privateers building, and 
above all, their close friends within 
the American Cabinet, exasperatin 
the differences between England aa 
the United States, with the object of 
bringing about a war in the special 
interest of the Fenians. All this was 
told, not by Stephens, but by persons 
at once his emissaries and dupes, in 
the drinking shops, and beside the 
forge-fires of the country, and, under 
the condition of the relations of 
England and America towards the 
close and immediately after the civil 
war, had a powerful effect. The old 
yrediction of England’s difficulty 
eing Ireland’s opportunity appeared 
at last in the fair way of being ful- 
filled. 

The rise of Fenianism, however, 
with all these helps, was for a con- 
siderable period slow. At the begin- 
ning of 1863, Stephens’s prospects of 
being able to create any powerful 
organization in Irelarfl were small. 
A careful review of his expressed 
opinions to his American associates 
at this period shows that his hopes 
were all but crushed. No material 
progress had been made after enor- 
mous labour. The pecuniary means 
at his command were narrow. His 
individual exertions could at the best 
accomplish little, and he was without 
the power of supplementing them 
as his experience dictated that 
he might. What was to be done? 
Would he abandon the cause? It 
is a remarkable proof of the force 
of character of this man that he was 
not discouraged by these obstacles, 
He selected one of the cleverest of his 
co-conspirators, Thomas Clarke Luby, 
and despatched him to America in 
the spring of 1863. Luby went with 
a distinct mission to the military 
Irish in the States. It was his task 
to convince them that Ireland was a 
conquest they might easily make. 
Luby saw in New York General Cor- 
coran, the chief of the Irish Brigade 
in the service of America, and made 
an easy convert of the gallant Celt, 
who permitted him to follow his 
camp, to hold meetings of his officers 
and men, to harangue them on the 
vossibility of a successful invasion of 
reland, and to enrol them as the 
friends of the undertaking, with the 
distinct understanding that they 
should be ready to engage in the 
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enterprize when the American 
struggle had closed, provided that the 
Irish in Ireland used the interval in 
getting ready to receive them. Luby’s 
success astonished both himself and 
Stephens, and was the first real 
stimulus the movement received. 
O’Mahony, being then in New York, 
assisted Luby ; and at the same time 
sought to bring the American Go- 
vernment under an obligation, b 
using his influence in procuring trish 
recruits for their army. Luby re- 
mained nearly a year in the States, 
and exerted himself in the most 
active manner both among the mili- 
tary and in lecturing to civil 
audiences. He travelled over the 
greatest part of the Union, and every- 
where stirred up the Irish by promis- 
ing a war between England and Ame- 
rica, and a raid by Irish-America 
upon Ireland as an incident of it. 
About midsummer, 1864, Luby joined 
Stephens again in Ireland. tie had 
previously communicated to the lat- 
ter a detailed account of his work in 
America, which the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in his opening statement against 
Luby at the Special Commission, 
treated it as among the most signifi- 
cant of the documents that had come 
into his possession. 

It was Luby who laid the basis of 
the Fenian organization in Ame- 
rica. Fenianisin had before his visit 
been little more than a sentiment, and 
the adoption of tlie title of the ancient 
warriors merely a conceit. As the 
fruit of his efforts, it acquired a 
serious purpose. Whether Luby, or 
Stepliens, or O’ Mahony, was the au- 
thor of the nomenclature of the con- 
spiracy, with its Centres, Head Cen- 
tres, Squares, and soforth, and its 
As, Bs, and Cs, it is impossible to 
say, but almost immediately after 
Luby left America for Ireland, the 
Chicago Congress took place, at which 
for the first time the Society became 
a reality. The plan of action was 
srepared with extreme care. The 
Frich applications of it only was kept 
a profound secret. There was an os- 
tentatious parade of publicity as if 
to the mere blowing of the Fenian 
trumpet the power of England was to 
fall as did the walls of Jericho by 
the miraculous biast of the horns, but 
the public advertisement of objects, of 
rules, and of names of principals, of the 
mode of carrying on the undertaking, 
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had thus much of American astute- 
ness added to Irish bombast, that not 
a hint ever so remote was let fall as to 
what the leaders of the Brotherhood 
were doing, or intended to do, in 
Ireland. It was from the documents 
discovered on the apprehension of 
the conspirators that it was learned 
for the first time that the Chicago 
plan contemplated the sending of 
money to Ireland without delay in 
as large sums as possible, to be used 
by James Stephens in drilling men, 
and supplying them with arms. 

How Stephens came to be so com- 
sletely trusted by his associates, and 
y the Fenians, remains a mystery. 

His antecedents hardly account for his 
sudden exaltation to such a position 
and until much more is known of 
his life between 1848 and 1859, and 
1859 again and 1863, than an ac- 
quaintance with its main incidents, 
it must be matter for speculation 
how it was that he obtained the 


asupremacy in the conduct of the con- 


spiracy, even above O’Mahony him- 
self, whom Stephens, in fact, as his 
superior, has severely reprimanded 
on several occasions. 

In the spring of 1864 Stephens 
himself left Ireland for America, find- 
ing it impossible by letter to settle his 
differences with O’ Mahony, and with 
the object of completing the estab- 
lishment of the Fenian Order in the 
States. Before that date he had 
established the Zrish People, not to 
create Fenianism, for it existed in 
America, in Ireland, and in England 
before the paper came into being, but 
to feed it, and perhaps somewhat to 
throw the Government and the Irish 
public off their guard as to the nature 
and growth of the plot. To the au- 
thorities and all not in the secret the 
journal seemed but another of the 
seditious prints not unknown in Ire- 
land, rather more philosophical than 
others of the class, sharper 1n style, and 
withadash of Americanism hardly suf- 
ficient to excite suspicion. Its writers 
had a certain amount of sympathy on 
account of theiroccasionally cleverand 
forcible protests against those exces- 
sive clerical pretensions in politics 
which have recently raised anew in 
Treland old strifes that were supposed 
to have been buried. Without the 
varied ability of the old Nation, 
the Jrish People was more pungent 
and independent on points of that 
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sort. It was not possible for persons 
unpossessed of the Fenian secret to 
know before the seizure of the paper 
and its manuscripts and records that 
far from being a spontaneous utter- 
ance of the Irish discontents which 
have ever existed, it had been deli- 
berately established for the purpose 
of preparing the people to receive the 
insurrectionary plans which the Head 
Centre was devising. Those who have 
had but an imperfect knowledge of 
the facts blamed the Government for 
not prosecuting the /rish People a 
full year before the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1865, but they should remember 
that to the authorities, as to them- 
selves, and to all classes of the Irish 
public, the paper appeared to be 
no more than an organ of the 
long-familiar Celtism, mitigated by 
vigorous philippics against the high- 
Church doctrines of the extreme 
Papal party. Had a paper supposed 
to bear this character been prema- 
turely prosecuted, the proceeding 
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he had left behind him in America 
from considerations of prudence, as he 
was aware he had been for some time 
more or less under the surveillance of 
the police. In America Stephens, as 
Luby had done before, but on a larger 
scale, went among the military, pre- 

aring them for “the coming day.” 
He travelled under one of his many 
aliases as Captain O'Daly, and went 
in particular through the army of 
the Cumberland, under passes from 
commanders of the American forces 
of the highest rank, frankly stating 
his object to be to enlist the future 
services of the Irish soldiers for an 
Irish invasion. His activity in the 
work was almost incredible. He 
travelled immense distances, endured 
many fatigues, spared no labour, and 
proved himself a man of great ear- 
nestness if misguided and malignant. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
American Government knew any- 
thing of the facilities afforded to 
him of tampering with the military, 


would have seemed a violent inter- #which are to be excused by consider- 


ference with the freedom of the Press 
in the interest of political ecclesiasti- 
cism, and in all probability would 
have proved abortive, and resulted in 
a direct encouragement of Fenianism. 
The simple answer to all complaint 
is the fact that the Government did 
not know any more than did the pub- 
lic suspect, that the /rish People was 
the gazette of the “Irish Republic, 
now Virtually established "—to quote 
Mr. Stephens’s formula—until the 
seizure of September had taken place, 
and the mysteries of the concern were 
to some extent laid bare. 

Stephens was the founder of the 
Trish People, and he went to America 
among other things to stimulate the 
supply of money for the purpose of 
assisting in its gratuitous circulation. 
He was completely successful in all 
the purposes of that visit. He re- 
mained there till August, 1864, and 
every journey he took, every act he 
did, became known to the Crown 
lawyers eventually by’ the papers 
found with Charles Underwood 
O’Connell, on his arrest at Queens- 
town on the 3rd of September, 1865. 
This O’Connell was one of the officers 
of the intended revolutionary army, 
many of whom started from America 
for Ireland in August and Septem- 
ber, and was intrusted with all the 
private papers of Stephens which 


ing that the state of discipline in the 
American army had become very low, 
and that it was the interest of its com- 
manders at the moment to humour 
the Irish. To these two visits to 
the army by Luby and Stephens is 
the immigration of American colonels 
and captains into Ireland after the 
war, which rendered the suspension 
of the writ of Habeas Corpus neces- 
sary, entirely referable. The enthu- 
siasm of the Fenian missionaries 
communicated itself to a portion of 
their military countrymen, and led 
them to make the fatal mistake of 
supposing that fresh work as adven- 
turers of the sword was ready await- 
ing them in Ireland whenever the 
hour of disbandment arrived in the 
States. None of the native Ameri- 
cans fell into the trap, fond as they 
are of filibustering adventure. The 
Fenian conspiracy in the States, in 
fact, has been all through regarded 
as the plaything of the Irish. It 
amused them, made them more tract- 
able, and did the Americans no harm. 
Stephens, when in America, ar- 
ranged his quarrel with O’Mahony, 
obtained large promises of money, 
and came fs to Ireland. The 
Trish-Americans were as good as their 
word in the matter of remittances, 
Immediately after Stephens’s re 
liberal sums began to be received, an 
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as far as can be ascertained were 
honestly expended in furtherance of 
the cause, and not as some have 
thought in providing luxuries for 
the knot of principals. The first 
money transmitted came from New 
York to Ellen O’Leary, sister of John 
O'Leary, the editor of the paper, 
formerly a studious and inoffensive 
person, of respectable family, but 
having about him, as his appearance 
showed, much of the fire and incon- 
sideratenessof the Celt. O’ Leary was 
the second of the prisoners convicted, 
and signalized himself among his con- 
federates by the violence of his fare- 
well speech and declaration before 
leaving the dock. He seems to have 
been the most vigorous of the writers of 
the paper, though not the most re- 
fined. The latter distinction belonged 
to Luby, whilst the malice came from 
O’Keetfe. O'Leary had the art of 
inventing correspondence to keep up 
the idea of the Jrish People ottice 
being a centre of advice and direc- 
tion to the whole Fenian body in the 
three kingdoms. The Crown lawyers 
were able to trace in all about 
£14,000, as transmitted to the Irish 
Dublin Fenian leaders alone between 
August, 1864, and September, 1865. 
But it must not be imagined that this 
was the fotal sum sent over. Un- 
questionably a great deal more came. 
A Member of Parliament, who lately 
returned from America, declared in 
the House of Commons, when refer- 
ring a few weeks ago to the Fenian 
subject, that for some years as much 
as £40,000 per annum has been ex- 
pended in Ireland, of American 
money, in connection with insurrec- 
tionary designs. That probably is 
an excessive estimate, but it is cer- 
tain that the Fenian money which 
came to Dublin was by no means all 
that reached Ireland. The Cork or- 
ganization, which was independent 
of that of Dublin, had its share of 
the sums forwarded from the Fenian 
Exchequer in New York, and that 
share was not inconsiderable, as 
the necessities of Fenianism in the 
capital of Munster, and throughout 
the county of Cork were even more 
remarkable than those of Dublin. 
The use made of the money, in so 
far as Stephens had the direction of 
its outlay, was to pay emissaries who 
were despatched to every part of Ire- 
land to enrol men and drill them, 
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HOW THE FENIAN EMISSARIES PROCEEDED. 


The agent arrived in a town, and 
immediately began to treat the idler 
portion of its inhabitants in public- 
houses. It was easy at all times to get 
the audiences assembled into political 
discussion. Denunciation of the Go- 
vernment was natural at these orgies, 
and the next step to the taking of 
the Fenian oath easy. The Stranger, 
after a time, having felt his way, con- 
stituted the most zealous of the neo- 
phytes the Centre of the district, and 
on his departure that person continued 
to receive money for supplying drink 
in like manner, and so carrying on the 
work. In many cases it is known that 
sums of five pounds sterling have 
been spent by Centres on a Sunday, 
in public-houses of villages, the indi- 
viduals paying for the liquor being 
shopmen and artisans, who could not 
have spent a crown of their own 
proper money upon any such purpose. 
The small drinking-shops in certain 
towns in Tipperary, in Mayo, and in 
Cork, hada “roaring trade,” and there 
were some of them in garrison towns, 
which had authority tosupply such sol- 
diers freely with drink gratis as were 
introduced by Brethren. Large sums 
were expended in the attempt to 
corrupt the military, and bribes in 
actual money were not infrequent. 
The emissaries escaped notice when 
they entered a town by being ac- 
credited to a person supposed to be 
respectable, such, for instance, as an 
attorney’s clerk, or a tradesman hold- 
ing a good position in his way ; meet- 
ings were soon convened in the 
public-houses where the free drinking 
had been, as a preparative, going on 
for a certain time—the participants 
were harangued and excited, and ex- 
traordinary stories told to them of 
the determination of the American 
Government to free Ireland, and of 
the enormous Celtic army already in 
existence in the States, which they 
were all to be ready to join when it 
came over, to secure for themselves by 
a short and glorious struggle the pre- 
dominance in the island, and the pos- 
session of the property which the Saxon 
element in its population now enjoy. 
To the young and ardent artisans in 
towns, adventure and plunder were the 
baits held out; to the soldier high com- 
mand was offered in the army of the 
Republic ; with the more respectable 
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class of farmers a still bolder line was 
taken—maps were shown, purporting 
to be those of confiscated estates, and 
the townlands which were to be 
won back for their families, indicated. 
The Irish farmer is the most gullible 
of mortals, and weak on this point 
especially. There is scarcely a parish 
in some parts of the country in which 
there is not a supposed representa- 
tive of some ancient chief, whose 
fabled doings live in local story. This 
man is regarded by those about him 
as one who is some day to come by his 
own again, and treated with deference 
accordingly, though perhaps but a cot- 
tier. In most instances the claim of 
descentis as pure a delusion as the tale 
of his ancestors’ glories : the same nar- 
ratives will be found in various parts 
of a county, here of the Byrnes and 
there of the O’Tooles, from the lips 
of their dispossessed successors who 
have now no more property than the 
pig that paysthe rent. [twas upon the 
impressible mindsof this class that the 
emissaries of James Stephens worked 
first of all, and next upon those of a 
class immediately below them. The 
sons of farmers fell into his snare, as 
being the most open to the influences of 
romance; and it was easy enough, when 
once a sort of lodge or club had been 
established in a village public-house, 
to deposit the machinery of the system 
there, and prepare the members to re- 
ceive the visits of the drillmasters, who 
were sent at intervals from adjoining 
towns to teach the Brotherhood the 
art of war. No man was allowed to 
join those drillings who had not taken 
the Oath, which was never dispensed 
with in Ireland, though in America, 
to satisfy the scruples of the priest- 
hood against secret oaths, a pledge 
was instituted. 

Nothing is more remarkable about 
this conspiracy than the secrecy with 
which all these proceedings were con- 
ducted from Dublin, from Cork, and 
from other convenient stations in 
north and west, Stephens being the 
principal puller of the wires. Con- 
sidering the large numbers engaged, 
the fidelity of the Brethren to each 
other and to their chief has been 
extraordinary, and it may be added 
in Ireland unprecedented, for in 1848 
the information received by the Go- 
vernment from adherents of the 
cause was much fuller and regularly 
supplied from the first. Whether to 
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the credit of the Fenians or not, it 
vastly embarrassed the authorities in 
dealing with their plot that it was 
carried to such a height, and spread 
so far throughout the country, before 
the Executive had a knowledge of 
its design, plan, or ramifications upon 
which any action that would have 
been effective could be taken. It is 
to be borne in mind that the develop- 
ment of the society’s influence in 
Ireland was very rapid. If Stephens 
laboured through 1862, 1863, and the 
greater part of 1864 unsuccessfully, 
from the August of the last-named 
year the organization grew enor- 
mously. The agents became active 
and bold all over the country to an 
almost incredible degree, apparently 
caring little for being observed, and 
scattering money with prodigal 
hand. The Jrish People from this 
time took for granted in every sen- 
tence that all was ready, that the 
hour was near, and displayed a seem- 
ing consciousness of strength which 
did more to propagate the treasonable 
spirit than could any amount of ex- 
cited writing. 


THE INFORMATION POSSESSED IN SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


Up to the beginning of September, 
1865, the amount of real information 
in the hands of the Government was 
slight. The police in Dublin were 
vigilant; they knew that something 
was going on; they had suspected 
drillings from December, 1864, and 
had noted gatherings for the purpose 
from time to time at the /rish People 
office and elsewhere. These matters 
they reported, but the Government 
could turn #hose scattered intimations 
to no account in the absence of an 
informer with knowledge of the 
workings of the conspiracy. One in- 
former had stated, at intervals, cer- 
tain matters to the police, but 
important as they were, as showing 
the necessity to find out more, they 
lay in reality on the very edge of the 
organization, and amounted to 80 
little, looked at with the legal eye, 
that no prudent man could have 
dared to take action upon them. It 
was fortunate that nothing preci- 
jitate was done, and the Crown 
Coens deserve no small credit for 


wee ate with which they waited 
i 


until the time arrived when they 
could deal with the case effectively. 
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And it is but right to say that the 
police of Dublin are entitled to high 
raise for having honestly and fear- 
essly from the commencement ap- 
plied themselves to the difficult task 
of getting at the bottom of the mys- 
tery which, they knew existed, but 
could not expound. 

An incident of a curious character 
in July, 1865, threw a flood of light on 
the information, meagre as it was, 
which the Government possessed. A 
boy in the employment of the tele- 
graph company at Kingstown, within 
a few miles of Dublin, on the 22nd 
of July found an envelope lying on 
the esplanade of the railway termi- 
nus. It had no address, and he was 
scarcely able to read it ; but on open- 
ing it he found inside three papers, 
on one of which he could read “ New 
York.” The lad took the papers to 
a Miss Mitchell, a young person of 
much intelligence, employed in the 
same ofiice, who gave them to her 
sister. They came on the same even- 
ing into the hands of the Superinten- 
dent of Police, and the Government 
immediately discovered their nature. 
One of them was a Bill of Exchange, 
the draft of Belmont & Co., bankers 
of New York, on Rothschilds, in 
favour of George Hopper, for £500, 
and the other two were letters in 
the handwriting of “Head Centre, 
John O’Mahony,” indicating in the 
plainest manner that the bill was for 
the treasonable purposes of the organ- 
ization ; that two special emissaries 
from America had come over with 
it, accredited to Stephens; and also 
stating O’Mahony’s regrets that a per- 
son of the name of “O’Donnell’” had 
left America so soon. So closely had 
the movements of the suspected per- 
sons been watched that this so-called 
O'Donnell was found to be no less a 
person than O'Donovan, the very 
‘Rossa”” who had appeared in the 
Phoenix business of 1859, and had 
then obtained the clemency of the 
Crown. Inthe month of June, 1865, 
O’ Donovan wastraced to Queenstown, 
where he took a passage for America 
under the name of O'Donnell. He 
was also traced back by-the same ship 
which bore the persons who brought 
the Bill of Exchange. The utmost 
caution was observed by the authori- 
ties. The telegrams sent to London 
from the traitors in relation to the 
lost. bill were quietly got, and the 
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most perfect plan arranged to capture 
the person applying for payment. 
So careful were the conspirators, 
however, that no payment was ever 
demanded. This transaction much 
aided the conclusions to which the 
constant watching of the movements 
of the conspirators had led, and it 
appeared to the Crown officers that 
the time was at last come when an 
effort should be made to strike down 
the organization by a simultaneous 
arrest of those supposed to be its 
leaders, and a seizure of the Jrish 
People office as the nucleus of treason, 
andthe repository of everything tend- 
ing to the spreading of sedition. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE “‘ IRISH PEOPLE.” 


The house where the paper was 
printed was, in fact, the head-quar- 
ters of the conspiracy, and the jour- 
nal proved very much a deception. 
The Government expected to find 
much more on the premises than the 
materials to convict a few personally 
unimportant individuals of treason- 
able writing, and were not disap- 
pointed. Considering the slender 
character of the information in their 
hands at the time regarding the con- 
spiracy as a conspiracy, the exploit 
must be considered to have been a 
bold one, and creditable to their ad- 
ministrative vigour in the highest 
degree. In this, as at all other stages 
in the contest with Fenianism, Lord 
Wodehouse proved himself fully 
equal to the occasion—at once discreet 
and bold, careful in judging and 
prompt in action. The public were 
half disposed to think, at first, that 
the seizure of the Jrish People went 
the length of an unnecessary arbitra- 
riness. It was openly referred to a 
desire to make political capital of Fe- 
nianism, but events very soon proved 
that the Government had judged 
justly. The arrests at the Jrish Peo- 
ple office, and the consequent searches, 
were so well effected that the Govern- 
ment in twenty-four hours became 
masters of the whole conspiracy, and 
of its designs and objects. Its prin- 
cipal founders and sustainers were 
taken at one sweep of the net ;_ but 
so little was learned from Informers, 
that absolutely the whereabouts of 
James Stephens was not revealed, 
and he remained at Fairfield House, 
Sandymount, untouched, until the 
11th of November, 1865, when he was 
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arrested there along with three of his 
associates, Brophy, Duffy, and Kick- 
ham. Kickham and Brophy were 
both convicted at the Special Com- 
mission in Dublin, and Duffy escaped 
a trial on the plea, supported by 
irresistible medical evidence, that a 
trial would cost him his life. Persons 
deeply implicated in the conspiracy 
were also arrested in Cork on the 
16th of September, and its formidable 
character immediately became appa- 
rent. The examination of the docu- 
ments found at the People office and 
with individuals in Cork and Dublin 
was a tedious task ; and whilst it was 
proceeding, and the nature of the 
testimony against the prisoners could 
not be fully declared, it was natural 
that the public should suppose the 
Fenian organization to be but an- 
other silly attempt at rebellion which 
the authorities and the public could 
afford to treat lightly. Fortunately, 
however, the levity with which se- 
rious breaches of the law, and offences 
against society of a political nature, 
have too often been treated in Ire- 
land, was not witnessed on this occa- 
sion. When the Executive had ob- 
tained something like acomprehensive 
view of the Fenian plot from its 
papers and records, they recognized 
the necessity for dealing with it as a 
matter of the utmost gravity, and 
the Special Commission was at once 
appointed. When the names were 
announced of the Judges selected, 
it was clear that there would be 
left with the prisoners or their sym- 
pathizers no ground for the pretence 
that they had nota fair trial. Two 
Judges were chosen whoseimpartiality 
and ability were unquestioned and 
unquestionable, and it was absolutely 
necessary that the trying of all the 
eases should be entrusted to them. 
The result of the Commission was 
that every leader of the conspiracy, 
and its most active emissaries, were 
convicted either at Dublin or Cork. 
No prisoners ever in the annals of 
trials received more fair play. All 
the evidence, documentary and other- 
wise, which was to be adduced against 
them, was placed in the hands of 
their attorney and counsel, and with- 
out exaggeration the Crown briéf 
was put at their disposal. The Law 
Officers had recourse to no extraneous 
help ; they conducted the prosecution 
with the aid of the ordinary pro- 
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secutors, and did not seek to over- 
awe or overbear the prisoners by the 
multitude of counsel. The course 
taken by them in every case was 
decided, and all the law points made 
for the prisoners were promptly met 
by legal argument, without nervous- 
ness or flutter. 

In the case of the Phoenix State 
prosecutions in 1858-9, when Mr. 
Whiteside and Mr. George were the 
Law Officers, there were eight or ten 
men amenable at Kerry, and seven or 
eight at Cork. Yet but one man was 
puton trial atthe Kerry Spring Assizes 
of 1859, and after five or six days’ 
trial the jury disagreed, and the 
assizes were adjourned over the ap- 
proaching Cork assizes. At these 
last, the prisoners being ready for 
trial, Mr. Whiteside, then Attorney- 
General, without assigning any cause, 
insisted on postponing the trials. 
The adjourned assizes at Kerry came 
on, and the same man tried before 
was put up again. His counsel having 
retired from his defence he was con- 
victed. Not long after the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby fell, and Mr. 
Whiteside went out of office ; so that 
the whole result of that prosecution 
was the conviction of one undefended 
prisoner, and the abandonment of the 
prosecution against all the rest. If 
the Pheenix conspiracy had any 
serious hold in the country at the 
time, this result would have been 
disastrous. It was but the com- 
mencement of the plot, and seemed 
contemptible enough ; but there can 
be no question that the manner in 
which it was treated stimulated the 
after-planned Fenian seditious organ- 
ization. 

It has been often said that the 
Trish Government were too late in 
their action, and that at all events the 
Trish People newspaper should have 
been prosecuted for the treason its 
columns contained long before Septem- 
ber ; but it seems perfectly plain that 
if this had been done no possible 
result could haye been of much 
value, whilst there was great risk 
of failure. Press prosecutions for 
strong writing are, rightly enough, 
not popular with juries, and it is 
easy to see how an adroit counsel 
could have made a case for the Jrish 
People, in the absence of proof that 
it was but a minor part in a for- 
midable organization, which might 
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have caused an acquittal on the 
charge of treason-felony—the only 
charge worth trying its conductors 
upon at any time. If there was 
not an acquittal, there would have 
been, probably, a disagreement of 
the jury, which would have been 
equally disastrous to the cause of 
— and order, and a victory of the 
vighest moment to the Fenian 
Brotherhood. It would have been 
a valuable boast in America—worth 
many tens of thousands of dollars to 
the body—that James Stephens had 
commenced his triumphs by defeating 
the Saxon Government in its own 
courts of law! ‘This would have 
been regarded as an augury of the 
greatest ultimate success. On the 
other hand, to what would success 
for the Crown in such a prosecution 
have amounted? One or two indivi- 
duals would be cast into prison for a 
short term, but the journal itself 
would still be published, and the 
organizers would have become more 
cautious. A much wiser course was 
pursued in allowing the matter some- 
what to mature. By no other plan 
could the whole band of Fenian chiefs 
have been laid hold of, put upon their 
trial, convicted in a quiet and order- 
ly manner, and removed from the 
scene. The convictions were the 
result of an accumulation of proof so 
complete that no jury could hesitate ; 
so complete that counsel for the 
Crown needed none of the arts of 
the rhetorician, and had only to 
present their case, as they did, with 
admirable temper and clearness. A 
premature prosecution of the news- 
yaper would simply have been fatal. 
t would have prevented them from 
getting at the underlying conspiracy. 
The stroke on the 15th of September 
mastered it. Its entire correspon- 
dence fell into the hands of the Crown, 
and the inmost secrets, thoughts, and 
workings, of all its members, were 
unmasked. To the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Lawson, and the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Sullivan, the highest 
possible praise is due. They were 
ably assisted by Mr. Charles Barry, 
who acted as Law Adviser to the 
Castle. Nor should it be forgotten 
how successfully the Crown Solicitor, 
Mr. Anderson, discharged the portion 
of the duty which devolved upon 
him. It was fortunate that Lord 
Wodehouse was seconded in his ef- 
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forts by men so cool and bold— 
men like himself not to be moved 
by passing gusts of popular opinion, 
but who went right on in the per- 
formance of their duty as a cool 
judgment dictated, trusting that at 
the right time full justice would be 
done to their measures, and their 
patient waiting for the proper mo- 
ment to intervene regarded as the 
most to be commended of their acts. 
Nor would it be right to leave this 
portion of our observations without 
recording the public sense of the 
constitutional fairness, vigour, and 
self-command under difficult cireum- 
stances of the Judges, and especially 
of Mr. Justice Keogh. They com- 
pletely fathomed the conspiracy them- 
selves, not only in its details of plan, 
butin its larger scope as a political 
movement originating in another 
country, and based upon a wickedly 
false representation of the state of 
circumstances in this country. They 
rendered it odious by exposing its 
character as a scheme of plunder, 
and did the nation a real service by 
abstaining from all mischievous sen- 
timentalism and weak sympathy with 
wrongdoers, from which even the 
Bench has not been always free. The 
addresses delivered by them on several 
of the trials were the means of show- 
ing to the English public and to for- 
eigners what Fenianism was, how 
groundless were its complaints, how 
gratuitously malignant were its de- 
signs, and to how small a degree it 
had any popular support. 


THE ARREST AND ESCAPE OF STEPHENS. 

The trials in Dublin were a success 
even before the capture of James 
Stephens. His arrest in one of the 
suburbs of the city, however, was the 
greatest blow given to the conspiracy, 
since it was his many previous es- 
capes, and the halo that surrounded 
his person that chiefly gave it vitality. 
The capture of the arch-plotter re- 
lieved the public mind, and checked 
the progress of treason. It had been 
the boast of the Fenians in the public- 
houses of Dublin that their cause was 
still prospering although a few of the 
good and true men had been carried 
from the dock in Green-street to Pen- 
tonville. With Stephens in a gaol- 
cell, however, nothing could be done. 
It was at the time of his capture, 
doubtless, that the various armouries 
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afterwards discovered through the 
city stopped working. But in pro- 
portion to the relief given to the 
public by his arrest, was the sense 
of disappointment, the general and 
just indignation that ensued on his 
escape from Richmond Bridewell. 
That escape remains unexplained. It 
was due to treachery, manifestly ; 
but the hand of justice has been laid 
successfully on no delinquent. Ste- 
phens had plenty of money, and there 
were numerous American friends 
outside, as subsequent occurrences 
showed—and together they were more 
clever than the authorities. It would 
be useless to endeavour to apportion 
blame in the matter where all con- 
cerned would have to bear a share. 
We mention the matter at all chiefly 
to be able to add what the facts 
strongly suggest, that the Fenians in 
the position of leaders must have been 
much more than vulgar conspirators, 
and must have been truer to each 
other than Irish patriots usually have 
been, otherwise Stephens could never 
have got out of prison, and having 
escaped could not have baffled the 
police aided by a reward of £2,000, 
and finally made his way out of the 
country. A plot whose principal ma- 
chinators displayed so much ability 
and constancy was certainly not con- 
temptible. 


THE FENIAN ARMOURIES. 


The last peculiarity of Fenianism 
it seems necessary to notice was the 
means taken by Stephens to provide 
his followers with arms. Five or six 
different depots and factories, two on 
a considerable scale, were discovered 
in Dublin, where pikes had been made 
in large number, packed in boxes, and 
transmitted to various parts of the 
country. These weapons are rude, 
but formidable enough, with very long 
handles. They differ from the pikes 
of an older date in being lances merely. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
large numbers were manufactured 
and fitted ready for use. It would 
appear as if the Fenian Brethren in 
Dublin had been divided into lodges, 
somewhat after the Ribbon model, 
and that each lodge was obliged to 
have ready a certain quantity of arms 
and ammunition. ith every batch 
of pikes were found revolvers and 
other weapons, chiefly of American 
pattern, for the use of officers, and 
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the same style of bullet-mould was 
discovered in a number of places, 
showing some common direction in 
the manufacture. In all the Fenian 
documents issued in America it has 
been stated that there were sworn-in 
men enough in Ireland, but a great 
want of arms. To import these would 
have been dangerous as prematurely 
exciting suspicion. Stephens conse- 
quently set his followers to the task 
of making pikes, hoping, no doubt, 
that by using these in a sudden attack 
on some barracks, within which 
among the red coats there were 
“friends of Ireland,” they would 
possess themselves of better weapons. 
The great effort seemed to be to pro- 
vide ammunition. There was an idea 
that rifles would be had when wanted, 
either by being seized or from abroad. 

The manufacture of pikes and the 
casting of bullets appear to have been 
actively resumed after the escape of 
Stephens, and the Fenian flame burst 
up again for a time, until the dia- 
bolically cool judicial murder of a 
man named Clarke by a band of 
Fenians, who decoyed him from the 
city to a lonely spot, where the crime 
was perpetrated, led to the suspension 
of the Writ of Habeas Corpus. Here 
again the Irish Government acted 
with skill and promptitude. The 
American captains who came over to 
lead the Fenian forces were in safe 
custody before a whisper of what was 
coming could reach them, and since 
then the police have succeeded in 
clearing the country of the worst of 
the disturbers. 


FENIANISM AND THE ARMY. 

The disaffection in the army has 
been exaggerated by the public fears. 
The cases have been very few in 
which evidence has been found im- 
plicating soldiers. But at this point 
again the earnestness of the conspiracy 
appears. The Fenian plotters laid 
the most careful plans for corrupting 
the Irish sonepe, and expended a large 
proportion of their resources upon 
this department of their operations. 
Special men for at least two years 
were engaged on the duty. Public- 
houses for many months were in the 
pay of the Fenian emissaries as decoys 
for soldiers. The red-coats, no doubt, 
drank with the Fenians, and in some 
instances took the Fenian Oath, 
though the cases must have been few. 
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In many instances they at once in- 
formed upon the traitors, who were by 
this means brought to justice. In 
spite of the convictions in Dublin and 
Cork, by the dint of money and the 
force of constantly recruited emissa- 
ries from America, the organization 
went on, and the military were tam- 
pered with actively. ‘The Ameri- 
can emissaries, principally natural- 
born Irish subjects, who had enlisted 
in the Federal army and returned to 
Ireland at the end of the war, took 
up their posts in the small towns 
throughout the country. By a list 
found with Stephens on his arrest, 
it appeared that about twenty-six 
or thirty such persons, varying in 
rank from majors-general to captains, 
left New York in August and Sep- 
tember, 1865, supplied with large 
sums from the Fenian treasury in 
America, avowedly to become the 
leaders of the Revolutionary army. 
These persons kept no papers, and 
acted with extreme caution. They 
distributed sums of money, however, 
drove through the country at all 
hours, received visitors at their houses, 
and attended all gatherings of the 
people, such as races. Their sole 
object was to keep up the delusion 
that the Fenian army was coming 
over, and that they held the country 
as an advanced guard. They com- 
mitted no open act that could be laid 
hold upon. They affected garrison 
towns, and treated the soldiery to 
such an extent that it was found ne- 
cessary to make various military 
changes in consequence in the way of 
precaution. Nothing but the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act would 
have put an end to the career of these 
miscreants. They either now lie in 
prison arrested on Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrants, or have contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the police and got 
over to England, from whence many 
of them returned to America. Until 
it had become quite clear that this 
form of the nuisance could not other- 
wise be abated, Lord Wodehouse did 
not write his letter to the Cabinet 
asking to be armed with summary 
powers. 


The Irish law officers have resolved 
not to bring any of the prisoners re- 
maining over from the Special Com- 
mission, and since arrested, to trial at 
present, and the determination is a 
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wise one. What the country wants 
now is the restoration of a state of 
peace, which the excitement of a new 
course of trials would tend in some 
degree to prevent. There is power to 
detain the most seriously compro- 
mised for a year, and if it shall become 
advisable they may be formally tried 
at a later date. It is not likely that 
in the present case the weak error of 
a misplaced leniency to real offenders 
will be committed. There is a large 
class of persons in Ireland who re- 
quire to be taught a proper respect 
for the law. There is, besides, little 
fear that it will be forgotten that 
whilst Fenianism continues to exist 
among so excitable and uncertain a 
population as that of America, and 
whilst large sums of money shall be 
sent from the States to Ireland, and 
from English manufacturing towns, to 
supportits agencies, it will be requisite 
that the liveliest vigilance should be 
exercised for the protection of those 
among our people who might be 
duped by it again to their utter ruin. 
It is chiefly on their account that the 
public will approve the continued 
maintenance of a state of suspension 
of the Constitution. They are way- 
ward children who require to be 
taught obedience by the necessary if 
unwelcome process of chastisement. 
Secure from a renewal of troubles it 
is plain that Ireland can only be kept 
by a firm hand. The occurrences of a 
few months have shown that the Lord 
Lieutenancy, if the proper responsibili- 
ties of the office are felt and its duties 
manfully discharged, isnot mere empty 
show and weak ceremony. There was 
work of real difficulty for Lord 
Wodehouse to perform, and he ap- 
plied himself to it with an energy 
and success which have signalized 
his rule over that of most of the Irish 
viceroys. There is work still to do. 
The serious task remains to be per- 
formed of so governing the country 
as to teach its people wisdom; to 
expel old delusions and foolish hopes ; 
to impress them with a conviction 
that to intimidate by an unreasoning 
public clamour is as vain an idea as 
to intimidate by Fenian drillings ; to 
encourage loyalty by refraining from 
the opposite practice of discouraging 
it by rewarding the selfish ministers 
of unrest, who enter upon courses 
of agitation on a deliberate calcu- 
lation that these afford the shortest 
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road to large emoluments. All this 
the Government has before it as a 
duty, the honest discharge of which 
will be an attractive novelty in Ire- 
land, and will establish a unique cha- 
racter for those who. perform it. 
There is an excellent feeling towards 
Ireland in Parliament and among 
English people at present which Irish- 
men perceive and acknowledge. The 
moral of Fenianism seems to have 
been read aright throughout the Em- 
ire, and the Irish Executive will not 
ack support in taking the course 
which experience dictates, and to 
which patriotism invites. Rooted 
as many Irish prejudices are, power- 
fully as the traditional hatreds sprung 
of ages of persecution still influence 
its population, a bold and impartial 
Government would in a few years 
renew the face of society. So rapid 
is the transition which natural causes, 
and emigration mainly, are bringing 
about, that ere long the Ireland of 
sedition—the Ireland whose mind was 
large enough to contain no larger 
sentiment than an irrational hatred of 
the Saxon—the Ireland of a spurious 
nationality, which all persons of 
truly national feeling were forced 
to resist, will have shifted its po- 
sition as efiectually as if the 
island were lifted from its solid 
foundations and placed in another 
hemisphere. The Irish element which 
boasts itself so chiefly will have been 
transferred to America, there to ex- 
pend its physical and mental energy, 
and to exhibit its want of moral con- 
trol, in interfering with the political 
quiet of the newer country, and there 
to meet with, no doubt, a prompter re- 
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buff and a completer humiliation than 
it has received at home. The dream 
of the Return of the Exiles from all 
lands, an army of deliverance for Ire- 
land, is destined never to be more 
than a vision of the poet. Celtism 
has found a home in Australia and 
in America, but its own excesses 
have expelled it from Ireland, and 
the great rural population are pre- 
pared for the new era of industry and 
peaceful progress. If only their 
former tormentors would allow them 
to follow their proper instincts, a 
large change, and a salutary one, 
might be seen within a very short 
term of years. Those who know Ire- 
land most intimately are the most 
hopeful for her future, and look for 
improvement less to any adventitious 
interference of legislation than to 
the natural working of the forces that 
are in motion towards industry and 
content. An obstacle to this progress 
has been removed by the crushing of 
a formidable conspiracy of the growth 
of which the peasantry have been 
more or less conscious for a period of 
eight years. After the Young Ireland 
failure of 1848 there was a rapid de- 
velopment of practical effort, and a 
substantial advance in prosperity ; 
and now that probably the last of the 
series of plots generated by long 
years of false agitation has become 
matter of history, it may be expected 
that every reasonable man and lover 
of his country will prefer the prac- 
tical progress possible within his own 
lifetime to the fostering of delusions 
which can only provide perils for his 
children, 


(Nore.—Our attention has been called to an accidental error in the article in the February 


number of the UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE on the “ Opening Session.” 


In a paragraph referring 


to non-resident incumbents in Irish dioceses, it is stated that there are thirty-two such cases 


in the diocese of Cashel. 
licence in consequence of sickness. 


The fact is, there are eight only, and five are cases of absence by 
The statement of the article was founded upon the 


authorized statistics, but it has been explained to us that in these returns, as made year by 
year to the Privy Council, clergymen are set down as Non-Resident even where they are 
residing in the nearest possible place to their church, and actually doing the duty of their 
parishes in person, whenever they are not resident within the parish, although there may be 
no glebe-house, or house to be had. Remonstrances have been made with the view of 
having so misleading a statistical document modified, but as yet without effect: the terms 
of the Act of Parliament, it is said, must be complied with. We certainly think the attention 
of the House of Commons should be called t@the matter by the representatives friendly to 
the Irish Church : meanwhile, we make the correction, and we trust in a manner calculated 
to save our contemporaries from falling into a not unnatural mistake under the circumstances.) 





